








S N avalanche of 
entertainment 
making talent- 


vz Great stars and great y 
authors who combine 
to delight the world. 
The best theatres are now showing 

FOX Entertainments because they 
do justice to the great writers and the 

reat stars who interpret the fine things 
which thoroughly absorb the attention of 
the American people - 
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VICGtROLA 


CThe instrument specially made 
to play Victor and Victrola Records 
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The greatest artists of all the 
world make records for the Victor 
Company exclusively because they 
are convinced that only the Victrola 
brings their art into your home in 
all its beauty. 

Such fidelity of tone is possible 
only because Victor Records and 
the Victrola are scientifically coor- 
dinated and synchronized in the 
processes of manufacture. They 
should be used together to secure 
a perfect reproduction. That is 
the way for you to hear in your 
own home the superb interpreta- 
tions of the greatest artists exactly 
as they themselves heard and ap- 
proved their own work. 

Victrola XVII, 


Mahogany or oak, $300 
Walnut, $365 
Victrola XVII, electric 
Mahogany or oak, $305 
Walnut, $430 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor 
Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchro- 
nized in the processes of manufacture, and should be 
used together to secure a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 


**Victrola’’ is the Registered Trademark of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company designating the 
products of this Company only. 
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b Music Lover s Choose the 


BRUNSWICK 


USIC lovers choose the Brunswick 
Phonograph to play their favor- 
ite records, for it plays all records 

at their best. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion makes this possible. It consists o 
two outstanding, exclusive features—the 
Brunswick Ultona and the Brunswick 
Tone Amplifier. 


The Ultona 


The Ultona is a scientific creation 
which enables one to play all records 
with faithful regard for the requirements 
of each make. It is not in any sense a 
combination contrivance, but involves a 
fundamental principle of sound repro- 
duction. 


Nor is the Ultona a complex mechan- 
ism. By a slight turn of the hand it is 
adapted to any make record, instantly 
supplying the correct position on the 
record, the proper needle and diaphragm 


and the precise pressure or weight 
necessary to play that particular record. 


The Tone Amplifier 


The Brunswick Tone Amplifier is an- 
other improvement of fundamental im- 
portance. As the name implies, it 
amplifies the tone, making it richer, 
sweeter, truer. 

This vibrant tone chamber, con- 
structed entirely of moulded hollywood, 
free from metal, provides the requisite 
resiliency that unfolds and projects true 
tone. Like a fine violin or the sounding 
board of a piano, it complies with the 
approved laws of acoustics. 


Hear The Brunswick 
Before You Buy 


One hearing of this remarkable instru- 
ment is enough to convince the most 
critical music lover that here is the final 
type phonograph. 
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Ask your dealer for a free copy of “What to Look For in Buying a Phonograph.” You will want this 
interesting instructive booklet before you buy because it is authentic. It was written by Henry Purmort Eames, 
L. L. B., Concert Pianist and Lecturer, Director Pianoforte Dept., Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago. 
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world make records for the Victor 
Company exclusively because they 
are convinced that only the Victrola 
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all its beauty. 

Such fidelity of tone is possible 
only because Victor Records and 
the Victrola are scientifically coor- 
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processes of manufacture. They 
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tions of the greatest artists exactly 
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BRUNSWICK 


USIC lovers choose the Brunswick 
Phonograph to play their favor- 
ite records, for it plays all records 

at their best. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion makes this possible. It consists of 
two outstanding, exclusive features—the 
Brunswick Ultona and the Brunswick 
Tone Amplifier. 


The Ultona 


The Ultona is a scientific creation 
which enables one to play all records 
with faithful regard for the requirements 
of each make. It is not in any sense a 
combination contrivance, but involves a 
fundamental principle of sound repro- 
duction. 


Nor is the Ultona a complex mechan- 
ism. By a slight turn of the hand it is 
adapted to any make record, instantly 
supplying the correct position on the 
record, the proper needle and diaphragm 


and the precise pressure or weight 
necessary to play that particular record. 


The Tone Amplifier 


The Brunswick Tone Amplifier is an- 
other improvement of fundamental im- 
portance. As the name implies, it 
amplifies the tone, making it richer, 
sweeter, truer. 

This vibrant tone chamber, con- 
structed entirely of moulded hollywood, 
free from metal, provides the requisite 
resiliency that unfolds and projects true 
tone. Like a fine violin or the sounding 
board of a piano, it complies with the 
approved laws of acoustics. 


Hear The Brunswick 
Before You Buy 


One hearing of this remarkable instru- 

ment is enough to convince the most 
critical music lover that here is the final 
type phonograph. 
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L. L. B., Concert Pianist and Lecturer, Director Pianoforte Dept., Cosmopolitan Schoo! of Music, Chicago. 
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An Even Number of Odds 


By Elizabeth Dejeans 


Author of “The ‘Viger’s Coat,” “His Sister-in-Law’s Stepdaughter,”’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED 


You never can tell just how a story by this gifted writer is going to end. 


But it generally ends happily. 


CHAPTER I. 
ACKETT’S frown expressed both 
H amusement and interest; he was 
rereading the note which had been 
slipped under his door: 


My Dear Mr. Hackett: You've been left 
here in Allenby with nothing to do but sit 
over the stove and walk on the hills. You 
wouldn’t mind, though, would you, if you 
thought you were not wasting your time? 
Allenby is an unattractive place, but some- 
times one finds’ valuable things in such places. 
I do not want to write more, but if you come 
this afternoon at five to the poplars up by 
the cafion, perhaps [ll tell you something 
you would like to know. I hope you will 
come. M. 

An indubitably feminine hand and 
pink-edged paper! The “society sta- 
tionery” of Allenby. A light tap upon 
his door had called Hackett’s attention, 
and then the note had appeared. 
Hackett had picked it up, then had 
opened his door, but the none too clean 
hall of the Allenby Hotel had been 
empty. 

Hackett puzzled over it. It was cer- 
tainly written by a native; “cafion” was 
agive-away. But not by any one of the 
Allenby girls he had met? And cer- 


tainly not by a woman of the town. 


This absorbing romance is one of her best. 


The writer evidently knew his habits 
and his state of mind. However, the 
mystery would soon be solved, for it 
was now four o’clock; it would take 
about twenty minutes to reach the place 
she had named. 

It was in full view from his window, 
and the tiresome landscape acquired a 
new interest for Hackett—the curve of 
hills, a scarred and bowldered lower 
jaw thrust up against the = gray 
February sky, and a foreground of dull, 
grass-patched sand. “The poplars” 
were on the hillside above a narrow 
gorge, on a ledge from which there was 
a good view down valley—the glisten- 
ing ribbon that was the Union Pacific 
track, and in the far distance the tops 
of the snow-covered Nevada moun- 
tains. The tumble of water in the gorge 
was ever present. The spot was beau- 
tiful; the lady evidently had an eye for 
the romantic. 

Hackett was experiencing the first 
pulse of excitement in four weeks. He 
was only twenty-four and inclined to 
the adventurous. Scott Prentiss, Presi- 
dent of the Ormand Chemical Com- 
pany, had taken Hackett with him to 
the Orient on a business trip, four 
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months of vivid impressions for Hack- 
ett. On their return to New York, 
Hackett had expected to be employed 
by the Ormand Company; he might be 
sent to the Orient in the interests of the 
company. It was a big opportunity for 
a young fellow and, when he and Pren- 
tiss had boarded the Overland Limited 
in San Francisco, Hackett had been 
light of heart. 

But on the first day Eastward, he had 
learned that a man may be a shark and 
an octopus combined, all saw teeth and 
tentacles, in business matters, and at 
the same time a _ vulnerable fool. 
Hackett had early decided that Prentiss 
was not admirable in certain ways, but 
he had not thought him foolish enough 
to be led off at an hour’s notice by a 
doubtful-looking, fluffy-haired person. 
As soon as he had seen her in their car, 
judging from past experiences with 
Prentiss, Hackett had decided that he 
would dine alone that night, but he had 
not foreseen that Prentiss would an- 
nounce a change of plans. He had pro- 
posed to “look up some friends in 
Nevada,” and Hackett could “stop off 
at Allenby” and wait for him there. 

“T’ll be gone only a few days,” Pren- 
tiss had concluded easily. 

At Allenby, Hackett had waited for 
four weeks, with occasional telegrams 
from Prentiss ordering him to “Sit 
tight. Delayed by business.” Busi- 
ness! With each day, Hackett’s rage 
had grown. Did Prentiss intend to 
wait about until the lady settled her 
affairs in Reno? Keep him stuck in 
this hole in the desert? 

But for the moment Hackett had for- 
gotten his grievance. He studied his 
tie, brushed his hair, and polished his 
shoes. His garments hailed from New 
Yerk, and, walking stick in hand, he 
looked a very presentable young man. 
He went out by the side entrance 
which, unlocked night and day, had 
given the Allenby Hotel its “wide- 
open” reputation, and strode direct 
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for 
group of 
poplars. 

He was 
first at the 
rendezvous, 
but he was 
early. He 
sat down on 
a rock and 
scanned the 
valley. There 
were some teams 
crossing the open, and 
the afternoon train was 
in, panting and belching 
steam behind the rows of 
poplars interspersed by 
roofs which constituted 
Allenby, but there was no 
feminine form in sight. 

It was a dislodged stone 
plunging into the gorge that 
made him turn. A child—no, a girl, 
something that might be either an over- 
tall thirteen or a belated sixteen, had 
scrambled over the edge of the gorge 
and was looking at Hackett with quite 
as much interest as he bestowed upon 
her—a thin, pale, little face besprinkled 
with freckles and, beneath an ugly 
green tam-o’-shanter, vividly red hair 
cut short like a boy’s. She wore 4 
skimpy gray sweater, and her cotton 
skirt was much too short for her 
length. Her body was as innocent of 
undulations as his walking stick. 

She was breathless, and Hackett had 
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time to recover from his disappoint- 
ment. A messenger, of course. 
“Did you want to see me?” he asked. 
She nodded. ; 
“I'll get a-hold of my breath—in a 
minute.” 
Jeing a polite youth, he suggested: 
“Won't you sit down?” 
She came over to the rock and sat 
beside him, then drew a long breath. 
“The trail down there isn’t bad, but 
[| shinned straight up to save time.” 
“Why did you come that steep way?” 
“’Cause I didn’t want to 
be seen.” Her voice was a 4 
; 


Even 


child’s treble, and she smiled 
at him, half shyly, half mean- 
ingly. 
Hackett 
what to 
smiled. 
“T’m glad you didn’t think 
my letter was a fake.” 
Hackett’s smile vanished. 
He looked at her, her half- 
child’s f and her alto- 


did not 


say, so he 


know 
also 


face 
gether-child’s figure. 

“You wrote that letter?” 
he said coldly. He did not 
believe her. 

Her eyes narrowed and an 
aggressive note hardened her 
voice. 

“Yes—I wrote it. Did 
you think a pretty lady wrote 
it who was only looking for 
some fun?” 

Hackett said nothing. If 
she had written the letter, it 
had been at some one’s dicta- 
tion; she was plainly enough 
a poor Allenby child. 

“IT wrote it, and it’s not a 
fake,” she declared clearly. 
“I know a big thing I can 
tell you about, and me and 
one other are the only ones 
that knows about it. And 
that other person’s not a Jady 
—he’s a man.” 
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The man had coached her, then. But 
what could they want of him? 

“I’m sorry I misunderstood,” he 
apologized. “But, you see, your note 
was rather—intriguing. I really 
couldn’t be expected to think that it 
was an important business matter.” 

Hackett was genuinely smiling now, 
for he began to see the comic side—his 
own eagerness for an adventure and the 
ridiculousness of a business confer- 
ence with this homely little girl. 

She dismissed his apology and came 


She waved to him from below; then the rocks hid her. 
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to the point with a decision worthy of 
an older head. 

“It doesn’t matter. You know a lot 
about dye stuffs, don’t you?” 

“A litth—why?” Hackett was suffi- 
ciently surprised. 

“And you’d like to make money for 
your company, wouldn’t you?” — 

“VYes—surely.” 

“T know how you can. 
I’m talking about.” 

“What do you mean?’ Hackett 
asked, impressed in spite of himself. 

Her eyes had grown wide, and she 
had flushed. 

“What would your company give to 
be able to produce as good dyes as any 
the Germans make?” 

Hackett was astonished both by her 
language and by the thing she had said. 

“What do you know about dyes?” he 
demanded. 

Suddenly she smiled. 

“That would be telling, wouldn’t it?” 
She was rather pretty when she smiled, 
both mischievous and provocative. 

“Have you worked out the process?” 
Hackett was laughing now. 

“No, but some one else has,” she 
said with a return to earnestness. 
“Now listen! There’s a man came here 
this fall. He talks like you, he’s edu- 
cated, he was a chemical expert once, 
he’s worked all his life in laboratories. 
If it’s the big thing he thinks it is, your 
company’d be interested, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Any company would. But why 
hasn’t he done something with it?” 

She made a gesture of despair. 

“If you saw him, you’d understand!” 
She touched her forehead. “The 
trouble’s here. But he wasn’t off his 
head when he worked out his formula. 
He was working on it in Germany, last 
spring. Then the war came. They 
raided his laboratory, and they did 
awful things to him. I don’t know just 
what, but he was an American citizen, 
and he got away. But it affected his 
brain. He has the idea spies are al- 
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ways after him, and he wandered here, 
thinking he was hiding, don’t you see? 
And all the time he has held on to his 
formula, like a crazy man would. He 
won't show it to any one. Your eyes 
are asking how do I come to know, 
then? Because the old man loves me, 
Even a crazy old man has to love some- 
body. An’ though he’s crazy, he’s bet- 
ter company than any one else around 
here, because he’s interesting. I found 
out from him how to write that letter, 
just by asking questions. He didn’t 
know I was writing it, and he doesn’t 
know about you, either. I like him a 
lot—and I’m awful sorry for him!” 
Her eyes suddenly brimmed with tears, 

She had completely captured Hack- 
ett’s interest. 

“T wish I could talk to him, even if 
it’s only some crazy notion he has,” he 
said kindly. 

“You couldn’t! He’d take to the 
mountains!” she said positively. “I’m 
the only person could persuade him.” 

“See if you can’t persuade him.” 

“That’s what I’m proposing to do, 
You’d strike even a crazy man as hon- 
est. I think you could get him to talk to 
you. Then, when your boss came, you 
could tell him about it—see? Then, if 
your company’d buy it, I could take the 
poor old man away from here. If I 
had some money, I’d look up his rela- 
tions—they must be nice people, for he 
is a regular gentleman. If you sold that 
formula for us, you’d be doing an aw- 
ful kind thing for him and me—besides 
doing a good thing for your company.” 

She certainly possessed powers of 
persuasion. A sweet note enriched her 
child’s voice, and her eyes would have 
melted stone. They were blue and 
fringed with brown lashes, the only 
pretty thing about her. 

“You’ve been building castles in the 
air, I’m afraid,” Hackett said sympa- 
thetically. “I’m afraid there’s nothing 
in it, but I’ll gladly look into it and do 
my very best.” 
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“It's a big thing—so sure as I’m liv- 
ing!” she said passionately, Then, 
more quietly, “But you wait and see. 
You can’t tell if a thing’s good till 
you've tasted it.” She looked out over 
the valley. “And to think of him and 
me getting out of this!” she said softly. 
“Tl would take awful good care of him, 
and I’d learn a few things.” 

“Have you always lived 
Hackett asked with interest. 

“Two years. I lived in Goldfield be- 
fore that.” 

“Ilave you no parents—or anything 
—that you talk of going off as you do?” 

She laughed shortly. 

“| guess what parent I have wouldn’t 
cry if I cleared!” She sprang up. 
“But when do you want to see the old 
man?” 

“The sooner, the better. I’m keen 
for it. 


here?” 


“To-morrow afternoon, then,” she 
said energetically. ‘These moonlight 
nights, he’s always out walking the 
mountains. To-night he'll be gone 
sure. But I'll get hold of him to- 
morrow. I tell you—I’ll be here to- 
morrow by three; and you come. Then 
I'll take you to his place, see? His 
cabin’s the other side of this hill.” 

“Very well. But why haven’t I seen 
you in Allenby? I thought I knew 
every face in the place.” 

“Because I’ve been having typhoid 
fever.” 

“That’s too bad! But how do you 
happen to know about me—and Mr. 
Prentiss ?” 

Her glance was mischievous. 

“Oh, I wasn’t too sick to hear the 
gossip. That woman’s just sirening 
him for a while. He won't stay much 
longer, I guess.” . 

Hackett avoided Prentiss’ affair. 

“Typhoid fever is no fun,” he re- 
marked. 

“I wouldn’t have minded so much if 
only my hair had come in black—like 
yours,’ she said wistfully. “They 
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shaved me, and | did hope it would! 
But it’s the same old red.” 

Hackett was thoroughly amused; she 
was a taking oddity. 

“But your eyes are a lovely blue,” he 
returned gallantly. “And I like red 
hair. J think real red hair is wonder- 
ful—on a woman.” 

His tribute was rewarded by a bril- 
liant glance. 

“You do!” Then she was visited by 
depression. “Red or black—what dif- 
ference does it make in this hole? 
There’s no chance for any one here.” 

“But there is a school here. You go, 
don’t you?” 

“School!” She looked down at her 
attire and flushed hotly. ‘Working for 
the clothes on my back—that’s it! 
There’s nobody offering to dress me 
that I know of.” The hardihood in her 
voice was belied by a quiver. She 
turned abruptly toward the gorge. 
“T’ve got to be going,” she announced. 

Hackett followed. 

“But you haven't told 
name?” 


me your 


She stood poised on the edge. 

“Mame’s my name—M-a-m-e. Pret- 
ty name, isn’t it?” she said with bravado 
and, flinging up her arms, disappeared 
over the edge. 

Hackett thought she had fallen until 
he looked over and saw that she was 
jumping from bowlder to bowlder with 
the agility of a chamois. She waved 
to him from below; then the rocks hid 
her. 

Hackett was left to his reflections. 
The value of her offering was highly 
problematical, but her case was obvious 
enough—an eager, intelligent brain im- 
prisoned in Allenby. Poor little soul! 


And she couldn’t even attend the 
barren-looking schoolhouse yonder! 
He felt thoroughly sorry for her. 


“You'd strike even a crazy man as hon- 
est.” A compliment, that! 

Then, as he returned to the hotel, he 
pondered what she had said: “As good 
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dyes as any the Germans make.” If the 
war went on—and there had been six 
months of, it already—there was going 
to be a famine in dyes. The American 
dyes were poor. Prentiss was nervous 
over it, every dye-stuff concern was. 
That was what had taken Prentiss to 
the Orient—a search for substitutes. 
For if America should be drawn into 
the war But an improbable thing 
like this! Still, as Prentiss was always 
saying, “Never let a chance slip.” 

When Hackett entered his room, his 
reflections were abruptly deflected, for, 
seated before his stove, a cigar between 
his lips, was Prentiss. 

“Hello, Hackett!” he said cordially. 
“T’ve given you a surprise, haven’t 1?” 

“Yes,—you!” was Hackett’s 
thought, but he said, “I’m glad 
to see you, sir.” There was an 
edge to the words, however. 

“You’re tired enough of this 

place, I imagine,” Prentiss said 
easily. “It’s worse than I 
thought. I’m sorry, but we'll be 
off first thing in the morning. 
And I’ve good news for you. I 
telegraphed on my recommenda- 
tions, and it’s arranged that you 
go to Japan and China for us. 
You'll get your instructions in 
New York. Then back you go 
again.” Prentiss had made his 
peace in royal fashion. 

Hackett flushed warmly. 

“Thank you, sir. I'll do my 
very best for the company.” 

Scott Prentiss was an exceed- 
ingly good-looking man of forty- 
five, dark hair graying at the 
temples, tall, well-featured, im- 
maculately groomed, and with a 
convincing manner. Hackett was 


pression was keen rather than pleasant. 
Then he smiled. 

“Of course you will. I know good 
material when I see it, and I never let a 
chance slip. What have you been doing 
with yourself here? Anything pretty 
about, or are you ready to go?” 


as tall as he, but too slim as yet for his height, and his 
dark face was eager and intelligent rather than handsome. 
But youth has the advantage; the elder man had begun 
to coarsen. There was a lifetime before Hackett, and 


he was not the sort to waste himself. 


Possibly Prentiss had some such thought, for his ex- 
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That was like Prentiss—business 
first, then women. Hackett shrugged. 

“Look around a bit, sir. You'll be 
ready to—leave.” 

Hackett had been about to say, “take 
the first train,” but had remembered his 
He pondered for a mo- 
The matter would 


engagement. 
ment, then decided. 


“Here you are. 
and couldn’t raise you,” he said 
with an air which instantly pro- 
claimed him neither father nor 


I just phoned 
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have to be. put up to Prentiss finally ; 
just as well to tell him now. Prentiss 
might try to take advantage of the old 
man, but Hackett meant to guard 
against that. Besides, there could be 
nothing in it—possibly a man with a 
mania over chemistry. 

“I’m ready to go,” Hackett supple- 
mented, “only I have an odd sort of an 
engagement for to-morrow afternoon. 
I'll tell “ 

“T know it!” Prentiss interrupted. 
“What’s she like?’ 

Hackett thought of 
laughed. 

“Well, there is a girl in it,’ he con- 
fessed, “but she looks about thir- 
teen and she has short red hair. 
She’s let me in for something 


Mame _ and 


husband nor brother—nor legitimate uncle. 
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interesting, though, sir,” and he detailed 
his conversation with Mame, the part of 
it which bore on business. 

When Hackett concluded, Prentiss 
had removed his cigar and was looking 
at its glowing tip. He put it back be- 
tween his lips. 

“There can’t be a thing in it,” he said 
positively. “Some fool gone crazy 
over the war; that’s all.” 

“But it’s worth looking into, isn’t it?” 

“Yes—of course. But why can’t we 
see him to-night? I simply must be in 
New York by Thursday.” 

“I told you, Mame said he was cer- 
tain to be off on the hill to-night, and 
she’ll have to persuade him to show his 
formula.” 

“*Mame!’ What a name!” 
exclaimed parenthetically. “I tell you 
what I'll do, Hackett. Somebody must 
know about this old man. I'll make 
some inquiries this evening—carefully 
of course—and if it seems probable, 
you can stay over to-morrow, even if 
I can’t. I don’t propose to waste a day 
over any such wild-goose chase as this.” 
He rose. “I want a cocktail. Will you 
come?” 

Hackett grimaced. 

“I don’t want anything of their mix- 
ing, thank you.” 

“Well, Ido. If they don’t know how, 
I’ll show them,” and Prentiss went out. 

But in a moment he returned and 
closed the door behind him. 

“You know what’s occurred to me? 
Possibly the old man’s a spy.” 

“A spy!” Hackett said, startled; 
then added instantly, “But the girl’s not. 
She’s a nice little thing.” 

“You never can tell,” said Prentiss. 
“They’d like to know over there just 
what we’re doing in the way of dye, 
wouldn’t they ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Of course. But that’s just a guess 
of mine. There was a man called 
Bright who came on the train with me, 
and he asked me to dinner with him, at 


Prentiss 
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his house. He had a pretty daughter 
along, black eyes and dimples and all 
that, who’s been studying for a nurse. 
Nurse Bright, I called her. They live 
here. I can sound Bright a little about 
this old man. You better get your 
packing done, on the chance that we 
go by the six o’clock, and when I’m 
through with Bright, I’ll come and tell 
you.” 

Hackett had heard of Bright, the 
foremost citizen of Allenby, and a good 
sort. 

“Very well, sir,” he returned. 

Hackett was in high spirits. 
a “canned” dinner with contentment, 
then packed his trunk. If he didn’t get 
a promotion within the year, he was a 
numskull! He waited up for Prentiss. 
Then, too sleepy to keep awake, he 
went to bed. 

He was dreaming of rapid promo- 
tions when a hand on his shoulder 
waked him. 

“Who? What?” he asked thickly. 

Prentiss loomed large above him in 
the moonlight, and Hackett had the 
feeling that it was very late and that 
his room was cold. 

“I’ve been playing poker with 
3right,” Prentiss said. “I wouldn't 
have waked you, but we’re off by the 
six o’clock, so be ready. Bright knew 
all about the old man, Hackett. He’s 
an old language professor from a little 
college near Los Angeles and never was 
in Germany in his life. He’s harm- 
lessly insane—simply imagines that he’s 
a great chemist. The old fellow is clear 
off, and the little girl has taken his talk 
for gospel. That’s all there is to it. 
He’s not even a spy,” and Prentiss 
chuckled. 

“I’m sorry,’ Hackett muttered. By 
a great effort he decided that it was—a 
girl for whom he was sorry. Then he 
dreamed that he was fighting the Ger- 
mans. 

But in his room across the hall, 
Prentiss was acting in a peculiar man- 
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She took the thermometer and glanced at it. “Normal. What’s wrong with you?” 


ner. He had carefully locked his door, 
then had pulled down the window 
shades before turning on the lights. He 
stood for a time listening, then took off 
his gloves and his overcoat and washed 
his hands, which were forbiddingly 
stained. He looked at the dirty red- 
dish water, then turned out the light, 
cautiously opened his window, and 


threw out the water. His overcoat was 
as it should be, but his coat was torn 
and smudged. His trousers also were 
soiled and smeared, and his shirt cuffs 
were not pleasant to look at. He took 
off all his garments and put them in his 
trunk. His gloves he burned. He was 
busied about his room until a tinge 
of gray edged the window shades. 
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CHAPTER II. 

1,379,000 Troops Designated for Demobili- 
zation. San Francisco Welcomes Its 
Returning Heroes. First Twenty- 
three Wounded Reach City. 

Hackett dropped the paper, turned 
sidewise to ease his aching leg, and 
looked at the thronged lobby. Khaki, 
khaki everywhere, and sailor blue, 
boys meeting mothers or fathers, 
sweethearts or wives; older faces with 
the stamp of hard service upon them; 
a sprinkling of French uniforms, “blue- 
devils” bound for Siberia, and the more 
than usually alert collection of business 
men from all quarters of the globe 
bound for all quarters of the globe; 
women waiting for the expected man, 
men waiting for the expected woman. 
War was over. What next? Life had 
received a great jolt; life was adjusting 
itself. 

For a week Hackett had watched the 
changing throng, watched, mostly, for 
he knew few people in the city. He 
would shed his uniform very shortly, for 
he had answered the question, “What 
next?” He lifted his paper again, then 
held it suspended, for his attention was 
arrested. Within a few feet of him was 
seated a girl. He had noticed her feet, 
two of the smallest and best-clad feet 
he had ever seen, crossed, not knee 
fashion, but with one silk-clad ankle 
modestly resting upon the other. The 
soldier returns from the front with an 
eager appreciation of soft textures and 
colors and feminine belongings, and 
Hackett’s eyes traveled up—a gown of 
soft rich brown, beautiful furs  en- 
veloping a slight body, a provocative 
“flu veil” covering all but the downcast 
eyes, a little toque with a single tremu- 
lous bird-of-paradise feather, altogether 
as daintily rich a creation as he had ever 
seen. Then she raised her lashes and 
their eyes met; blue hers were, a pansy 
blue with immensely long black lashes 
under delicate black brows—and 
bronze-black hair. 


They looked at each other, Hackett’s 
eyes eager, the swift, unconscious de- 
mand of the soldier who has answered 
to the question, “What next?’ “A 
home next.” In her eyes there was 
nothing Hackett could fathom; they 
simply dropped. But she did an en- 
couraging thing—she removed her flu 
veil, folded it, and sat looking at the 
lobby. 

And Hackett was absorbing her—the 
slightly tiptilted nose, the curve of red 
lips, the softly rounded chin, milk-white 
skin, and cheeks faintly flushed. She 
was beautiful; she was neither rouged 
nor powdered, and her mouth was 
fresh and sweet; she looked “nice,” 
and very young. 

Presently she stirred. She searched 
her bag for something, and her veil 
dropped to the floor. Instantly Hack- 
ett seized the opportunity; one limping 
step and he had bent and, with her sur- 
prised eyes upon him, was offering the 
bit of chiffon. 

“You might lose it,” he said. 

She smiled suddenly, and then he 
saw her teeth, white and even. 

“Oh—thank you.” Then, as sudden- 
ly, “You’ve been wounded, haven't 
your” Her voice was as young as her 
face, a childish lisp with a lilting note. 

“It’s nothing. It happened a year 
ago. I fell the other day and set it to 
aching again; that’s all.’ His eyes had 
never left her face; he was both flushed 
and smiling. 

“You were over there?” With that 
lilt the words were sweeter than if she 
had sung them. 

“For three years.” 

Her brows knitted as if practical 
matters puzzled her. 

“And what will you do now ?” 

“\Vork—and ‘settle down.” 

She was profoundly grave. 

“There’s an awfully good nurse here 
in the hotel. I should think she’d help 
your leg?” Then she flushed as if re- 
gretting a too sudden interest. 


” 
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Hackett was thinking that he would 
like to kiss her. She made soft “th’s” 
of all her “s’s.” She’d be an adorable 
thing to come home to after a day’s 
work, 

“Nurse Bright—yes, I know her. 
She fixed me up after I fell. Are you 
staying here?” 

“Yes. My father, Mr. Crawford, is 
in Alaska, but my home is in the East.” 

She had suddenly acquired an air of 
withdrawal; she was looking beyond 
him, into the lobby. A rotund, bald- 
headed man of the highly-successful-in- 
business sort was approaching. He 
came straight toward them, bestowed 
an up-and-down glance upon Hackett, 
and then held out a fat hand to the girl. 

“Here you are. I just phoned and 
couldn’t raise you,” be said with an air 
which instantly proclaimed him neither 
father nor husband nor brother—nor 
legitimate uncle. 

Her manner was a pretty combina- 
tion of indifference and coquetry. 

“Did you? I’ve been watching the 
people.” She looked up at him from 
beneath her long lashes. 

“There’re plenty of them about—here 
a day and then off.” An intimation of 
the ephemeral as applied to Hackett. 

“The roses were simply lovely. Two 
dozen of them and such long stems!” 

He hesitated, then said with evident 
distaste : 

“I’m not responsible 
Prentiss, I suppose.” 

“IT wonder,” she said 
“They are beauties.” 

Her elderly admirer looked discom- 
posed, but controlled himself. 

“I just sent you up some violets. I 
thought we’d go to dinner to-night and 
you’d wear them,” he said coaxingly. 

“Did you? How nice of you! But 
I have an engagement for to-night.” 
She looked at her wrist watch and 
sprang up. “Mercy! I didn’t know it 
was so late! I must go. Thank you 
for the violets. I'll put them in water, 





this time. 


reflectively. 
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She 
first she smiled at 
“Thank you for finding my 





and then some other day 
moved off, but 
Hackett. 
veil.” 

Hackett smiled reservedly. He had 
taken up his paper and was reading it— 
upside down. It was disgusting—and 
disappointing. That coarse old money- 
bag! Married surely—he was the 
type. Prentiss, too! That placed her 
beyond a doubt. But she looked so 
young and sweet. Damn money! 

But he watched her progress through 
the lobby. Every man she passed 
turned to look after her. Who 
wouldn’t look at such a vision? She 
dropped her veil when in mid course, 
and it was captured by three young offi- 
cers, each with a hand upon it and caps 
doffed to meet her. “Oh, thank you— 
tho much!” Hackett saw her lips form 
the words. Then, in the neighborhood 
of the elevator, she met the man whom 
evidently she had spied from a distance 
—Scott Prentiss, changed somewhat by 
four additional years, grayer and 
stouter, but a strikingly handsome man 
still. Hackett could see the empresse- 
ment of his greeting, and noticed, with a 
queer feeling, the beauty of her lifted 
face. And he was not consoled by the 
unease of the other man, the bestower 
of violets, who looked fairly apoplectic. 
Then the elevator carried her upward, 
and Prentiss turned on his heel and 
disappeared. 

Hackett went to his room and lay 
down. The nurse had told- him to keep 
to his bed for a few days, till those sore 
nerves stopped aching. But it was a 
change, getting down to the lounge and 
watching the crowd. Prentiss, eh? 
And still upon the old quests—money 
and women. He had not seen the man 
for three years; he had almost forgot- 
ten his existence. But that pretty 
young thing! She looked so nice and 
well-reared. 

Presently Hackett went to the tele- 
phone. 
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Sis sie no name could have suited her better 
. — bright dark eyes and black lashes, plenty 
of dark hair, a good skin and a good 
contour, a pretty, humorous mouth and 
a rounded figure, and a resonant, but 
very feminine voice with a delightful 
hint of Irish accent. She was a possi- 
ble twenty-eight, and as pretty and as 
wholesome and as wise a woman of 
five-foot-four as one could meet with 
on a many days’ 
journey. 

‘“*Fever?’’ 
she asked. 

“IT don’ 
think so 
My leg 
aches, 
rather.”’ 
She 

























“Give me Nurse ee 
Bright, please?’ and 
in a moment, “Nurse, 
my leg’s bad again.” 

“Been dancing, I sup- 
pose?” a bright voice answered. 

“T haven’t. I’ve only been down 
to the lounge.” 

“Well, I’ll be along in ten min- 
utes. You lie down.” 

When the nurse entered, Hackett :. 
was propped on his pillows, eyes bright BI 
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and cheeks flushed. He smiled at her. i Coat Gh — 
“TI can’t do without you,” he said. ‘ 
And she smiled at him; they were Across the disordered table, bending forward, one 
very good friends. But she also eyed clenched hand at her breast and the other 
him keenly. Bright was her name, and holding a pistol, was the girl. 
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whipped out her thermometer and put 
it between his lips, then went to the 
telephone. 

“I’m in 708. All right—tell 1100 [’ll 
be along in a few minutes.” She re- 
placed the receiver. “Preserve me 
from a millionaire who has the flu and 
a deal on at the same time!” she 
ejaculated. “He reminds me of a buck- 
ing goat. I thought I’d get time for a 
cup of tea.” 

“Have it here—with me?” Hackett 
mumbled. 

“That’s nice of you, but I haven't 
time.” She took the thermometer and 
glanced at it. ‘Normal. What's 
wrong with you?” 

“Nothing much. I wanted to ask you 
something.” ea 

She broke into her bright smile. 

“T guessed as much the minute I saw 
you, : 

“You’re a dear thing, Nurse Bright!” 

“Good gracious! If you’re going to 
propose to me, I'll take your tempera- 
ture again. Maybe I made a mistake! 
There was a French soldier asked me 
to go back to France with him this 
morning. The poor soul had a temper- 
ature of a hundred and four. He didn’t 
know what he was saying.” But 
Nurse Bright blushed; she had a way 
of blushing and looking vastly wise and 
takingly shrewd, all at the same time. 

Hackett laughed. Then he asked 
soberly: 

“Do you know a little girl who’s 
staying here? She has blue eyes and 
long black lashes, the longest I’ve ever 
seen, and she lisps a litthe. She’s a per- 
fect little beauty, but she looks nice.” 

Nurse Bright’s eyes danced. 

“Yes. What about her?” 

Hackett recounted his experience. 

“T don’t know the fat one, but I do 
know the other one. She seemed too 
nice for—for that sort of thing,” he 
concluded. 

Nurse Bright had grown grave. 

“Tt can’t be the girl I mean,” she said 
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“little thing I’ve ever known. 
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positively. “She’s from a school in 
Boston, an Eastern girl, and the nicest 
Her 
father’s a mining man in Alaska, and 
she has come on to meet him.” 

“It’s the same. She told me, ‘My 
father, Mr. Crawford, is in Alaska. 
But my home is in the East.’ ” 

Nurse Bright stood arrested. 

“But my girl’s name is not Crawford. 
Her name’s Betty King.” 

“A stepfather, maybe.” 

“No. He’s her own 
told me so.” 

Hackett looked puzzled, but uncon- 
vinced. 

“She fits your description perfectly, 
sweet and young and nice—all but those 
two old vultures,” and honesty made 
him add, “and the way she loses: her 
veil.” 

“How was she dressed?” 
Bright asked quietly. 

“Beautifully—all in brown—expen- 
sive furs and a little hat with a bird-of- 
paradise feather in it. Richly dressed.” 

Nurse Bright’s brows came together, 
but she maintained stoutly: 

“There’s some mistake. You see, she 
had a bad cold when she came. I was 
afraid it was going to be the flu, and 
I’ve seen a lot of her—the simplest 
dressed little thing, and never a rose or 
a box of candy about. I was in her 
room only this morning. She’s a 
sensible little thing and so all-around 
square—and pretty! I’ve liked her, 
and I know a deal about human na- 
ture, believe me!” 

“T liked her, too,” said Hackett. “It 
made me sick to see Prentiss holding 
her hand. He’s——” 

“Scott Prentiss?’ Nurse Bright 
asked quickly. She was standing; she 
sat down. 

“Yes—you know him, then? I was 
employed by his firm once. He took me 
out to the Orient with him four years 
ago, and I know every inch of him, 
when it comes to women. I remember 


father. She 


Nurse 
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he kept me waiting four weeks while he 
was off playing about. Then | went 
back to New 
was going to go to the Orient for his 
firm, but the things the Germans were 
doing were too much for me. I went 
to France instead, and I’ve not seen 
him since—till to-day.” 

“My father used to know 
Nurse Bright said soberly. ‘I know all 
about him. He’s married, but that’s a 
thing he doesn’t mention, I just hap- 
pened to know it. He’s staying here.” 

Hackett was visited by a recollection. 

“I remember now his speaking of 
your father, and of you. So your 
home was in Allenby! That’s where | 
did my waiting about for Prentiss. 
How | loathed that place! By the 
way, do you know what ever became 
of a little girl called Mame? I never 
knew her last name. She was a little 
red-haired girl of about fourteen, and 
poverty poor. I remember she said she 
was ‘working for the clothes on my 
back.’ I’ve always remembered her. If 
I'd gone to the Orient instead of to 
France, | think I should have stopped 
off in Allenby and hunted her up, she 
was such a pathetically plucky little 
thing.” 

“Mamie Black. I remember her. 
She was an orphan, and she used to 
work at the hotel sometimes.” 

“What became of her?” 

“She died, I  believe—pneumonia 
after typhoid fever. There was a lot 
of it in Allenby that winter. I was 
there for only a couple of weeks with 
my father, but I remember I had my 
hands full.” 

“The poor little kid!’ Hackett said 
softly. “So she got out of Ailenby 
after all.” 

“And you were the assistant Scott 
Prentiss talked about on the train.” 

Hackett’s face changed. 

“The same,” he said shortly. 
now he’s about his old tricks. 


him,” 


“And 
When 


did he put up here, Nurse Bright?” 


York with him, and I - 
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“About two weeks ago.” 

“When did this little girl come?” 

“I can’t remember. Only about a 
week ago.” Nurse Bright had an ex- 
ceedingly good memory; it failed her 
only when she wished it to. She rose. 
“T know there’s some mistake,” she de- 
clared cheerfully. “There are plenty of 
chickeny things about this place. And 
Betty’s not the only girl who has a 
father in Alaska. I’ve known queerer 
things than one girl’s impersonating an- 
other, too. Some odd things I’ve come 
across! Now little Betty King is one 
you ought to know—just the little wife 
for a young fellow who’s bent on 
marrying, like you.” Nurse Bright’s 
lips had lifted at the corners; her grav- 
ity had fled. 

But Hackett was laboring under a 
fixed idea. 

“Look here, Nurse Bright,” he said 
pleadingly. “I know we are talking 
about the same girl. Can’t you talk to 
her a little, a nice woman like you? 
She didn’t like the fat one, I could tell 
that, but Prentiss could fool a nice girl. 
He’s so good-looking and so plausible. 
A man can’t tell a girl, you know—not 
as a woman can,” he ended helplessly. 

Nurse Bright looked at his vigorous 
length stretched on the bed, dark face 
alight, a nice boy grown into a nice 
man—and a good soldier. He was both 
reliable and a fighter, the kind that 
makes his way. He was about a year 
older than herself—and determinedly 
eager for a home. And there was such 
a thing as love at first sight. 

But she did not mention her thoughts. 

“Sure—I’ll find out all about it.” she 
said, Irish accent uppermost. “I'll be 
about it the first minute I get. And 
you keep off that leg of yours, mind? 
I'll look in later on, and, meantime, just 
you remember this—if our mothers had 
been wiser, there wouldn’t be these little 
chickens running about to-day, at all, at 
all,” with which smiling remark, she 
withdrew. 















“It’s all right now, so don’t } 
cry,” repeated Nurse Bright. I tu 


“We'll go straight back to ‘al 


the hotel and nobody’ll know 
about it at all. Just be as 
composed as you can.” 


But she looked grave as she hurried 
along the hall. She made several calls, 
and then she devoted herself to other 
matters; her investigations extended 
even to the dispatcher of cabs. So it 
was half past six before she rapped on 
Hackett’s door. 

“Did you see her, Nurse Bright?” 
was Hackett’s greeting. 

“No—she’s not in her room.” 
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Hackett’s face lengthened. 

“She’s with him, I suppose.” 

“To-night’s the time to see her,” 
Nurse Bright said cheerfullv. “I often 
go in for a talk with Ler before I turn 
in. I found out there’s no Miss Craw- 
ford here. How are you feeling?” 

“Oh, I’m al! right.” 

He looked anything but “right,” but 
she did not say so. 
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“IT wish I was!” she said, and she 
let the corners of her mouth droop. 
“I’m tired out.” 

In all the rush days of the flu, Hack- 
ett had not heard her make such an 
admission. He was the same consider- 
ate boy he had always been. 

“Of course you are! And here [I lie 
a lazy hulk! Sit down and I'll have 
something up for you—anything you 
say.” He was halfway to the telephone. 

“No, no!” she objected. “I’m going 
to take two hours off and get a good 
dinner somewhere and watch the danc- 
ing. What I need is a bit of variety. 
I ought to have closed with that nice 
boy in 801. He won’t mind me, any- 
way, and stay in.” 

Hackett was visited by an idea, 

“Have dinner with me?” he said 
quickly. “I’d be pleased beyond any- 
thing! It wouldn’t hurt me a bit. I'd 
have a taxi.” 

“It would be nice she answered 
with the air of one tempted to some- 
thing that had never occurred to her. 
Then, with sudden decision, “Yes, I 
will! It won’t take me twenty minutes 
to get ready.” She was all brightness 
again and had already reached the door. 

“Good! I simply couldn’t have stood 
the evening alone.” 

It was a transformed Nurse Bright 
and a particularly fine-looking young 
officer who were smilingly handed into 
a cab by the hotel official. Every em- 
ployee from story twelve to the second 
cellar knew Nurse Bright; at Christ- 
mas they had given her a “combination 
present” with the inscription, “It’s only 
silver. We wish it was diamonds.” 
Nurse Bright had “‘style;” she was 
pretty in uniform and almost beautiful 
when in a smart gown, plentiful furs, 
and a becoming hat; her cheeks were 
like roses, Irish color and all her own. 

Hackett looked admiringly at her as 
he asked, “Where shall we go?” and 
when she said, ‘‘Bates’—it’s the gayest,” 
he thought that there were not many 
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who would be escorting so pretty a 
girl. She looked just that—a bright, 7 
very pretty girl. In the taxi, he 
stroked the bit of fur that lay across 
his knee. 

“I like pretty things, Miss Bright,” 
he observed. 

She noticed the “Miss” and the strok- 
ing hand; it was pleasant sometimes to 
be out of uniform. But life was highly 
interesting, either in or out of uniform. 

“That’s an original remark!” she 
said, and they both laughed. 

At Bates’ the dancing had only just 
begun. Nurse Bright preferred a table 
near the entrance, not far from the 
stairway leading up to the gallery and 
the private dining rooms. As he could 
not dance, Hackett had suggested the 
gallery, but if she was satisfied, he was. 
They dallied over their ordering and 
over their dinner and, long before they 
had reached the coffee stage, the place 
was crowded and the cabaret in full 
swing. There had been a_ steady 
stream up the stairway; every table in 
the gallery was occupied. Some of 
those who went up did not appear there 
—noticeably so one couple who had 
come in fairly early. 

Nurse Bright had seen them. She 
had seen every one who had entered, 
and, while she was pointing out to 
Hackett a couple who were dancing, 
she was watching keenly the two who 
ascending the stairs—a_ slim, 
vivid-looking young girl in a wide hat, 
with more than a single bird-of- 
paradise feather drooped upon its 
brim, and a strikingly handsome gray- 
haired man. They disappeared, and 
Nurse Bright continued to make 
Hackett laugh. She was at her very 
best, and Hackett appeared quite con- 
tent to spend an interminable time over 
every course. 

But when they were sipping their 
coffee, she suddenly sprang to her feet. 
A waiter had run down the stairs, had 
looked hurriedly about him, then had 


were 
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dived for the proprietor, who stood 
near the entrance, The two were run- 
ning up the stairs. 

Hackett had not seen them; he 
looked at Nurse Bright in amazement. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Hush!” she said. “Come upstairs 
with me. Something’s happened.” And 
the next moment she was on her way, 
with Hackett at her heels. 

They came up into a red-carpeted 
hallway dimly besprinkled with red 
lights, on the left, curtained entrances 
into the gallery, and on the right, a 
succession of doors. At the end of the 
hall the waiter and the proprietor were 
trying to force a closed door. It gave 
way, and the two plunged in. Nurse 
Bright and Hackett followed. 

Of the four, Hackett was the most 
shocked. Standing where the inthrust 
of the door had placed him was Pren- 
tiss, a disheveled look about him and 
crimson to the ears. Across the dis- 
ordered table, bending forward, one 
clenched hand at her breast and the 
other holding a pistol, was the girl. Her 
hat hung upon her bare shoulders and 
one arm was completely bare, the torn 
shoulder straps hung loose, and at her 
feet was a heap of broken china. She 
was dead white, and her eyes were 
blazing. 

They came in simultaneously with the 
proprietor’s exclamation: “Put that 
down—for God’s sake!” Both he and 
the waiter had flattened themselves 
against the wall. 

They caught the flaming side glance 
she directed at the two. 

“When he goes, I will! Go!” 
said to Prentiss. “Clear out!” 

Prentiss had looked at the group, and 
his and Hackett’s eyes had met. He 
was evidently not without courage, but 
possibly he feared Hackett more than 
he did the pointed pistol, for he 
promptly made his escape. Hackett 
moved to intercept him, but Nurse 
Bright clung to him. 
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“Let him go! Let him go!” she im- 
plored. “It’s better to let him go!’ 

The girl dropped the pistol and 
turned, and then she saw Nurse 
sright—and MHackett—and suddenly 
she collapsed. “Oh—Nurse Bright!” 
she said, and, sinking into a chair, flung 
her arms on the table and buried her 
face in them. 

Nurse Bright went straight to her. 

“There—there,” she said, patting the 
heaving shoulder. “There, it’s all over 
now.” 

The proprietor had hastened to close 
the door. Then, with an eye upon 
Hackett’s uniform, he began to bluster 
a little. 

“What do you mean—kicking up a 
row like this in my house? It’s a re- 
spectable 

Nurse Bright turned on him, 

“Quit—about your house! 
want the police here? 
young lady. 
him, too! 
you worry! If you have any sense, 
you'll see that the way’s clear and get 
us a taxi.” 

The proprietor took her advice; he 
disappeared with the waiter at his heels, 
and Nurse Bright motioned Hackett to 
get the girl’s coat, and he held it while 
she lifted the girl’s head, pinned up her 
hair, and straightened her hat. 

‘It’s all right now, so don’t cry,” she 
repeated meantime. ‘We'll go straight 
back to the hotel and nobody’ll know 
about it at all. Just be as composed as 
you can.” 

Hackett helped her into her coat 
while she kept her wet lashes lowered. 
Then, Hackett preceding, they made 
their way through the hall and down 
the stairs and to the waiting cab. 

“T’ll sit outside,” Hackett said. 

“It would be better,’ Nurse Bright 
agreed. “You know, I’ve just thought 
—we left the pistol.” 

“IT have it,” Hackett 
quietly. 


Do you 
I know this 
She’s all right! I know 


Your bill will be paid, don’t 


answered 
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It was only a short distance, and they 
entered the hotel together, by the side 
entrance, in accordance with Hackett’s 
order. There Nurse Bright parted 
from him. 

“T'll see you later,” she whispered. 

Hackett thought that she seemed ex- 
cited, more so than she had appeared 
at the café. The girl kept her face 
averted; Hackett could see only her 
crimson cheek. He waited a few 
moments; then he also sought the 
elevator. 


CHAPTER III. 

Nurse Bright kept her promise; 
about an_hour later she knocked: at 
Hackett’s door and entered in answer 
to his resolute “Come in.” She in- 
ferred several things from the way in 
which it was spoken and also from his 
businesslike attitude. He was smoking 
and writing. 

“Hello, Nurse Bright!’ he said, and 
rose. That was one of the little things 
she had always noticed about Hackett— 
his leg permitting, he always rose when 
she entered arid stood until she either 
would or would not be seated. 

“Manners are scarce,” was a remark 
Nurse Bright frequently made to her- 
self; she had never made it in con- 
nection with Hackett. 

“She’s all right now, Captain Hack- 
ett, and she wants to see you,” she 
announced. 

“Oh ’ said Hackett. 
down at the desk. 

Nurse Bright guessed what was pass- 
ing in his mind. Men were such under- 
standable creatures! Good or bad, they 
thought pretty much the same about 
some things. A little girl whose father 
ought to be looking after her, whose 
vanity has been flattered perhaps, just 
the dainty, sweetly pretty, and of 
course no-end-mischief-producing, but 
quite-adorably-all-right-if-married sort 
—that was one thing. But the kind 
that wears “vamp hats” and carries pis- 


He looked 
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tols—well, that was quite a different 
matter. And upon a seriously inclined 
young fellow who had had _ about 
enough of firearms and excitement in 
general, and had decided to take the 
most adventurous leap of all—‘‘settle 
down,” he would have called it—the 
incident at the café would have a chill- 
ing effect. He had been pretty pro- 
foundly impressed; he had been ready 
to knock Prentiss down, despite the 
shock given him by the flaming person 
with the pistol. But in the last hour 
he had been thinking; he was cool now. 
None of that sort for hime. 

Hackett looked up, and Nurse Bright 
saw refusal scrolled upon him. She 
could leave the matter right there; he 
would go on with his writing. Possi- 
bly Nurse Bright was tempted ; possibly 
she remembered certain admiring 
glances and the softened voice and the 
stroking hand in the cab. But Nurse 
Bright was Nurse “Right,” so what she 
said was; 

“T think I’d go. Let her try to square 
herself. It'll do her good, and it can’t 
hurt you. A bit of consideration never 
hurts anybody.” She knew the nature 
of the man when she made that plea. 

“Why—if you say so, I will.” He 
ended resolutely enough. 

“She’s down in my sitting room—37 
—an even number of odds. Tl’ll be 
along presently and rescue you—if you 
need it.” Her decision made, Nurse 
Bright could not refrain from a bit of 
fun. He 'was looking as solemn as if 
ordered to headquarters. 

That made him laugh. But he made 
no remark, and he asked no questions. 
Nurse Bright liked him the better for 
the omission; he had been rather hard 
hit, and now he was pretty thoroughly 
disgusted. He meant to be over with 
the interview as soon as possible. 

She went off smiling, and Hackett 
stopped only long enougl. to put the 
pistol in his pocket. The lady had a 
right to her property. And such was 
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his air when he knocked at the “even 
number of odds,” and the door was 
opened to him. 

It was the usual hotel room, made 
charming by Nurse Bright—a tasteful 
rug, several shaded table lamps, a 
many-cushioned couch, and _ flowers 
about. But Hackett did not notice 
these things; he did notice that the re- 
pellently straggling shoulder straps had 
disappeared, and the hat with its 
“vamp feathers;’ that the girl who 
stood for an uncertain moment after 
she had let him in was suffused with 
red, and that she found words difficult. 

“Nurse Bright said—she thought 
you'd come. Won’t you please—sit 
down—Captain Hackett?” 

She herself escaped to the couch and 
sat on its edge. She looked for all the 
world like a little girl caught masquer- 
ading in her mother’s best tea gown and 
afraid of a whipping. Evidently 
Nurse Bright had enveloped her in one 
of her own dresses—a pretty pinkish- 
red creation which double-wrapped her 
and was too long for her. Her bronze 
hair, gathered in a mass on the top of 
her head, emphasized the impression. 
She looked even younger without her 
hat. 

Hackett had meant to lay the pistol 
on the table, as a preliminary, but the 
recollection of its use by this shame- 
faced little girl was so preposterous 
that he kept it where it was. Then, 
with the scene at the café for a fillip, he 
reminded himself that she was a good 
little actress. He seated himself stiffly 
on a chair near the couch. 

She clutched nervously at the tea 
gown, twisted her hands in it, short- 
ening it enough to reveal the tips of 
two small slippers. Then she drew a 
long breath. 

“]—] want to explain about every- 
thing. My father’s name is Crawford, 
Captain Hackett, but my name isn’t 
King. My name is Mary Elizabeth 
Marsden, but it’s an adopted name. I 
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mean’ Mr. Atwood—his sister, Mrs. 
Her 
She spoke with 


Marsden, I mean—adopted me. 
home was in Boston.” 
an attempt at dignity. 

“Indeed?” said Hackett. 

Hackett was a New Englander, orig- 
inally, and there is nothing in creation 
more difficult to confess to than an 
incredulous Yankee,—barring an Eng- 
lishman who happens to be in the same 
frame of mind. There are moments 
when the New England bred harks 
back to early rearing, and so does the 
child of the desert and mining camp to 
her upbringing. That “Indeed?” was 
too much for Mary Elizabeth Marsden. 

“Oh, bother! I can’t tell it the way 
[ want to!” she exclaimed vigorously, 
and, with a suddenness that took 
Hackett’s breath, she sprang from the 
couch and knelt beside him. “Just look 
at me close!” she commanded. “I’m 
fixed up, I know, but don’t you remem- 
ber me? Don’t you remember Mame? 
And Allenby!” 

Hackett simply stared at her—the 
same blue eyes, without the blackened 
lashes; the same child’s voice, without 
the assumed lisp; the same tiptilted 
nose—— 

“Why!” he said. “Why—it is!” 

“Yes, it is! And the old man—you 
remember about him? Well, it was his 
sister adopted me—she really adopted 
me!” 

“So you did get out of Allenby, and 
you didn’t have to die to do it!” Hack- 
ett said. “I’m glad!” For the moment 
he completely forgot that she wore 
vamp hats and wielded pistols; he put 
his hands on her shoulders. 

But the recollection returned, and she 
noted his expression. 

“Wait till I tell you,” she said hastily. 
‘You remember that the old man’s cabin 
was the other side of the hill? Well, 
that night—the night you left—it 
burned down. A _ boy came _ into 
Allenby in the morning saying it was 
burned and that old Boise—he hadn’t 
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called himself by his right name in 
Allenby—that he was badly hurt and 
lying out in the open, just laughing and 
laughing—that he was clean mad, 
They none of them reached him before 
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Hackett was looking into her eyes now. 
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I did. I ran every step of the way— 
and there he was! He—he couldn't 
walk, and his clothes were torn, and 
his face was bleeding. It was awful! 
But he knew me, in a sort of a way, for 
I petted him—and I washed his poor 
face and gave him water to drink and 
begged him to say how it had happened. 

““Sh! he said. ‘There’re spies 
everywhere. They’ll send the soldiers 
for me in a little while. But you're 
an .\American, so you'll go to the am- 
bassador for me. A spy got into my 
laboratory last night. He had the tin 
box with my papers, and he was setting 
fire to the place. I came in and found 
him at it. He said he would pay me for 
the paper. Pay me! The word of a 
German! I fought him and he knocked 


“Tve been thinking, almost from the beginning, 


that I would like to be your partner.” 
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me down. But they can’t read it! I’ve 
fooled them to the very end! Fools, 
fools, German fools!’ and then he began 
to laugh and laugh. It was horrible. 
“And when they came with a wagon 
to get him, he looked into their faces 
and laughed. ‘Boches!’ he said. That 
was the only word he uttered. He 
laughed lower and lower until he 
stopped. They said he was—uncon- 
scious. Mr. Bright took him in. He 
was a kind man. Nurse Bright was 
visiting her father, and she nursed him. 
But—but he never came out from that 
unconsciousness—he died that night. 
And Mr. Bright said—said that it 


didn’t make any difference who he was, 
he shouldn’t lie in—in a pauper’s grave. 


The Brights didn’t know me. They 
were rich people. But—but I went be- 
hind when they buried him, the poor old 
man.” The tears were rolling down 
her cheeks, and her head had dropped 
to Hackett’s knee. 
—and helpless. 


Know! 


“He was so gentle 
You don’t know——” 
Thousands of them he had 
“over there” in hell, old men and 
women and children! Gone mad, many 
of them, 


seen 


“Come over to the couch,” he 
gently. 
ing me. 


said 
“T forgot while you were tell- 
Don’t cry.” 

He lifted her up and guided her. She 
had no handkerchief, and he dried her 
eyes with his own. 

“Perhaps, if you tell me the rest, 
you'll feel better,” he suggested. He 
Was eager to hear it; an active sus- 
picion was working in him. 

“I didn’t mean to cry. I couldn’t 
help it,’ she said more energetically. 
*They guessed in Allenby that it must 
have been his lamp, or the stove, while 
he was out on the hills, and that he ran 
back and fell and hurt himself—that it 
had driven him quite mad. Mr. Bright 
said he believed the man had really 
been in Germany, and the war had 
turned his brain. 

“T didn’t tell them about the formula. 
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Maybe they would think I had stolen it. 
I had to work out my keep for the peo- 
ple who had taken care of me while I 
had typhoid fever, but I thought while 
I worked. I wondered whether I dared 
to tell the Brights. But in a few days 
Nurse Bright and her father went to 
San Francisco, and they said in 
Allenby that Mr. Bright was not com- 
ing back to Allenby to live, that he was 
in financial difficulties. And I 
miserable. I felt so responsible. 
“Then, one day, a little delicate 
woman came to the hotel. She was 
searching for her brother. He had been 
in Germany, and after the war she 
didn’t hear from him. Then she found 
out that he had escaped, and little by 
little she had traced him to Allenby. 
His real name was Atwood. The old 
man was her own brother. 
“T went to see her and | 
told her 
my poor 
‘He was always im- 
discoveries! But you 
I shall never 


Was 


told her 
about the 
visionary 


everything. | 

formula. ‘Oh, 
brother!’ she said. 
agining were 
kind to him, my child. 
be able to repay you.’ 

and 


She was gentle 
not a bit adventurous- 
minded, but such dear manners! She 
cried and I cried, too. She was in great 
trouble. She said her only boy was de- 
termined to go to the war, and that she 
must go straight back to Boston. 

“T took all my courage and begged 
her to take me with her. I said I would 
work for her day and night. She al- 
most didn’t, for, you see, I had a 
father. He had gone off to Alaska and 
left me in Allenby, and he either for- 
got to, or he couldn’t, send me any 
money. I’ve never heard from him 
since. But finally she took me with 
her.’ Her voice deepened. “We went 
through such trouble together! Her 
son was one of the first to go to the 
war, and he was one of the first to be 
killed. That broke her heart. She was 
ill a long time, and this summer she 
died. But before that she adopted me 


sweet, 
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—she said I had been a real daughter 
to her. And I loved her. She was so 
sweet—and so honest. I love honest 
people. I was nearly sixteen when you 
were in Allenby, so I was of age when 
she adopted me. I could be adopted if 
I wanted. So then I had some money 
to do what I liked with.” 

She turned so that she faced Hackett. 

“When J told about the cabin’s burn- 
ing, did you have a suspicion?” she 
asked abruptly. 

“Yes.”  Hackett’s 
bright. 

“So did I. 


eyes were very 
But who would have be- 
lieved me? I didn’t dare say what I 
thought. His own sister said it was ut- 
terly impossible, that my having told 
you and the burning were 
merely coincidences, and that her 
brother was talking about his dreadful 
experiences in Germany. 


cabin’s 


Oh, I never 
suspected you!” she exclaimed hastily. 
“Didn't I tell you that you’d strike even 
You had told 
ll. But he— 
They used to come to 
Goldfield. And I was clear 
through! The thief! I knew some- 
thing he didn’t know and that I thought 
he would give a good deal to know. 

“So I planned. I went first to New 
York, but he had just left for San 
Francisco. I wasn’t a bit afraid of San 
Francisco. I had been there with my 
father.” She hesitated and flushed, but 
went determinedly on. ‘“I—I dis- 
guised myself in New York. Nobody 
could possibly guess I was Mame 
Crawford, and I thought King was a 
good name to take—Betty King. It 
sounded sireny and schoolgirlish, both. 
I easily found his hotel and took a 
room. Then I had my first shock— 
Nurse Bright. But if she had ever 
seen me in Allenby, she didn’t recog- 
nize me at all, and it was easy to be 
just myself to her—the kind of self I 
really am when I’m not acting,” she 
said apologetically. 


a crazy man as honest? 
Mr. Prentiss—that 
I knew his kind. 


Was a 


angry 
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She braced herself and, though she 
was crimson, she looked Hackett in the 
eye. 

“Tt wasn’t hard to meet him, and his 
kind wants to be very well acquainted 
in a short time. I didn’t want to be 
an out-and-out siren, so I decided to be 
a flirtatious little schoolgirl, and to help 
things along, I let Mr. Barrett—he’s the 
fat man and very rich—I let him intro- 
duce himself. He would be attentive 
and it would make the other more care- 
ful not to displease me. And I was 
difficult. I wouldn’t go riding or drink 
champagne or—or be touched. But I 
talked all the time about pretty clothes, 
and let Mr. Prentiss take me to choose 
a vampy-looking hat and furs and an 
evening dress with only shoulder straps, 
and then wouldn’t let him pay for them. 
And I chattered about being out of 
school, and my mother’s leaving me 
some money, and wanting to do what 
[ pleased—and about puzzles. 

“That was my passion—puzzles and 
codes and things like that. In two 
days’ time he sent me Chinese and 
every sort of puzzle. I made him de- 
cide that I was the takingest and the 
honestest little fool that he had ever 
Well, I began with puzzles, and 
then I talked about something called 
‘an even number of odds.’ I said it was 
a system of numbers, each number in- 
dicating a word. Usually, when I 
prattled, he talked about my eyelashes, 
but when I said that, he listened. 

““But how can you tell what word 
the number indicates?’ he asked. 

““By the way they are arranged. 
They may appear to be all jumbled up 
together, odd numbers and even, with 
dots and dashes between, but there’s a 
system in the way the odds are placed, 
and by the way they are placed, you 
know what words are meant. It’s a 
German game. Sometimes it’s used for 
serious things. A German girl at school 
taught me the code her father used to 
use, and we used to write the funniest 


seen. 
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notes to each other! We wrote dread- 
ful things about the teachers that they 
couldn’t ever read, of course. 
one teacher whom we all knew 
dyed her hair. It was meant to be 
black, but in the sun it was a ghastly 
sort of blue. Hilda and I used to call 
her ‘Thirteen-eighty-one,’ which spells 
‘aniline dye.” It was a play on her 
name, too, which made it all the fun- 
nier. Her name was Ann Eileen Dye,’ 
and I laughed, though every wit I had 
had been jumping, making all that up— 
except the ‘thirteen-eighty-one.’ That 
is really in the formula. 

“He forgot to laugh, and my heart 
was in my throat. I was so determined 
to know whether he had the formula 
with him that I had risked everything. | 
thought it was all over with my mis- 
sion, and I’d have to go the rest of my 
life feeling more angry and responsible 
than ever. But the next minute |] 
that he didn’t suspect—he was si 
excited.” 


There 
was 


She sighed impatiently. 
does seem that if a girl can convince a 
man that great enough fool, 
he’ll be fool enough to believe anything 
she tells him!” 

Then she continued: “Well, we 
talked on about it, and I remarked that 
Hilda’s 
lists of number combinations she taught 
me included a lot of chemical words. 
Then he said it would take a phenom- 
enal memory to decipher even a page, 
and presently he confessed that he was 
interested in this German number busi- 
ness because, ‘oddly enough,’ he had a 
paper that had been sent to him by a 
German chemical firm, just before the 
war broke out, which was simply a suc- 
cession of numbers, written that way 
for greater safety, he supposed. But 
the war came, and then they never sent 
any explanation. He said he had car- 
ried it about with him, hoping he would 
find some one to decipher it. 

“Of course I was ‘fascinated’ and 
‘crazy’ to see it at once. ‘A code!’ I 


she’s a 


father was a chemist, so the 
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said. ‘Oh, do let me see if I know any 
of the combinations.’” She sighed 
again. “Oh, if he had only shown it to 
me then! We were lunching here, in 
the hotel, to-day. There were people 
around, but once I had it in my hand, 
{ could run faster than he. 

“But he was making plans of his 
own, for he said, ‘We'll not look at it 
here, but to-night we’ll have a nice lit- 
tle dinner all by ourselves at Bates’, 
and put our heads together over the 
paper, and afterward we'll refresh 
ourselves by a ride. Say, “Yes, 
Scott?”’ Exactly as if he were talk- 
ing to a baby! 

“T said it. It was the first time I had 
consented to anything like that, and 
the way he looked at me!” She shiv- 
ered with disgust. “I hate telling you 
about it,” she said tensely, “but I prom- 
ised Nurse Bright I would tell you 
everything! ell, when I went up- 
stairs, I looked at my pistol to see that 
it was all right. I’m not afraid of pis- 
tols; my _ father had them 
about, and Ralph Marsden taught me 
how to handle one. It was one of his I 
had with me.” Her voice had hard- 
ened, then quivered, exactly as it had 
when, long ago, she had said, ‘School! 
Working for the clothes on my back!” 
And, too, during the latter part of her 
ecital, Hackett had averted his face. 
Possibly that caused the hardness and 
the quiver. 

She hurried on. 

“T went for a walk then, and then I 
sat in the lounge to watch the people. 
I thought of the poor old man, and I 
felt wretched and—lonely. How I 


always 


wished I had never given away his 


secret! Then, all at once, I saw you— 
sitting there almost beside me, looking 
just the same, only older and bigger. 
I was so shocked I couldn’t run. Be- 
sides, you were looking at me. It was 
queer—at first I was terrified for fear 
you would recognize me, and then I be- 
gan to wish that you would. So I took 
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off my veil. Then I remembered that 
of course you wouldn’t recognize me as 
I was, and, too, that I would be 
ashamed if you did, and that it might 
be all up with my mission if Mr. Pren- 
tiss should see us talking together. i 
had six different thoughts and 
wishes and fears, all at once. 
But I did so want to hear you 
speak again! 
you so often 
wishes grew 
tears, so 
And when 
and I saw 


lL had thought of 
and often! My 
bigger than my 
I dropped my 
you 
you 


veil. 
gave it to me 
were wounded 
[ was so 
sorry for 
you that I 
forgot 
about eV- 
erything, 


and [ 








y \ 
“Evening \ 
up one 
pair of 
odds is all 
I’m _ capa- 
ble of in 
one day,” 
she de- 
clared 
enigmati- 
cally, and 
vanished. 
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spoke about 
thought. 
bold! 
“Then Mr. Barrett came. But that 
reminded me to be careful. I wanted 
to get away, and I went as fast as I 
could, and I didn’t drop my veil that 
second time purposely. ‘Fhen I ran into 
Mr, Prentiss, and between being afraid 
he had seen me talking to you and be- 
ing ashamed of what you must be think- 
ing of me, I scarcely noticed what he 
was talking about—something about 
having arranged with the hotel man to 
get him the nicest little limousine in San 
Francisco for that evening, and begging 
me to wear my evening dress. 
“T cried when I reached my room, but 
{ couldn’t give it up. I kept seeing the 
poor old man and thinking of how he 
had trusted me. I went out and walked 
and came back and dressed in 
about five 
minutes, and 
put the pistol 
in my muff. 
And 1 didn’t 
call Nurse 
Bright, as a 
note in my 
room told me 
to. We went 
straight to 
Bates’, but 
even when I 
reached that 
shut-in room, 
I wasn’t 
frightened, 
for I had 
grown angry. 
He didn’t 
say or do 
anything to 
offend me, 
but he looked 
so pleased 
with himself, 
as if heowned 
me now, as 


Nurse Bright before | 
You must have thought I was 


again, 
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well as the formula, as he must have 
looked when he planned to rob the old 
man. And it never once occurred to me 
that he might be tricking me. 

“There isn’t much more to tell,” she 
said hurriedly. “He seemed to want 
dinner over, and then he pushed back 
the plates as if to make room for the 
paper. I took the pistol from my muff 
then and slipped it into my lap and held 
it in my right hand. Then, at last, he 
took a paper from his breast pocket— 
and that instant I had it! I jumped up 
and held it to my breast, and the next 
minute he sprang at me and caught my 
dress and tore it. I got away and 
leveled the pistol. 

“Touch me again and I'll kill you!’ 
Isaid. ‘This paper belongs to me—you 
thief !’ 

“In the little while he looked at me, 
he turned from red to white. Then he 
threw back his head and laughed. 

**A pistol, too!’ he said, and laughed 
some more. ‘Could you beat it? Why, 
child, do you think you could fool me? 
That’s not the paper you want! I sus- 
pected you this afternoon, and I framed 
this thing to suit myself. I have my 
finger on the bell. You can shoot or 
not as you like, but in five minutes I can 
have you in custody, and what good 
will that be to you? Now listen to me 
—l’ll show you the real paper. I'll be 
glad to have it read, and I'll pay you 
well for doing it. I found out this 
afternoon who you are—the little girl 
who told the story to Hackett. I 
bought the paper of the old man, and 
there’s no one to disprove it. Be sensi- 
ble and put that thing up.’ 

“T almost believed him. I was cer- 
tain that he had seen me talking to you 
this afternoon. There were nine 
chances out of ten that I held the 
wrong paper, but there was the tenth 
chance that I held the right one—and I 
knew that I held the pistol. 

“<“Throw up your hands!’ was all I 
said. ‘Get back!’ 


“And he did it. As I came forward, 
he backed—until he stood against the 
door, and he did it quickly, too. And 
J stood behind the table and told him 
that what was the old man’s belonged 
to his sister, and that what was hers 
was mine now. 

“*T’ve seen dozens of your kind play- 
ing poker with my father. I’ll risk this 
being the wrong paper,’ I said. ‘You're 
a thief, so you'll lie. It’s you who are 
afraid of the police, not I. You can 
go now—clear out!’ 

“They were pushing against the door 
by that time, and I think he thought it 
was the police, for he tried to keep 
them out. Then they pushed him aside. 
You saw the rest. I didn’t expect to 
see you—and the way you looked at me. 
Then I wasn’t excited any more—I was 
just ashamed.” 

She had stopped abruptly, and 
Hackett said nothing at all. He was 
looking straight before him, as if facing 
something momentous. For some 
moments there was a most oppressive 
silence. Then she sighed heavily. She 
took a paper from her bosom, smoothed 
it out, and put it timidly on Hackett’s 
knee. 

“It was the right paper,” she said, 
‘and I want you to have it. You see, 
I'll give you the key. It’s so simple, I 
suppose that’s the reason he never 
thought of it. You see, the numbers 
are in twos and twos, with a dash or a 
cross between each two numbers. 
The two numbers are just the num- 
ber of the page in the Standard 
Dictionary, the sixth edition, and 
the number of the word down the 
column indicated—the dash means 
column one in the dictionary, and the 
cross column two. Like those two 
numbers, 81 13+. They mean, page 
eighty-one, thirteenth word in column 
two, and it’s ‘aniline.’ An even number 
of odds hasn’t anything to do with it. 
I just made that up because I remem- 
bered that the numbers, eighty-one and 
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thirteen, headed the formula.” She be- 
gan to frown earnestly, as she had in 
the lounge. “You see, with your 
wounded leg, it may not be.so easy for 
you to ‘work,’ as you said, and if the 
formula is a big thing, as he always 
said, why you might make a lot of 
money, you know. I’d love you to have 
half of anything that’s mine. Maybe 
you would let me be a kind of partner?” 
She had grown so much in earnest that 
her eyes were wide and her 
flushed. 

Hackett was looking into her eyes 
now. 

“T’ve been thinking, almost from the 
beginning, that I would like to be your 
partner,” he answered. 

She brightened visibly. 

“Were you? Oh, | think it would be 
lovely!” 

“T mean—partners for life, Mame?” 

Her eyes, grown suddenly brilliant, 
met his questioning, yet shining look. 
They looked at each other for a full, 
silent moment. Then her brilliancy 
faded. She looked down. 

Hackett endured the silence as long 
as he could. Then he asked 
thickly : 

“You said you were telling me 
‘everything’—but perhaps there is some 
one you—care for?” 

She looked up then. 

“Tt isn’t any*one else,” she said dis- 
tressedly. “It’s my hair—and my eye- 
lashes. You’d want me to be real, but, 
you see, you fell in love with me when 
they were black. Maybe you wouldn't 
love me if I looked different. It would 
be better for you to wait and id 

The sentence remained unfinished, 
for his lips were on hers and her breast 
against his. 

“You—square—little thing!” said 
Hackett. “It’s Mame I want, dear.” 

From his enveloping arms, she pro- 
tested: 

“T don’t believe I’m very square P 

“You're not,’ said Hackett with a 


cheeks 


rather 
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catch in his breath ‘and regardless of 
consistency. “You’re beautifully round, 
and so little and dainty! [ll work my 
head off to make up to you for the bad 
days in Allenby. I’m responsible, too, 
I ought to have known better than to 
trust that scoundrel.” 

She had meant something else, but 


-she did not correct him—praise from 


him was too sweet. 

“And my eyelashes are really quite 
brown,” she said more happily. “You 
said that you liked red hair, do you 
remember? It'll soon get back to red— 
it’s only a little dyed.” 

It was at this juncture that Nurse 
Bright walked in. Jt is possible that 
she had previously visited the door and 
then had gone back to talk a little 
longer with “the bucking goat.” At any 
rate, she caught up the word that struck 
her ear as she entered. 

“Mercy! Are you two still talking 
about dyes?” she exclaimed. 

Hackett stood up and the girl ran to 
her, as a girl will to her mother. 

“Oh, Nurse Bright!” she cried, and 
buried her face on Nurse Bright's 
breast. 

“There, there—I guessed it would 
come out this way,” Nurse Bright said 
tenderly. She kissed the bent head. 
Then, partly to cover her own emotion, 
and partly because of her indomitable 
humor, she turned on Hackett, who 
looked becomingly confused. 

“And I suppose you have been mak- 
ing an even of two odds, Captain 
Hackett ?” 

They explained that they had. 


One evening, some six weeks later, 
Nurse Bright hastened to 1100. She 
had not stopped to change a very be- 
coming gown and “the bucking goat”— 
with whom the flu had gone particularly 
hard—viewed her with jealous ap- 
proval. There was an “uplifted” look 
about her that made her _ really 
beautiful. 
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“You've been out all evening—where 
have you been?” he demanded. 

“To a wedding,” said Nurse Bright. 

“Not your own?” he asked sharply. 

“Well—not exactly.” 

“Oh, fool soldier marrying 
some chickeny thing, I suppose,’ he 
growled in relief. “What are the idiots 
going to live on? Love?” 

She stopped his observations with 
her thermometer. Then she informed 
him: 

“Love’s not such a bad thing to live 
on, I’m thinking! But these two 
aren’t going to live altogether on love. 
He’s going to manufacture a better 


some 
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aniline dye that any on the market—so 
there!” 

The owner of some of the biggest 
cotton mills in the country hastily re- 
moved the thermometer. 

“What?” 

She broke into her bright smile. 

“But that’s all I’m going to tell you.” 

He looked at her, the charming face 
under the becoming hat, and became 
alarmingly grave. 

“Miss Bright ” he began. 

But she retreated to the door. 

“Evening up one pair of odds is all 
I'm capable of in one day,” she de- 
clared enigmatically, and vanished. 


EVERYWHERE 


O! little house, big house, houses in between— 

All the houses everywhere where memories are green 
Of one whose step you do not feel, one whose voice is stilled, 
The one who tossed the children high, made you laughter filled— 
Little house, big house, house of middle size, 
Square your walls, tighten doors, wipe your dormer eyes! 


For little house, big house, houses in between, 

The lacking step, the lacking voice high bravery now mean. 
The one whose feet you do not feel—he, the one who willed 
To save his neighbor’s little house, peace and calm to build. 
Little house, big house, cottage, do not sigh, 

Set your chimneys jauntily, wear your proud roof high! 


And little house, big house, houses in between, 

Ah, more than timbers, wood, or bricks are you to those who lean 
Upon your arms and feel your warmth—memories now, too, 

Lurk inside your gentle walls of one who loved in you. 

Little house, big house, who gave khaki-clad, 

You saved another’s little house, so—while sad, 

Remember love and laughter, the tenderness you’ve seen, 

Little house, big house, houses in between! 


KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR. 
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HOW IT HAPPENED 


By Eliza Kent 
Author of “The Great Theory,’ 
“Foghorn and Flute,’’ ete. 


ILLUSTRATED BY O’CARTER 
GATHA was one 
of those blue- 
blooded, proud, 
beautiful, indigent aris- 
tocrats who, in 
mysterious way known 
only to the suffering 
few, manage to buy 
silk dresses on a calico ; 
income, and 
only social salvation is 
Her 
aunts 
had 


some 


whose 


to marry ‘money. 
mother and her 
and her cousins 


fed her from the very 
beginning upon the con- 
ventional fact that her 


Was not to be a 
guest at her wedding, 
and, what was really 
more to the purpose, 
Agatha amicably agreed 
with them. 

“T shall never wash dishes or cook 
for any man,” she said. “Life is too 
short. Give me pretty clothes to wear 
and servants to wait upon me, or give 
me—nothing !” 

To be forewarned is supposed to be 
forearmed, but when Ward Bently, 
stockbroker, multimillionaire, collector 
of rare paintings and antiques, drew 
forth from his pocket a little gold 
circlet, holding a gem that quivered and 
flashed in the light like a living thing, 


heart 


and asked her to marry him, instead 
of jumping at the opportunity of be- 
coming Mrs. Ward Bently, as a girl of 
her training should have done, Agatha 
could think of nothing but Bobbie 
Andrews. 

Now, Bobbie Andrews was not a 
multimillionaire, but he was sufficiently 
rich to buy Agatha all the silk dresses 
she wanted on a silk-dress income—had 
he been poor she could never, never 
have considered him for a moment— 
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and he was clever and handsome and— 
and—a good many other things, said 
Agatha’s heart, but as Agatha’s heart 
was supposed not to say anything about 
it, why repeat? 
of her mother and aunts and cousins, 
remembered that Ward Bently was rich 
beyond measure, and then she smiled 
one of her wonderful smiles. 

“Oh, Mr. Bently,” she said, looking 
straight into his eyes with that guileless 
“this is so—er—unexpected— 
that I must ask you to wait a little 
while for my answer. Though I like 
you immensely—indeed, Mr. Bently, I 
have always admired you so much!— 
yet | want to be real sure about it, you 
know, for it must be more than liking 
and admiration, mustn't it, Mr. 
Bently ?” 


smile, 


“It ought to be,” assented Bently, 
who could read the heart of Wall Street 
like an open book, but knew not the 
slightest thing about mere woman, “It 
ought to be. Yet I’m sure, Miss 
Agatha, if you don’t love any one else, 
I could teach you, in time, to love me. 
I would be so good to you and—and 
I'd go to the ends of the earth to get 
you what you wanted!” 

“T feel so honored,’ she murmured 
sweetly, “so very honored, Mr. Bently. 
Wait until Thanksgiving’—that was 
two months away—“and | will give you 
my answer.” 

“It’s a long time until Thanksgiving,” 
demurred Bently tenderly. 

“It will pass quickly,” said Agatha, 
smiling another one of her wonderful 
smiles. 

Thus it happened that Agatha had 
two distinct lines dangling in the golden 
sea of matrimony at one and the same 
time. Not being in love with Ward 
Bently, she was wise enough to know 
that a slight uncertainty would make 
him only more determined, and as to 
Bobbie, surely in two months she 
would know whether he cared for her 
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or not; and if not, then it would be 
Ward Bently and his millions, and, 
after all, Ward Bently was quite likable. 
So one day Agatha dreamed of Bobbie 
and love, and the next of jewels and 
wonderful and great trips 
around the world—without Bobbie— 
for had Bently not said he would go 
to the ends of the earth to serve her? 

She had before her what would ap- 
pear to the masculine mind a difficult 
task—the necessity of keeping the two 
lines that dangled in the golden sea of 
matrimony unentangled and yet firmly 
in her grasp. Bently she must encour- 
age just enough to hold, Bobbie she 
must not only encourage—she must lead 
him clear to the hilltop! 

Then came what Agatha thought was 
the psychological moment with Bobbie. 
It was at the Barrimers’ dance. She 
and Bobbie had wandered—quite by ac- 
cident, of course—into the shadowy 
conservatory, where the fountain gur- 
gled a joyous little song and the air was 
heavy with fragrance and romance. 
Agatha looked unusually lovely—as she 
intended—wearing one of those se- 
verely simple little gowns whose very 
simplicity is the despair of the modiste 
and the desolation of one’s pocketbook, 
and that leave but an impression of 
fluffiness and pale color and extreme 
youth. As they paused by the foun- 
tain, cunningly set in the midst of 
spreading palms and ferns, Agatha’s 
heart fluttered with the hope that has 
fluttered the feminine heart since Eve 
first beheld Adam, for Bobbie, his 
tender look enveloping her like a soft 
garment, took her slim white hands in 
his and kissed them over and over. He 
had reached the hilltop. And then, just 
around the fountain pedestal, appeared 
Ward Bently. 

The tender look fell away from 
Bobbie’s eyes, and Agatha cruelly 
twisted the petals of a drooping white 
rose into the bubbling waters of the 
fountain. Bobbie smiled, bowed, and 
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with the grace of a young athlete, took 
himself back to the ballroom. 

“Ah, Miss Blair—Agatha!’ 
exclaimed with the air of a broker 
when the ticker ticks wrong. “I have 
asked you to marry me, and—er—un- 
intentionally I saw Mr. Andrews. Is 
there anything between you? I love 
you, but if there is, I will not presume 
to bother you again.”’ 


Bently 


It was a cruel, cruel moment for 
Agatha, but, being a well-trained girl, 
she remembered in time that Bently, 
multimillionaire, willing to go to the 
ends of the earth to serve her, must be 
pacified, as Bobbie had not committed 
himself by so much as a single word. 

“There is nothing between us,” she 
returned in a voice that quavered 
slightly, “and I assure you his—er—ac- 
tion was quite unexpected. I—I didn’t 
know that he was going to snatch my 
hands to his lips like that—and then 
you came—you see?” 

“There tears in your eyes!” 
Bently exclaimed, now all solicitude. 
How was he to know the tears were 
there because he had stumbled on 
Bobby’s psychological moment? “Have 
I offended?” 

“No, no,” replied Agatha, trying to 
gather her wits—and untangle her lines. 
“I was—just provoked with Bobbie— 
that is all. He’s an old friend, of course, 
but——” And she looked up at him 
with that wonderful smile of hers. 

Bently’s face colored a little. His 
lips came together in the straight, firm 
line that always made Wall Street 
tremble. 


are 


“Ts it possible he was presuming?” he 
frowned. “Ayman, Miss Agatha, who 
could attempt to trifle with the feelings 
of such a girl as you deserves to he 
shot.” 

The dimples at the corners of 
Agatha’s cupid lips deepened. 
stupid some men can be at times! 

“T suppose, if dueling were in fash- 


How 
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ion, you would duel for me?” she said 
in a voice in which sarcasm floated as 
light as thistledown. 

“Aye, that I would,” he declared, and 
his tone was dangerously near a 
growl. ‘Say the word and I'll do it yet, 
fashion or no fashion. 
to be a little more 
kisses another time!” 

“No, it isn’t fashionable to duel 
now,” purred Agatha, beginning to en- 
joy herself, for what woman doesn’t en- 
joy arousing jealousy in the masculine 
breast? “Otherwise, I might give my 
consent, provided I could be upon the 
field of honor to watch the combat. 
But such is not the modern way, Sir 
Friend, so put up thy sword.” 

The rigid lines of Bently’s lips re- 
laxed somewhat, and he drew forth 
from his pocket the little gold circlet, 
with its gem that quivered and flashed 
in the light like a living thing. 

“Dear Miss Agatha,” he begged, “‘let 
me slip this ring upon your finger to- 
night. It’s long until 
Thanksgiving. I’ve dragged through 
How do you expect a poor 
fellow to live through three more?” 

Agatha laughed softly. 

“Three weeks will pass quickly,” she 
said, “so be patient, Mr. Bently. I 
promise your answer then.” 

Agatha, being a girl with a clear con- 
science and well-defined plans, usually 
fell asleep by the time her dainty little 
head touched her pillow, but she saw 
the morning star through her east win; 
dow before she fell asleep this night. 
Did Bobbie really love her? Would he 
have asked her to marry him if Ward 
Bently had not come in at the wrong 
moment ? 


[ll teach him 
careful with his 


miserably 


five weeks. 


These questions, with puz- 
zling variations, were the questions that 
kept her pretty eyes wide open until the 
morning star peeped in at her. And lit- 
tle did she dream what that particular 
morning star foretold for her, for that 
star brought the day that brought the 
thing that Agatha was waiting and 





Agatha’s heart fluttered, for Bobbie, his 
tender look enveloping her like a soft garment, took 
her slim white hands in his and kissed them over and over. 


yearning for—Bobbie’s proposal of mar- little parlor that evening and said the 
riage. As quietly and unexpectedly as magic words. 
angels’ visits, Bobbie walked into her After they had chirped and cooed 
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and twittered through the first wonder 
of mutual love, Agatha, true daughter 
of Eve, thought of the importance of 
properly announcing the engagement to 
the Four Hundred. It must come sud- 
denly, and the more unprepared society 
was for the precious news, the more 
she would enjoy it. 

“T will give a splendid party,” 
cried. 


she 
She could afford to now, with 
the prospect of marrying a wealthy 
man. “Let’s keep it a dead secret until 
then, and I’ll have some unusual and 
clever way of announcing it that night. 
It’ll take me three weeks to get ready, 
so we can have it Thanksgiving, and [’ll 
have Madam Francheau help me to 
plan it!” 

Bobbie, waxing eloquent, likened her 
to an angel, and declared that, as 
theirs was the most wonderful engage 
ment ever, it should and would be the 
most wonderful announcement ever. 

The fourth evening after this, as 
quietly and unexpectedly as angels’ 
visits, Ward Bently was shown into 
Agatha’s little parlor. 

“Oh, dear,” she thought, “I shall 
have to give him his answer to-night— 
poor man!” 

She was really sorry for him, because 
he seemed so thoroughly sincere in his 
admiration and love. She would tell 
him about Bobbie, too; he must be the 
first to hear it, on account of the con- 
servatory scene, 

But 

“T’ve done it,” Bently said, sinking 
wearily into a big armchair. “It’s not 
fashionable to duel with guns, as you 
said, but he hurt your feelings and I’ve 
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dueled for you with the fashionable 
arms of finance, which are, after all, 
just as deadly. I’ve ruined Bobbie An- 
drews on the stock market to-day— 
been laying for him ever since the 
Barrimer party the other night—and 
he hasn’t a penny left. 
was some duel!” 


Believe me, it 


About the edges of her coppery hair 
and around the corners of her cupid 
lips and under the fringe of her soft 
brown eyes, Agatha whitened. Twice 
a little gurgle sounded in her throat, 
then died away. 

“You mean,” she said presently in a 
tone softened by training, “that Bobbie 
has lost his—er—money ?” 

“He’s as dead as a post, financially.” 

“You mean—er—penniless ?” 

“He hasn’t a red cent left,” he re- 
plied. “I saw to that. Those were dear 
kisses he snatched from your hands that 
night, and he has paid for them!” and 
Bently, drawing from his pocket the lit- 
tle gold circlet that quivered and 
flashed in the light like a living thing, 
took her slim white hand in his. 

“Dear Agatha,” he said, “won’t you 
wear this for me to-night? It’s so 
miserably long until Thanksgiving!” 

And, as her hand lay unresistingly in 
his, he slipped the little gold circlet on 
her slim white fifiger. 

“Please,” she whispered, holding her 
hand up that the gem might quiver and 
flash in the firelight, “would you—put 
that piece on the victrola, ‘It’s Better to 
Have Loved and Lost Than Never to 
Have Loved at All?’ It’s—such a 
s-sweet, dreamy s-song—when—when 
one becomes engaged!” 
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Love at Forty 


By Virginia Middleton 


Author of “Is Love Enough?” “Intimacy and Allure,” ete, 


“To want to flirt at forty-plus is to deny the progress of the human 
race,” says Mrs. Middleton. Do you know just how love at forty 
differs from love at twenty? If not, this little talk will enlighten you. 


F all the antisocial crimes that 
O may possibly lie heavy upon the 
conscience of Rudyard Kipling, 
there is none that ought more to depress 
him in the gray morning hours, when 
he lies awake and reviews his sins of 
omission and commission, than the cele- 
bration, in prose and in verse, of the 
all-conquering charms of the woman of 
forty-plus. The compounder of in- 
sidious medicines with habit-forming 
drugs in them is no more culpable. 
There was that Venus Anadyomene 
of his—the fascinator of youth, age- 
lessly charming, winding boys and men 
around her shapely, satiny, little finger, 
causing sons to eye their sires with 
lowering looks of resentment. And 
there was his heroine of a débutante’s 
metrical plaint, the woman of forty-six 
or Was it forty-nine ?—who caused the 
poor young thing all the anguish of 
wall-flower martyrdom, who captured 
all the partners for the dance, the drive, 
and the ride, while merely pretty white- 
muslin sulked unsought, conscious of 
the awkwardness of wrists, and the 
unformed shapelessness of shoulders, 
and the awful ignorance of what to say 
to men—the poor little debutante who 
3 


could foresee no joy in life except that 
when she herself was forty-six or 
forty-nine, and unutterably alluring to 
all ages and all sorts of men, her rival 
would be a toothless old person in the 
seventies, 

Kipling did very wrong to foist such 
a character upon the reading world. 
He did as much harm as all those 
gentlemen and ladies who have cele- 
brated the perennial youth of Ninon de 
Lenclos, who have sung and said how 
she captivated her own grandson, how 
she downed the beauties of half, of one- 
quarter her age, in the game of luring 
simple-minded males to their emotional 
undoing. 

For—alas for their  credulity!— 
some eighty per cent of the women who 
have attained the age of Kipling’s 
heroines and about four-sevenths of 
those who have reached that of the re- 
nowned Ninon actually believe the 
tales!) They think that if only they had 
the time or the money for a daily 
massage, they also could show the 
world something in the line of fade- 
less charm! They read wistfully and 
trustfully the historians who raise the 
interesting question as to whether 
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Helen of Troy was not between thirty- 
eight and fifty when she lit the fires of 
Ilion. They even get out their forgot- 
ten Greek histories, and try, with a 
stubby pencil, to figure it out for them- 
selves, growing very much annoyed 
with the carelessness of school-book 
publishers who have forgotten to men- 
tion how many years the beautiful 
Greek had been married to Menelaus 
before she ran away with Paris to 
Troy, and thereby provoked an un- 
pleasantness almost as devastating in 
its time as the one through which we 
have just struggled. 

They read these tales of middle-aged 
fascinators and they are deluded by 
them into believing that for them, also, 
fascination is not an outgrown art. 
With massage, and a little banting, a 
“transformation,” and a few new chif- 
fons, they also could go forth and con- 
quer! Under the spell of this delusion, 
they laboriously sparkle for their 
sons’ friends, brought home to dinner. 
They languish for their husbands’ 
subordinates, asked out for an after- 
noon of golf. They think that they 
really understand their daughters’ 
fiancés better than those crude, un- 
discerning young women themselves. 

There is no folly of which a middle- 
aged woman, once embarked upon the 
fatal tide of belief in her middle-aged 
magnetic charm, may not be capable. 

In the first place, they still “feel” 
young, and they pin their faith patheti- 
cally to that fact. Unless they have 
been ground down by much illness or 
by the drudgery entailed by poverty, 
they don’t feel much older—so they 
say—than when they were twenty. To 
be sure, they are more indolent. They 
don’t want to play tennis—until the 
awful gadfly of desire for perpetual 
youth, perpetual charm, stings them 
into unseasonable activity. To be sure, 
they don’t even care to golf with their 
husbands. To be sure, it has begun to 
matter to them when they eat and what. 
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They can no longer joyously subsist for 
ten hours on a bar of sweet chocolate, or 
climb a mountain on an apple, or, on 
the other hand, crowd a luncheon, a tea 
—with lots of cake!—a dinner and an 
after-theater stipper into the brief com- 
pass of ten hours, and yet be ready for 
a hearty breakfast early the next morn- 
ing. They can no longer dance all 
night, rise for a before-breakfast ride, 
go for an after-breakfast swim, do a 
rehearsal of amateur theatricals all the 
afternoon and a final performance all 
the evening, and be ready to start the 
whole thing over again the next day. 

And yet they tell you, the poor, 
middle-aged dears, with a sincere and 
moving belief in their own truthfulness, 
that they don’t feel a day older than 
they did when you and they were grad- 
uated from college or finishing school! 
If you were unkind enough to pin them 
down to a tabulation of their feelings— 
muscular, dietetic, somnolent, and so 
on—they would regard you as a very 
rude and unkind person, and would re- 
call early examples of something hard 
and harsh in you. For by the “young 
feelings” which they claim they mean 
nothing except that they don’t yet suffer 
the actual decrepitudes of age, and that 
they would rather like to have a bit of 
an emotional fling before the end. Or, 
if not quite that, that they feel it easily 
possible to have such a bit of a fling 
were they not restrained by their own 
high standard of personal conduct, and 
the fact that, of course, they really do 
love George and wouldn’t do anything 
to make the children suffer for worlds! 
In other words, they nurse the delusion 
that the only reason they are not mow- 
ing down their thousands of victims 
like the Venuses Anadyomenes of fic- 
tion and history is merely because they 
were brought up in the Presbyterian 
church of Akron or the Episcopal 
church of Bangor, and not in the least 
because they couldn’t annex an admirer 
to save their poor, fading lives. 
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¢ Of course it is all because they have 
never really grown up. Some day that 
well-known Binet test will be univers- 
ally and frequently applied, and will 
not be reserved merely for dull little 
boys who have adenoids, or wayward 
girls in the rescue homes who have 
sacrificed their futures for a_brace- 
let or a frock or because at 
seventeen they still had the mentality 
of seven, or for soldiers in the armies 
forming to fight the new wars. It 
will be applied once a year to every- 
body, as one goes to the dentist at least 
once a year now, and has one’s reading 
glasses changed from season to season. 
And the woman who wants to flirt and 
to have “affairs” at and around forty 
will discover under what a delusion she 
labored when she thought herself more 
“vital” and infinitely more fascinating 
than her sisters, when the shameful 
fact is merely that she has an undevel- 
oped mind and is in a class with the 


less 


poor young thing whose ignorance of 
values has led her to sell her virtue for 
a bauble. 

ls there anything more grotesque, 
more undignified, in all the world than 
the sight of an old woman clinging 
desperately to the joy of youth? The 
joy of youth is such a different thing 
from the joy of life, to which, thank 
heaven, all may becomingly cling at any 
age. The joy of youth is attraction, is 
in glancing eyes and thrilling finger 
touches, in breathless [ 
happiness over an unexpected meeting. 


palpitations of 
It is in physically charming and in being 
physically charmed. It is delightful to 
observe in two young things, just as 
there is nothing prettier in the world to 
see than the approach to each other of 
two toddling, topheavy babies, each 
suddenly aware of the irresistible at- 
traction of the other’s tow head, each 
intoxicated with the discovery that 
down there, down close to the carpet or 
the grass, there is another being like 
himself. But picture 


two boys of 
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eleven staring in inquiry and growing 
rapture at each other and then dashing 
together with extended arms and 
kisses! Picture two women of twenty- 
four doing such a thing! Grotesque— 
repulsive—unnatural! To each age its 
own joys, 

The joy of love is, fortunately, not 
denied the woman of forty-plus. It is 
only the joy of young attraction, of 
young, physical attraction. And it is 
just as foolish, just as unbecoming, just 
as pathetic if you will, to see forty 
striving to recapture the physical and 
emotional life of twenty as it would be 
to see forty trying to recapture the life 
of ten or eleven. By the time she is 
forty, a woman—unless she is un- 
developed, a moron type—has assimi- 
lated love; she isn’t forever tasting it. 
It has become part of her bone and 
fiber. It is the substantial fact in her 
life, not merely an interesting piece of 
trimming. She is through with ex- 
periment; she has settled down to en- 
joyment. Nature provided 
physical attraction between the sexes as 
a means for repopulating the earth and 
not giving a single sou as to whether 
or not the sexes are satisfied 1,. the mat- 
ter, it that when a woman 
approaches the age in which she can 
no longer forward nature’s blind pur- 
pose, the youthful powers of attraction 
are changed, transformed. And she is 
merely grotesque and painfully un- 
dignified when she strives to allure in 
the old when she claims that 
she does allure in the old way. She is 
advertising a pathologic condition, not 
a deathless 
upon 


having 


follows 


way, or 


insists 
normal 


charm, when she 
having the “affairs” 
enough at twenty-five. 

Of course the woman who has been 
blind nature’s blind pawn all her days 
is going to find the years around forty 
hard ones to bear. Nature having had 
no object but the reproduction of the 
species, and being not in the least con- 
cerned with all that the species, rising 
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above nature, has succeeded in grasping 
from life, has not provided the woman 
who has lived merely to play her game 
with any resources for the years that 
follow the reproductive ones. If edu- 
cation hasn’t done it, the woman is 
doomed to misery. If a woman has not 
by that time fully grasped the great 
triumph which the human race has 
achieved over nature—the triumph of 
evolving from brute passion that serves 
its purpose and then disappears a 
permanent emotion, a joyful and abid- 
ing love between a man and a woman— 
if a woman has not by the fourth 
decade of her existence grasped that 
triumph—well, she is to be pitied. Her 
daughters, if she has had any, must be 
better trained in all the possibilities of 
life and of human relationship, and 
even of sex relationship. 

There is a difference between the 
minds of men and the minds of women, 
as there is in their bodies, and the ac- 
tion of the masculine mind upon the 
feminine and vice versa constitutes a 
large part of the interest of life. The 
relationship between men and women 
is vastly more intimate than if it were 
confined to physical attraction, need, 
use, and repulsion. In spite of the 
Freudians, who would base even a 
child’s need of his mother upon the 
stirring of some ancient sex impulse, no 
man or woman who has really expe- 
rienced the delight of interacting per- 
sonalities and relationships will admit 
that the ancient sex impulse is the end 
as well as the beginning of life. 

Man may have been evolved from the 
monkey-—but he has been evolved. He 
isn’t any longer the monkey. And so 
with the mysterious longings and joys 
and griefs that he knows—they may be 
the outgrowth of the impulses that 
ruled in the days of red claw and fang, 
but they are not the same impulses. 

It is because we have advanced be- 
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yond that stage of evolution, that stage 
of the conquest of nature, where the re- 
production of the species was the whole 
of sex intercourse that it is offensive, 
almost degrading, to see a woman— 
and, quite as much, a man—who can- 
not let go the old weapons, discard the 
old lures. To want to flirt at forty-plus 
is to deny the progress of the race. It 
is also to advertise an insufficient men- 
tal development. And it is to be 
ludicrous in the extreme. 

The fault is largely in the writers 
who, like Kipling, celebrate the perpet- 
ual adolescence of some middle-aged 
women and middle-aged men. And 
probably they have been misled by the 
fact that the woman of forty, the man 
of fifty, is often attractive in the 
evolved way, and that they—the Kip- 
lings et al—have not paused to observe 
that the attraction was not of the 
adolescent sort. Probably it was 
Helen’s sound, shrewd, piquant ob- 
servations on statecraft that intrigued 
Paris—if, indeed, the reference to the 
school history should demonstrate that 
she was not so young as she might have 
been at the time of the little Trojan es- 
capade. Probably it was Ninon’s 
seasoned wit, her amazing knowledge 
of men and women, that made the 
ingénues of his generation seem tame to 
that celebrated grandson of hers. And 
if Kipling’s débutante expected, really 
intended, to rival, at forty-six or nine, 
the middle-aged woman who spoiled 
her youth, she needed to cultivate not 
so much her shoulders as her sense of 
humor, and to give attention not so 
much to her coiffure as to what it 
covered. 

A fascinator at forty is a fascinator 
indeed, but, oh, sisters, sisters, she does 
not charm by striving to appeal to the 
same impulse in man to which dewy 
nineteen may appeal for yet a few 
years! 


ay 
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Pemberle 


By Anne O’Hagan 


Author of “Dreamers of Dreams,” “As Far as We Go,” ete, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


A thrilling story of love, and a husband’s strange revenge. 


O begin at the beginning seems, to 
the children of an impatient age, 
avid of sensation, a dull practice. 

To touch only the high places, to read 
the last page of the novel, skipping de- 
scription, to drop in at the theater for 
the “big scene” of the third act—it is 
thus they like their art, in a series of 
thrills. Life is most satisfactory for 
them when it is, so to speak, movie- 
ized, when it passes before them in a 
flash of climaxes, highly stimulating to 
the sensory nerves, though, perhaps, 
atrophying to the intellect. 

The complete response of Marguerite 
Pemberley’s funeral services at Grace 
Church, White Meads, New Jersey, to 
this demand for violent emotional re- 
actions made it linger in the recollection 
of many who attended it as one of the 
brilliant experiences of their season— 
like the Russian dancers or the Span- 
ish paintings. There was the charming 
church—a little gem in the Norman- 
Gothic style, at which, Sunday after 
Sunday, feast day after feast day, she 
had wonderfully played the organ, 
looking, with her uptilted head and her 
upraised eyes, noble and angelic, while 
strains noble and angelic flowed beneath 
her fingers. There, in the front pew, 
self-contained, amazingly the imper- 
turbable man of the world, for whom 
life and death held no surprises, sat her 


husband, a little grayer of tint than 
usual, perhaps, his aquiline, aristocratic 
features a degree more sharply sculp- 
tured, his black habiliments emphasiz- 
ing his pallor and his fineness of 
outline, but otherwise singularly un- 
changed, unbroken. And there, in the 
beautiful chancel beyond the flower- 
covered bier, ie moved, the companion 
of the ride that had cost her her life, 
the man whom all White Meads had 
held to be her lover, Donald Betham, 
the young rector of the little gem of a 
church. 

No wonder the place was packed! 
No wonder people had run out from 
New York for the occasion. No won- 
der that there was a line of the more 
humble citizenry of the town draped 
upon the iron railing outside the edifice, 
watching. the dulled exterior of the 
stained-glass windows and_ hearkening 
to the strains of the wonderful organ, 
played by other hands now. It was a 
great occasion, even if they could not 
enjoy all that those within the church 
were enjoying—the awful tension when 
Donald Betham’s voice approached the 
solemn, dreadful words: “O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave where is 
thy victory? The sting of death is 
sin ai 

He went through with it astonish- 
ingly, the auditors and onlookers 
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agreed. He had always been an accom- 
plished elocutionist, and there had been 
those who had sometimes resented the 
emotional feeling with which he dared 
to read the services of the church. 
They had resented fervor in the chan- 
cel. They had sometimes declared that 
elocution detracted from the dread 
dignity of the lines which the celebrant 
of holy offices had to repeat. But these 
people were in a minority. For the 
most part, the congregation of Grace 
Church, White Meads, rejoiced in the 
possession of a rector who pleasantly 
combined a number of necessary things 
—good birth, good breeding, good 
looks, and a good pulpit voice. He was 
really one of themselves! They were 
not offended that he added to all these 
necessary things the supererogatory 
accomplishment of a fervent religious 
style. 

To-day he did not ‘‘elocute.”” He was 
whiter than the memorial marbles let 
into the walls here and there. All his 
ruddy, outdoor color was drained from 
lips and cheeks. His thick, close- 
cropped blond hair seemed to have lost 
some of its life and glitter. No one 
could see _ his They could 
scarcely have been seen had he raised 
them from his ritual volume, for they 
were deep-sunken beneath his temples. 
One or two women who had achieved a 
moment’s close glimpse of him at the 
rectory or on the street whispered the 
information to those less fortunate. 
And he did not “elocute” the service. 
But, reading it as he had never read it 
before, without intonation, without 
rhapsody, without any deepening of his 
voice to express profundities, he made 
it the more powerfully moving. Every 
word was distinct, every syllable enun- 
ciated. He blurred nothing, scanted 
nothing. For the first time in their ex- 
perience of him, he was reading the 
service, not like a very good actor in a 
fine drama, but like the actual protagon- 
ist in a solemn reality. 


eyes. 
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They watched him for some further 
sign of the terrific storm of feeling 
which they knew he must be under- 
going. But there was no tremor of the 
hands that held the little manual. 
There was no unsteadiness in the step 
that passed from side to side behind the 
chancel rail. There, covered with flow- 
ers, and surrounded on all sides by 
flowers and music, as she had loved to 
be in life, lay the body of the woman 
he had loved, adored, caressed—or so 
the congregation exultingly believed; 
and there sat the elderly man who had 
been her husband and her benefactor; 
and there sat the associates among 
whom they had lived and enacted the 
little comedy that chance, three days 
ago, had so suddenly turned into 
tragedy. And he who had been the 
woman’s lover, the man’s accepted 
friend, he who had been the compan- 
ion of the drive that had ended fatally 
for Marguerite, he played now the 
role of the priest, and he did it so flaw- 
lessly that not even the eager eyes bent 
upon him could discover anything on 
which to sate a malice that was not in 
the least personal, not born of dislike 
or of disapprobation, but merely of the 
desire for an ever-increasing excite- 
ment. 

That was in the church. But when 
the procession of cars and carriages had 
wound their way to the churchyard on 
the hill half a mile beyond the village, 
and when the final agony in the ritual 
of separation was to be endured, his 
amazing power of self-restraint failed 
him. For while the grave was being 
lined with green boughs of cedar, and 
while the roses and lilies were being re- 
moved from the silver-trimmed casket, 
and while Donald Betham, still rigid 
master of himself was reading: “Thou 
knowest, Lord, the secrets of our 
hearts,” suddenly the tension snapped, 
the book fell from his hands. His body 
swayed, and, but that some one close 
by caught him, he would have fallen. 
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It passed in a moment, but it had 
given the mourners their climacteric 
thrill. After that, everything was anti- 
climax, “even Colonel Pemberley’s 
kindly self-reproach at the end of the 
ceremony, when, stepping up to Donald 
and taking him by the arm, he said: 

“I was selfish, dear fellow, I’m 
afraid, in making you take the entire 
service yourself, It has been too much 
for you—you and she were such 
friends. But that was 
my very reason for 
wanting you—you un- 
derstand ©” 

Pemberley 
proved himself 
the better man, 
spectators said. They 
said it with especial 
satisfaction if they 
were gentlemen verg- 
ing upon old age. 
Betham, who wasn’t 
more than thirty-five 
and who was always 
in the very pink of 
condition, had less stay- 
ing power than a griz- 
zled veteran thirty 
years his senior! Ah, 
there were giants in the 
old time! Besides, 
those emotional chaps 
always failed at the 
test point. What did 
Betham mean by faint- 
ing? How did he dare 
to faint? If Pember- 
ley could stand it, 
wouldn’t it have been 
good form—the only 
possible good form— 
for him to stand it, 
too? To have finished 
that service without 
one outward visible 
mark of anything be- 
yond the ordinary grief 
and solemnity over the 
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loss of a friend and co-worker, that was 
the one thing left for Betham to haye 
done, after he had suceeded in killing 
the poor girl with his driving! And he 
had failed! 

The young and romantic, on the 
other hand, felt that it would have been 
“too horrible” if Donald Betham had 
gone through with it without a single 
sign, and they sighed and wondered a 
little. But after that they drove home 
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She haunted the church more than ever, played more exquisitely, 


an angelic child. 
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through the golden light of late after- 
noon to all the gorgeous estates and all 
the pretty fancy farms among the hills 
where they practiced the simple life and 
loved nature, and, immersed in their 
own affairs, amorous and otherwise, 
forgot about Marguerite and Donald 
and old Colonel Pemberley. 

And that was the climax of ten years, 
that single scene flashed upon the 
screen. Only the insatiable hoped for 
anything to come after, and no one was 
particularly interested in what had gone 
before. Yet, for some of tastes not 
wholly movie-ized, what had gone be- 
fore was the core of the whole tragedy. 
What, as it was ordained, was to fol- 
low was joyous excitement for all who 
remembered the day of Marguerite’s 
obsequies. 

When Marguerite had 
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arrived at White Meads, ten years be- 
fore, the very youthful bride of the 
well-preserved arbiter elegantium, Col- 
onel James J. Pemberley, financier, art 


collector, a little of a politician, colonel 
by grace of a term of service upon 
some gubernatorial staff or other, 
White Meads had, on the whole, com- 
mended his taste in a bride. It was a 
lively country community, asking chiefly 
to be entertained, and very seldom de- 
manding anything else of its members 
than a willingness to fall in with an 
Epicurean philosophy of life. Of 
course there were a few “old cats” who 
wanted to know the ancestry of Colonel 
Pemberley’s bride, and who weren’t at 
all satisfied to be told that she was the 
daughter of an old college friend of his 
and that she had been, after her par- 
ents’ death, his ward. 

It happened to be the absolute 
truth. It also happened that, as a guar- 
dian, he had been most generous. The 
girl had been left with nothing to live 
on, and Pemberley had, without com- 
ment on the state of her legacy, set 
aside a little trust fund for her educa- 


tion and her maintenance until she 


should marry. It wasn’t large enough 
to cripple him in any of his pursuits, 
and had merely been, to his mind, the 
easiest way of disposing of a problem 
which, unsettled, might sometimes have 
bothered him, spoiling his bachelor en- 
joyment of irresponsibility, his dille- 
tante enjoyment of his fads. And then 
he had practically forgotten all about 
her, except for sending her a Christmas 
present each year and half reading her 
dutiful letters to him. 

She had wanted to specialize in 
music. She had a gift for it, her in- 
structors said. She wanted to play the 
organ. It was intimated that she was 
very devout, that, had she been a Catho- 
lic, she would probably have wanted to 
enter a convent. He had shrugged his 
shoulders over the incomprehensibility 
of human tastes, and had given instruc- 
tion that she was to be taught to the 
top of her bent. And finally, her period 
of schooling ending, he had gone to see 
her for the first time in five or six 
years, to make arrangements for her 
further training in music, for her en- 
trance into society, for whatever should 
be indicated as proper. He was just 
recovering from the first severe illness 
of his life, a long-drawn siege of ty- 
phoid, and he was feeling his years a 
trifle. The desire for a hearthfire and 
a Joan on the other side of it had stirred 
him for the first time. He had fallen 
in love with the girl. 

She had been beautiful, for one thing 
—as beautiful as the Botticellis he loved 
to collect, vague, wistful, appealing. 
She had been utterly unlike all the 
women he had known—the brilliantly 
polished, hard-surfaced, sophisticated 
women anl girls of his own set. She 
was untouched by experience. He was, 
for the moment, a middle-aged man 
wanting companionship, and he was 
perennially an art collector alert for 
beauty to be added to his collection be- 
fore some rival could seize upon it. He 
found Marguerite as impractical as a 
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baby, as little likely to manage a pros- 
perous, orderly life for herself. He 
found her, too, touchingly grateful to 
him for his kindness to her. 

So they had been married. And, 
cruelly, life had burst upon her. It had 
not been her will that had revolted; it 
had been her flesh and her blood. No 













































: one had ever told her that the flesh must 
yearn and the blood vibrate in the 
. pulses before a woman may joyfully 
surrender herself in mariage. Mar- 
1 riage had been to her the pretty cere- 
: mony before the altars that she loved, 
, with their flowers and their colors and 
5 their candles. Marriage had been melo- 
: dious vows repeated before a white- 
D robed priest. In all her visions of it, 
5 the sacerdotal figure had loomed larger, 
y more distinct, than the vague presence 
“2 beside the bride. And when marriage 
e proved to be something vastly different 
d from her shadowy dreams of it, every 
e nerve quivered with distaste for her bar- 
x gain. For, after all, she was only 
rr twenty-one, a creature of soft curves 
* and colors, and he was fifty-five, spare 
d and withered for all his jaunty erect- 
t ness. The beauty of her youth shrieked 
5 aloud against that to which it found it- 
Pe self ignorantly committed. 
a And yet, poor child, she took it only 
d as an indication that she had no ‘‘voca- 
d tion” for marriage, that she should have 
n been a “religious.” And having failed 
to know that in time, she resolved to 
g be as nearly a religious in the world 
d as she could compass. She threw her- 
g, self passionately into the service of the 
e pretty little Gothic church at White 
ly Meads, then presided over by Dr. Dowl- 
d ing and even more by a capable Mrs. 
“ Dowling. She begged the privilege of 
s, playing the organ—a very fine instru- 
- ment, the memorial gift of a parish- 
as ioner to a wife whom he was suspected 
ne of having nagged to death—and she 
“ continued her study of the instrument 
le under competent masters in New York. 





She was a devotee of early services and 
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of vespers. She was always going to 
the church to practice—and to beg par- 
don for the black ingratitude that made 
her shrink from her husband, that made 
her rejoice when he went away from 
home, that made her find all sorts of 
excuses for not opening their New 
York house for the four months in mid- 
winter when he liked to be in town. 
With the house closed, she had dis- 
covered that he was likely to stay in 
town five days a week at his club or a 
hotel, and she saw him only at week- 
ends. 

White Meads, hospitably as it had 
welcomed her, had not particularly 
loved her during the two years of this 
period in her development. It said, 
frankly, that she was piously dull, and it 
sympathized, almost openly, with James 
Pemberley, although it agreed that 
he had been served right—he ought to 
have married one of themselves! How- 
ever, James seemed unaware of sym- 
pathy or the need of it. He had his 
flesh-and-blood Botticelli, and he had 
not acquired her primarily for the en- 
tertainment of the lively set at White 
Meads. He had acquired her for his 
esthetic satisfaction—and some- 
thing a little warmer. And he was satis- 
fied. If there was sometimes a chill in 
the mild and moderate warmth which 
he had desired, he comforted himself 
with the reflection that his wife’s tem- 
perament erred upon the side on which 
his own taste would have had it err. 
lle had no fondness for violent 
women ! 

And then the Dowlings had ascended 
to some greater height of ecclesiastical 
glory, and Grace Church, White 
Meads, had called Donald Betham to its 
pulpit, and had swiftly learned to con- 
gratulate itself upon its choice. He was 
a young man who held the comfortable 
creed that he worships best and serves 
best who best enjoys all the good things 
Heaven has placed upon the footstool 
for man’s benefit. Dance? Of course 
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he did! Play football? How could he 
hope to reach “his boys” if he were not 
something of an athlete? Go to the 
theater, drink a little wine, enjoy a lit- 
tle jest—of course! Were not all good 
things God’s gifts? 

He was-not a hypocrite, you under- 
stand, Merely a young man of a nature 
facile and emotional, and possessed be- 
side of the great, useful gift of perceiv- 
ing the gratification or his impulses as 
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with 


She came from the 


country a new look 
upon her face, triumphant, 
glorious, bold. Her color 


was high, her lips brilliant. 


justified upon the highest, most incon- 
trovertible grounds. 

One afternoon, the very first week 
of his rectorship, when he had gone into 
the little gem of a church—that was a 
memorial, too, by the way—to give 
thanks to Heaven for the steely beauty 
of a winter sky above the hills, for the 
coursing of the blood through his veins 
after a hard walk, and for the gay hos- 
pitality of the hostess upon whom his 
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pastoral call that afternoon had been 
made, he heard the organ playing 
softly, exquisitely, divinely. The choir 
stalls and organist’s seat were in the 
chancel. He looked in that direction— 
he had entered through the front door, 
meaning to be only a worshiper, instead 
of through his own door, as when he 
was celebrant—and, looking, he saw 
Marguerite. It was, he always there- 
after declared, a divine sign that a shaft 
of the westering sun, piercing the steely 
sky, should have suddenly splintered the 
ruby and violet and gold of a memorial 
window into a thousand jewels which 
played about her uplifted head. 

The progress of a clandestine love 
affair is dull to all except the partici- 
pants, and to such onlookers as may be 
maliciously minded. That of Marguer- 
ite Pemberley and Donald Betham was 
no exception to the general rule. She 
haunted the church more than ever, 
played more exquisitely, looked more 
like an angelic child, while he awoke 
misgivings among the plainer of his par- 
ishioners as to whether he was going 
to be “too high” or mystic, so pro- 
nounced did his devotion to early and 
unexpected services become. Then, in 
the second or third year of his incum- 
bency, Marguerite astonished her hus- 
band and her friends by deciding upon 
a long winter in town. 

It was flight from a temptation that 
had never yet worn ugly raiment, but 
always the iridescent garments of reli- 
gious fervor and music and devotion 
to human service. Marguerite may 
have wished herself unmarried, in those 
early days, in order that there might 
be no duty between her and her desire 
to be to Donald what the medieval leg- 
ends make the bright vision of the Vir- 
gin to sore-pressed saints. But she did 
not wish herself unwed in order that 
she might be Donald Betham’s wife. 
When the desire for that relation 
surged upon her, she fled. 

That flight was, probably, the first 


sign that Cononel Pemberley had had 
that his lovely young wife was a 
changed and changing woman, his first 
intimation that anything threatened his 
pride and his vanity. For he was both 
a proud and a vain man, though he had 
the art to conceal his vanity. He had 
been vain of winning a girl so many 
years his junior, a girl so unusual, so 
exquisite, so gifted. That her gift was 
not the commonplace, easy, genial gift 
of social ability, of repartee, had made 
it all the more precious to him. He had 
never been fond of the obvious. 

And now—he pondered Marguerite’s 
desire for a winter in town. He looked 
upon her more attentively than he had 
been wont to look. It was as if he de- 
tected sign of change in the Botticellis 
on his gallery walls. She was different. 
It was not merely that she was a few 
years older than when he had taken her 
to wife; it was not that she wore the 
look of experience; but there was a 
change. The dreaming childlikeness 
gone from her eyes. She was 
subtly wasted. 

He was a seasoned man of his world. 
He knew life and he knew something, 
at least, of the psychology of the dev- 
otee. He could discourse, as well as 
the next, upon the sex basis of reli- 
gious emotion. But pride fought 
against knowledge. He would not ad- 
mit to himself, or to any one in the 
world, that his wife’s caprice seemed 
to him a threat to his supreme hus- 
bandly security. They came to town, 
since she wished it. But, almost by 
his insistence, she went out to White 
Meads every Saturday in order to play 
the organ for the winter’s diminished 
congregation at Grace Church. He 
used to insist, too, upon Betham’s com- 
ing in to dine with them or to go to the 
opera or the theater with them, every 
week or two. It was the least repara- 
tion he could make the young clergy- 
man, he affirmed, for having cajoled 
him into coming to White Meads. 


was 
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And then, one Sunday night, she 
came back from the country with a new 
look upon her face, triumphant, glo- 
rious, bold. Her dark eyes challenged 
his acute gray ones, set in their mesh 
of fine wrinkles. Her color was high, 
her lips brilliant. No bride ever 
fronted the world more splendidly after 
her love had been confirmed in posses- 
sion and surrender. He remembered 
her as she had been upon her marriage 

patient, unresponsive, slipping from 
him with what had then seemed to him 
a delicate maidenliness. <A violence of 
rage seized him such as he had never 
known in all his fifty-eight years. Ile 
had had his own experiences, had kept 
his own rendezvous with love and pas- 
sion and fancy, but he had _ never 
brought to any woman’s face the look 
that his wife’s wore, the almost brazen 
look of joy in love. 

He mastered his rage. Pride had 
always stood him in good stead, and it 
did not fail him now. Always he had 
despised the deceived spouse, bellowing 
his rage through the corridors of vulgar 
courts, or maudlinly seeking sympathy 
in bibulous club corners. He would no 
more have set spies upon his wife to 
confirm what his instinct told him than 
he would have exhibited his paintings in 
the barroom of the station hotel in the 
village. So, on that Sunday when 
knowledge came to him, he controlled 
the very blood that wanted to leap in 
violence to his eyes and his forehead. 
that 
the 


He was exactly the same man 
evening that he had been on all 
other evenings of their life together. 
So it had gone on. White Meads had 
accepted it, with a sardonic shrug of 
amusement, that the athletic young rec- 
tor had aroused the woman in the shy, 
rather stupid young saint who played 
the organ in his church. They admired 
it that Pemberley bore the situation as 
he did. They wanted, of course, to be- 
lieve the lurid worst of the two young 


people, but Pemberley, they admitted, 
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was no fool, and he seemed content, 
Perhaps, after all Well, anyway, 
the church and the poor profited by her 
affair with the rector, on whatever 
plane that affair was conducted! If 
James Pemberley could bear the in- 
timacy, it need not concern their con- 
sciences, 

James did more than bear it. He 
fostered it. He exercised an almost 
diabolical ingenuity in throwing them 
together. He trusted them to a point 
that must have been torture to them, 
Hie was lavish in his generosity to Mar- 
guerite. He her jewels, he 
adorned her beauty, he subtly flaunted 
the wealth that enabled him to adorn 
her, to cherish her exquisitely, luxur- 
iously, and the grand seigneur indifter- 
ence that made no claim upon her for 
his gifts. His purse, his check book, 
always open to her charities, 
were those. of Letham. There 
was scarcely a week in the year in 
which he did not drive home upon the 
jealous sensibilities of the younger, 
the realization that he, 
Pemberley, was able to give his wife 
everything sumptuous, and that he gave 
her besides freedom and the opportun- 
ity to wrong him vulgarly, if her tastes 
and desires ran to vulgar intrigue. 


gave 


were 
which 


poorer man, 


Finally he had given her her little car, 
She must learn to run it, he had said. 
[le had added—it was one night when 
Letham was dining alone with them— 
that while, of course, she was to keep 
her chauffeur for her social driving, he 
thought it better that she should drive 
herself on her errands of kindliness 
among the hills. Servants, the best of 
them, were a scandal-mongering race, 
and it was better to give them no peg 
upon which to hang a filthy rag of gossip. 
Thus, with the most casual air in the 
world, he told them that 
their expeditions 


he knew of 
together. Betham, 
pale, had sought to interrupt, to explain, 
to make some pledge for the future, but 
Colonel Pemberley waved his words 
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“Why—why,” cried Betham, stammer- 
ing wildly, “it is—it is Magdalene—and 
—and—the face is Marguerite’s! 


aside with the thin, aristocratic hand 
that was showing the dry, glazed skin 
and the prominent veins of old age. 
“My dear fellow, what are you try- 
ing to say? Don’t say it, whatever it is, 
for I suspect that it was going to be 
banal. I am giving Marguerite the lit- 
tle runabout and am insisting that she 
learn to run it, because I understand 
her and you perfectly. Surely none of 
us three is going to regulate his life 
to suit the canaille. Marguerite is re- 
ligious, a dear little saint. You are 
religious. You both devote your lives 
to the church and to the works of 
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mercy that the church enjoins. In both 
your cases, those works of mercy in- 
clude visits to the poor. I want those 
visits to continue. It is Marguerite’s 
career, as well as yours. But there is 
no need to have all the servants’ halls 
among the hills buzzing with the fact 
that you sometimes ride out together. 
Have I come to my time of life to be 
insulted-by the suggestion that I admit 
only one possible intimate relation be- 
tween men and women?” 

Marguerite, of course, could not 
learn to run the little car. She had no 
mechanical intelligence at all, and she 
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hated to use the supple, strong, soft 
white hands that played the organ so 
beautifully in bruising, greasing occu- 
pations. Betham, almost by _ the 
colonel’s command, learned to run it 
instead. And White Meads, recogniz- 
ing it out among the hills, smiled and 
shrugged its shoulders. Charity, they 
said, certainly covered a multitude of 
sins! 

And then came the autumn day when, 
descending the steep, rough road of one 
of the remoter hills, something had 
gone wrong simultaneously with brake 
and steering gear, and the machine had 
hurtled down, to turn over in a ditch 
with Marguerite pinned beneath it. It 
was nearly an hour before Donald, him 
self flung clear of the car, and all un- 
hurt, had succeeded in bringing help to 
move the load of steel and iron, and by 
that time she was dead. 

After the funeral, Colonel Pemberley 
continued his intimacy with Betham. 
The y man, “so much more 
shaken outwardly by the tragedy than 
the husband, could not escape him. 

“T like to have you with me, Betham, 
you and she were such friends,” he used 
to say, and the saying constituted a 
command. 

But at every meeting, by subtle 
means which always just eluded Don- 
ald’s analysis, the same message was 


younger 


pounded in upon his sore conscious- 
ness: “See the difference between us 
and our love of her! I gave her every- 
freedom, honor. 
From the time she was a child, I gave 
her all that made her life lovely. And 
you come and what do you give her? 
Fret and fever, a light name, and at 
the end death. Do you call it that you 
loved her? Bah for your love!’ Yet 
never a word of distrust or condemna- 
tion was spoken. 

The bereaved husband consulted the 
clergyman about all sorts of memorials 
to Marguerite, about little trust funds 
established for this and that of her pet 


thing—love, riches, 
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charities, about individuals of whom 
she was particularly fond. It was tor- 
ture to the young man to advise, to re- 
veal the close and intimate knowledge 
he had of all her wishes, but it was a 
torture he could not evade. Whatever 
the colonel knew or did not know, it 
was clearly impossible for him, her 
friend and lover, to advertise to her 
husband and to the world a grief more 
poignant, more sensitive, than the hus- 
band’s own. He submitted. He had 
known in all his easy-going, 
pleasure-taking years that he had such 
Stoic powers of endurance. Day by 
day he grew more haggard under the 
strain, while, day by day, Colonel Pem- 
berley seemed to grow more strong, 
resilient—more vital. 

When the United States, in the April 
following Marguerite’s death, entered 
the war, Betham saw his road of deliv- 
erance opened. Here was a duty higher 
than any he could be held to owe to 
Colonel Pemberley. 


never 


Here was forget- 
fulness of love and of remorse and of 
torture. If he could experience death 
by the wholesale, he might learn not to 
see Marguerite’s dead face. He went 
to take counsel with his bishop, and 
before he returned to White Meads, he 
had enlisted as a private in a volunteer 
regiment. 

Pemberley’s anger was white and 
rigid when he learned of what the 
young man had done. He exerted his 
long developed power of self-control 
But his 
complaints were more those of a vin- 
dictive man balked in a desire than of 
a lonely man facing greater loneliness. 

A few nights after Donald’s enlist- 
ment, he was sent for to come to Hill- 
top, the big Italian palace where the 
Botticellis were hung, and where the 
human Botticelli had lived. The clergy- 
man tried to evade the summons with 
pleas of much work to be done. The 
colonel, however, assured him that he 
would wait up until any hour for him, 


less successfully than usual. 
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and added that he had a design for a 
memorial window to show him—Vielé, 
the big stained-glass artist, had drawn 
it from suggestions which he, Pem- 
berley, had given him. 

“J don’t want to put anything up in 
the church that you might not like when 
you come back,” he said. “It’s your 
church, you know,” 

Betham went over to the big house 
late in the evening. The colonel, erect, 
almost jaunty, was waiting for him. 
The big sketch was spread on the li- 
brary table. 

“What do you think of it?’ asked 
Pemberley, following the young man to 
the table and standing by him while he 
looked at the drawing. 

“Why—why,” cried Betham, stam- 
mering wildly, “it is—it is Magda- 
lene——” 

“Yes,” agreed the colonel impassively. 

“And—and But 
strous! The face is Marguerite’s! 
And—and I am the foremost in that 
group which our Lord is restraining 
fromn—— Oh, this is monstrous!” 

“Oh, come, Betham! Are you not 
looking at the sketch with the eyes of 
conscience? I don’t believe the ordi- 
nary observer will see the likenesses 
you see.” 

Donald raised his eyes and looked 
steadily at his tormenter, 

“You won’t smirch her memory with 
that thing,” he said. 

“Smirch her memory? My dear fel- 
low, you are morbid, unstrung. Your 
tush to enlist proved that to me, and 
this emphasizes it. The theme is one of 
the most beautiful in Biblical literature. 
Marguerite’s interest in unfortunate 
women is perfectly well known. Look 
at her contributions to the Shelter at 
Farmington, and the Fatherless Chil- 
dren in Metapoint. As for the resem- 
blances—they are in your imagination, 
I assure you.” 

“They are not! 


this is mon- 


They are here! 


‘They are photographic! You can’t do 
such a thing!” 

“If you don’t like the design, 
Betham,” said Colonel Pemberley 
suavely, “you had better stay at home 
and prevent the vestry’s acceptance of it. 
I very much hope that you will. I 
should miss you sadly if you really left 
White Meads. The discharge from the 
army can be easily arranged.” 

“Do you mean to threaten me?” cried 
the young man. “Do you threaten me 
that if I do not stay here to be tor- 
tured, as you please to torture me day 
in and day out, you will have that win- 
dow put up?” 

“My good fellow, you are so crude! 
But I myself like the design.” He 
looked at it affectionately. “And I as- 
sure you that it is only a morbid—shall 
we call it remorse ?—that makes you see 
the faces you claim to see in the draw- 
ing! While you are here, of course 
your wishes are powerful with me. If 
you are away, they might conceivably 
weaken in influence.” f 

Donald turned on his heel and fairly 
ran from the room and the heuse. The 
whole history of his relation with Pem- 
berley, from the time that he had first 
persuaded himself that it was possible 
to justify his passion for Marguerite on 
half a hundred high grounds, suddenly 
grew luminous before him as a history 
of devilish baiting by the older man. 
His own part in the affair seemed to 
him almost blameless, compared with 
that of the waiting, watching, tempting, 
scheming husband’s. 

Half the night he paced the country 
roads, sobbing at intervals in rage and 
terror. He was tempted to thoughts of 
suicide, but all his training and the deep, 
instinctive desire for life fought against 
that solution of his difficulties. He felt 
that he could not go away to leave his 
dear love’s memory to be so wantonly 
stained as Pemberley meant to stain it. 
He could not leave the church to be 
desecrated by this foul act of revenge. 
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And yet he knew that he no longer had 
the strength of mind or nerves to re- 
main and be goaded by Pemberley, as 
he now believed himself to have been 
goaded from the hour of Marguerite’s 
death. Unstrung, he would do or say 
something wiid, self-accusatory. He 
dared no longer stay, no matter what 
the result of his flight. He had always 
followed his strongest impulse. He did 
so now. Daybreak found him taking 
the earliest train from the little station 
for New York. 
White Meads. 
After his flight, and the knowledge 
that he had joined his regiment and 
gone to France, all Pemberley’s vigor 
dropped from him. He became a 
lonely, broken old man. He had fairly 
lived upon his daily drafts of hatred, 
and, these withdrawn from him, he 
failed. He made no effort to have the 
memorial window executed and placed 
in the church. He lived apparently for 
only one thing now, and_ that 
Betham’s return. 


He never returned to 


was 
If prayer had been 
possible to his cultivated paganism, he 
would have besought Heaven to send 
his enemy home safe and well, that his 
might be the work of breaking him, 
body and soul. He would have be 
sought Heaven that no act of heroism, 
no splendid passing in a great 


might be allowed to atone for the sin of 


cause, 


His one 
immense interest became the daily cas 
ualty list. No friend, no wife, no 
mother, ever desired that a_ soldier 
might be spared as this foe of Donald 
Betham’s desired that he might live. 
On the day when his death was re- 
ported—death in 
cial, and swift—Pemberley, 
reading it at his club, suffered a col- 


treachery, the sin of passion. 


action, self-sacrifi- 


glorious 
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The physician summoned to at 
tend him ordered him to bed at once, 
and spoke, outside his room, of the 
physical reasons for such a stoppage of 
the life forces, and not of spiritual 
ones. They may, of course, have ex- 
isted; Pemberley was an old man who 
had lived as he pleased all his life and 
not according to any regimen laid down 
by the hygienists. 

But after his physician had with- 
drawn, he briefly dismissed the nurse 
summoned to attend to him, arose, 
dressed himself, and went out to White 
Meads, to the big house where only the 
caretakers abode now. Astonished, dis- 
his unheralded arrival, 
they made him as comfortable as they 
could in the library, served him a meal 
there, and left him. 

He did not respond to their summons 
in the morning, and, going in, they 
found him seated at the big table. 
Spread upon it was the sketch for the 
memorial with Magdalene 
wearing the face of Marguerite Pem- 
bgrley, and foremost of the men who 
looked at her with lustful eyes, Donald 
Betham. And in the lap of the un- 
He had 
kept it for many years, and it was the 
brilliant record of a cynic’s life. But 
the page at which it lay open was dated 
only a_ year before, 


lapse. 


concerted, by 


window, 


conscious man was his diary. 


and its entry 
was: 

“| have attenuated the brake lining to 
a mere thread 
steering wheel. 


loosened the 
| hope they will live 
forever, maimed and disfigured, hid- 
eous recollections each to each.” 


and have 


And beneath that was a line concern- 
ing his day’s reading. It had been a 
chronicle of renaissant Italy, a Borgian 
tale of cruelty and revenge. 
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ADUALLY the buzzing sound 
Gs of voices in the adjoining room 

grew indistinct. The suppressed 
laughter that fell as a shock on her 
ears sounded far away. The firelight 
played on her rich gown and her grief- 
stricken face. 

“Lean on me, dear.” A _ splendid- 
looking boy, near to manhood, dropped 
to his knees at her side; strong arms 
went about her neck. 

“Oh, my boy!” she sobbed, putting 
her hand up lest he should take his arms 
away. She was so lonely, so heart 
weary, and she saw a great love in his 
eyes, heard a great sympathy in his 
strangely familiar voice. 

“My mother!” he crooned as to a 
little child. 

“I don’t deserve you!” 

“Don’t — blame yourself, —_ sweet 
mother.” He drew her closer. “You 
were very beautiful, your life was full.” 

“But I always intended later——’” 

“Yes, dear, I know. I tugged hard 
at your heartstrings, but you were busy 
and happy, and now——” 
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she moaned. 


PLAYED 
¥ tadvina Levin z 


A little sketch in two 
pages—but the story 
of one woman’s life. 


“And now—oh, God in heaven! 
How I need my children!” 

“Weare all here, mother dear.” 

“All?” 

“Ves, we all came. I first, because I 
thought perhaps you had cared most 
for me.” 

“I did. I used to think of you very 
often in those early years. God must 
have intended me for a mother. I 
meant to bring you home, dear, but I 
thought we had plenty of time. After 
a while your father seemed not to care, 
and [ was always busy, and always put 
it off. So the cry of motheghood in my 
heart grew weaker each year until—I 
almost forgot.” 

“Poor mother!” He pressed his face 
against hers with loving sympathy. 

“Your voice is like your father’s! 
Let me look into your face. Don’t take 
your arms from around my neck! My 
heart has been like ice for two days, 
and your warmth is stealing down to it. 
There, now, I can see Ah, his face 
and mine—the joint expression of our 
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love! All that was best in us we gave 
to you—and IJ sent you away!” 

“Sweet mother, you didn’t know!” 

Still clasping her neck and gently 
caressing her cheek, he moved slightly 
to one side, when a timid little fellow 
climbed on her lap and laid his head 
upon her breast. 

“T.am father’s boy,” he whispered. 
A nine-year-old miniature of her hus- 
band’s face smiled into her own. Her 
arms closed convulsively-around him.- 

“My baby—my little man!” she 
wailed. 

The weight lifted from her as she 
kissed his small face. The great well 
of motherhood, so long dry in her soul, 
filled up, and bubbled over with love. 

“Mother, won’t you love me a little, 
too?” pleaded a small voice at her feet ; 
and looked down into a dark, 
flowerlike face—her own face at four- 
teen years. 

“They may love you,” the girl con- 
tinued, “but I can understand you and 
sympathize with you, for gave 
your own nature to me.” 

“My daughter!” There was a catch 
in the woman’s voice as she reached out 
her hand to the girl. “Come closer, my 
children. I need you all. He is gone, 
but in each of you lives a little part 
of him. For two days, my soul has 
been dying. Now I can live.” 

She rested her head against 
young man’s shoulder. 

“How big and broad you are! So 
like your father! You shall be a pillar 
of strength to me in my need. And 
you, my daughter, shall help me with 
your sympathy and_ understanding.” 
She caressed the girl seated at her feet 
with her right hand, while her left arm 
tightened around the boy upon her. lap. 

“Can’t I do something, too, mother ?” 
he asked, cuddling closer to her. “I 
want to help a little.” 

“My baby!” she cried. “You are a 
message of love from my darling! I 
shall take joy in helping you and 


she 


you 


the 
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watching you grow into the worthy soy 
of a noble father.” 

“Has she no near kin?” came ina 
shrill whisper through the half-open 
doorway. 

“No one. Her father and mother are 
both dead, and she was an only child” 

“Then she’s entirely ” The words 
were lost in the buzz of other voices, 

“Yes, but they would have been a 
great care, and she had so many social 
duties. It does seem too bad nov, 
They were everything to each other.” 

“It’s very sad,” replied the first voice 
absently. ‘I’m worried about my gown 
for Wolford’s ball. Madam Perot is 
so unreliable. She promised to deliver 
it Monday, and this is ‘a 

“Ah, but she makes such wonderful 
things!” cooed the voice that 
had spoken. “She sent mine this morn- 
ing, and it’s an inspiration! Perhaps] 
ought not to go to the ball, but 

“Why not?” 

“Alma and I have been friends since 
we were girls.” 

“She certainly couldn’t expect you to 
put on mourning because you happen to 
be her best friend!” , 

“No—of course not—but To- 
morrow night, you know, and she'll be 
so lonely. Madam herself tried on my 
gown. I never saw anything so per- 
fect. It really is too bad she has no 
children. As you say, though, Alma 
couldn’t expect me to——” 

The voices sank lower and could be 
heard no more. 

All the warmth flowed away from the 
lonely woman’s heart. It was like lead. 
Her arms were empty. She put up her 
hand. The broad shoulder had gone, 
The dark, sympathetic eyes had van- 
ished. 

Some one pushed the door wide open. 
She arose and stared dully into the 
splendidly appointed room, past the 
chattering, whispering groups, to a 
great floral pile. Under it lay all that 
love had brought her for twenty years. 
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VICTOR PERARD 


Cecil Dawn, dancer, comedienne, thinker, and helpful friend, “puts over” a rather daring act. 


ECIL DAWN sat before her big 
* gold-framed mirror, thinking 
hard. Not that thinking was an 
unusual occupation for Cecil Dawn, but 
most women following her vocation are 
not supposed to spend hours, as she did, 
in retrospective musings. Their faces, 
in repose, are not expected to gain in 
charm from the grave wistfulness of 
their curves. 
For Cecil Dawn was but a dancer and 
a comedienne. Her audiences knew 


and loved only that vivacious, sparkling 
face, dimpling with smiles and proyoca- 
tive of laughter, which she turned to 
them nightly across the footlights, and 
on Wednesday’s and Saturday’s mat- 
inées. Even those in the peanut gallery, 
to whom her face was but a rosy blur 
in the distance, watched breathlessly the 
grace of Cecil’s rapid dance contortions 
and thought of her as one thinks of the 
flame of a candle in a draft, continually 
flickering, unquiet and restless, the 
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epitome of motion, 
pendulum of joy. 

Only on a few select members of her 
company, and on a slightly larger num- 
ber of personal friends, did the think- 
ing side of Cecil dawn. (Oh, what‘a 
rotten pun! But I didn’t see it, truly, 
until it was written down.) Cecil had 
indeed very high and serious aims in 
life, and one of these was to help others 
over the stumblingblocks with which 
their paths might be strewn, and to in- 
tercede with Fate for those unwary 
ones whom her nets had caught and 
tossed struggling on the sticky fly-paper 
of circumstance. She did it sometimes, 
too, so delicately, so gently, so wisely, 
and so unmercifully when she thought 
it necessary, that, instead of being re- 
garded by the members of “The Purple 
Pansy” company with acumen or jeal- 
ousy, she was actually beloved and 
looked up to as a person of her years 
should be. She was just twenty-eight. 

[t was a late Wednesday afternoon in 
the early spring. In the dancer’s com- 
pact dressing room, the lights were 
already lit. Costumes recently dis- 
carded were sprawled on the one other 
chair in the room, on the small couch, 
or hung carelessly from various hooks 
about the wall. Boxes of rouge and 
powder still lay open on the dressing 
table, before which Cecil sat so silently, 
gazing intently at her reflection in the 
mirror, a reflection now devoid of arti- 
ficial coloring, delicately white and 
softly shadowed by the loose clusters of 
her flowing hair. It was evident that 
the matinée was over and that Cecil was 
resting before dressing for the street. 

3ut though the reflection in her mir- 
ror was a lovely thing to gaze upon, and 
though Cecil appeared engrossed with 
it, as I said before she was thinking 
hard, and her thoughts were far away 
from the beautiful image of self which 
confronted her. Suddenly she clenched 
one small hand into a cruel fist and beat 
with it her other rosy open palm. 
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“Shoddy!” she cried bitterly, aloud,” 
“Just shoddy !” 

From a doorway which betokened en- 
trance to a closet appeared the figure of 
Cecil’s maid, bearing in her arms a 
filmy waist, trim tailored suit, warm 
outer wrap, and hat. 

“What ees shoddy, mad’moiselle?” 
asked the maid with the privilege of a 
close friend and associate, which, in- 
deed, she was. 

Depositing her burden on top of the 
pile on the couch, she stood revealed as 
1 slim, apparently French maid, trim and 
neat and capable. Her accent also at- 
tempted French, but she wasn’t really 
French. Only she liked to pose as 
rench, and in this atmosphere of gay 
imposture, even her grave mistress 
countenanced the pose and encouraged 
it and aided it. Susy Flannigan might 
one day be a comedienne herself. Who 
could tell? 

Although Cecil had spoken aloud, 
Susy had to repeat her query before her 
mistress could be recalled to mundane 
affairs. 

“Ih, mad’moiselle? What ees dis 
shoddy you speak about ?” 

Cecil turned her eyes from the glass. 

“Say ‘zis,’ not ‘dis,’ ” she corrected. 
“And ‘spik’ insteak of ‘speak.’ Why, 
deary, | was thinking about Pinky 
Dana. You remember him, don't 
you?” 

The maid nodded. 

“Wee!” she exclaimed. 
fresh guy. I hated him. 
gone this long time. 
he?” 

She began to brush Cecil’s hair. 

It was the mistress’ turn to nod. 

“And I was thinking,” she went on 
confidentially, “how people regard 
every one of our men as perfect angels 
once they become soldiers. But Pinky 
was far from perfect. He was shoddy, 
just like the uniform he was wearing 
the last score of times he drifted in. 1 
didn’t like him either, Susy. But some 
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of the girls did. I’m afraid Violet liked 
him far too well for her own good.” 

“Which Violet?” asked the maid 
succinctly. “Violet” happened to be a 
choice pseudonym among the chorus. 

“The real one,’ answered Cecil 
quickly. 

“Oh! You mean Ysobel Yancy!” 
exclaimed Susy. 

“I always call her Violet,” returned 
Cecil. “You know, deary, | always call 
all the girls by their real names, and 
hers is Violet Smith. Have you no- 
ticed her lately ?” 

“She looks peaked,” admitted the 
maid. “But, mong Doo, she’s had the 
flu. I should think that would be rea- 
son enough, mad’moiselle.” 

“Say mon through your nose, Susy, 
as | do,’ interpolated Cecil with a 
frown. “You'll never learn. Well, it 
isn’t reason enough. [’m worried 
about her, dreadfully. And now that 
you've done my hair, I want you to go 
find her, and tell her to venes ici 
immediatement. Comprenes?” 

“| don’t get you,” puzzled Susy. 

“Tell her I want to see her at once.” 

“Oh,” said Susy and departed, mur- 
muring the French words over as she 
went. 

lt was a shy and shrinking little fig- 
ure that presented itself a little later 
in the doorway of Cecil’s room. It was 
a shy and weary little voice that asked: 

“Did you want me? Susy said you 
wished I’d ‘venny zissi medatmong,’ 
and I didn’t quite get what she meant. 
I thought I’d better come.” 

“Yes,” said Cecil with a smile. “I 
did want you, deary. Come in and sit 
down a minute.” Without troubling to 
rise, she reached backward and, with 
one sweeping gesture, transferred the 
clothes on the chair to a crumpled heap 
on the floor, “Now that Susy’s out, 
she’ll be gone half an hour,” she con- 
tinued. “You needn’t bother to lock the 
door. Nobody will come in at this 
hour. Sit down. I want to talk to you.” 


Violet came forward and sank into 
the chair. It was evident that she was 
dead tired. Probably during the per- 
formance she had taken her part with 
a vim that was reacting on her now. 
At least so thought Cecil, gazing into 
the mirror at the reflection of the girl’s 
listless attitude. 

“Violet,” said Cecil at last, and with 
the air of a physician using a probe she 
whirled about in her chair to confront 
the girl, “Violet, what do you hear from 
Pinky Dana?” 

The name was like a shock from a 
galvanic battery in its effect on the 
chorus girl. Her light form straight- 
ened suddenly as if to resist the cur- 
rent. Her hands clenched and un- 
clenched. She gasped. Her eyes grew 
wide with something strange and aw- 
ful. Then, as suddenly as she had been 
aroused, she collapsed in her chair and 
began to cry. 

“Didn't you know?” she stammered 
through her tears. “He’s—he’s dead!” 

“My God!” exclaimed Cecil, and in 
a second she was kneeling with her 
arms about the girl. “No, deary, I 
didn’t know,” she said. ‘Why didn’t 
you tell me? Oh, why didn’t you come 
to me? This is what’s been troubling 
you, isn’t it? You thought the world 
of him, didn’t you?” ; 

“It was shrapnel,” sobbed Violet, 
shrinking against Cecil’s comfortable 
bare shoulder. “Dicky Baird wrote me. 
He said Pinky told him to write to me 
if anything happened. Pinky was true 
blue.” 

“His was the easy part,” said the 
dancer with some cynicism. “How 
about you? Violet, tell me the truth, 
I’ve been watching you ever since 
Pinky went away. You've got to tell 
me the truth, so I can help you. [’m 
awfully afraid Pinky had some shoddy 
in his make-up, Violet. I’ve watched 
you, I tell you, and I’ve begun to sus- 
pect & 

“Oh!” cried the girl, pushing Cecil 
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violently away. 
ble. “Oh! 
soon !” 

“I’m afraid so, deary,” admitted the 
older woman wisely. “You can’t hide 
it much longer. I know you haven’t a 
soul to turn to, nor any money but 
what you earn, and that doesn’t last 
very long nowadays, does it? You'll 
need rest and care and somebody to 
look after you—and if.” 

“Oh,” cried Violet again, shuddering, 
“T haven’t dared think about if. Oh, 
what shall I do? What shall I do?” 
She rocked herself back and forth in 
an agony. 

She had been given time to get over 
the shock of Pinky’s death, which she 
had some way |xnown all along as inevit- 
able. 


Her eyes grew terri- 
And so will everybody— 


But her fear of what was coming 
in the future was pitiable, and all the 
more so because she knew so little of 
what she had to face. She was very 
young and very ignorant, taken into the 
chorus because of her appealing beauty 
and easily a prey to the first man who 
had praised her pretty face. Cecil 
knew so well the sordid story that she 
wasted .no asking how this 
thing had come about, but, having made 
up her mind to protect the poor little 
weakling, she began evolving ways and 
means. While sitting before her mir- 
ror, she had thought of appealing to 
Pinky himself. But Pinky was in 
heaven now, if the redeeming angel 
adopted the worldly point of view and 
outweighed all his useless, mischievous 
young life with the one glory of his 
death. 

As Violet cried and shuddered and 
clung to Cecil, the dancer thought 
harder than she ever had in her life be 
fore. She had never handled quite 
such a problem as Violet. She knew 
the girl to be alone in the world, with- 
out a cent. She might interest charity 
in “the case,’ but she could imagine 
how charity would regard this poor 
bruised flower. She could look after it 
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herself for a few months, but her own 
purse was being constantly drained and 
would not stand the burden long. It 
was obvious that later it could be put 
into a home, after all sorts of ridiculous 
questions had been answered and red 
tape gone through, to grow up one of 
the city’s nameless wards, or be adopted 
by some one whom Violet might never 
know. In any case, Violet could not 
keep it long. As soon as she was able, 
she must begin to earn her way again, 
But what was this that Violet was say- 
ing? The tired, sorrowful, bewildered 
little creature, now that her defenses 
had been stormed so ruthlessly, was un- 
burdening her heart to Cecil Dawn. 

“T was so happy,” she murmured, not 
sobbing now, but speaking brokenly in 
Cecil’s ear. “1 never met anybody like 
him before. He was so handsome, too, 
and he thought me _ beautiful. He 
thought me good, too. He didn’t mean 
to do me any harm. And I—well, I 
suppose I knew better, but after he was 
drafted, we both lost our heads for a 
while. It seemed to me, when he was 
giving, oh, so much, that I oughtn’t to 
refuse him anything.” 

She paused, and Cecil answered noth- 
ing, stroking the nestling head and 
thinking hard. 

“T used to go to church years ago,” 
whispered Violet. “And when. 1 was 
with Pinky, I always felt as if I were 
in church, so high and so exalted. I 
knew he was rich and very swell, and 
that we couldn’t ever be married, be- 
cause he told me so. That is, not mar- 
ried like other people. We _ were 
married in the sight of God. He felt 
that, too. Once I got him to go to 
church with me, and while we stood 
there together—they were singing a 
hymn, and the minister was facing in 
onr direction—I turned to Pinky and 
said, ‘Until death do us part.’ And he 
answered me, ‘Until death do us part.’ 
It was like being really married. And 
it was after that——’’ She choked. 




















This handsome French lady, accompanied by the 
, maid and dainty baby, descended at a small 


IB ReeS oT en on railway station. Here a taxicab was called. 





“Oh, shoddy, shoddy!” groaned the have liked it. She thought him busy 
dancer between her teeth. with his books—he would have been 
“He had no money of his own—only graduated from college last June. And 
what his mother chose to give him,’ mow he’s dead! My Pinky’s dead! 
went on Violet after a pause. “He And me? Oh, me! Whatever shall 
couldn’t go against her wishes and I do? 
marry me, even if I had been more his “After I’d gotten used to his being 
sort. But he called me his little wife. dead,’ added Violet, “I went to see his 
He was terribly afraid of his mother. mother. Thz* was three weeks ago.” 
He never let her know that he came “My God!” gasped Cecil. “You 
1. down to the theaters. She wouldn’t didn’t have the nerve!” . 
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“T got to thinking about it one night,” 
confessed the girl. “Jt was his, and it 
seemed to me that his mother ought to 
love it. His dying seemed to make a 
difference. I knew she must be very 
sorrowful, and | thought, ‘If I go to her 
and tell her about it, she will under- 
stand and forgive and perhaps be glad. 
Even if she won't look at me, she may 
welcome it and love it and care for it,’ 
Well, I never even got a chance to tell 
her about it. As soon as I said I was 
from ‘The Purple Pansy’ chorus and 
had something to tell her about her son, 
she went wild. She said Pinky had al- 
ways been an angel, and it was terrible 
to think that any cheap person would 
dare to libel him now he was dead. 

“She wouldn’t listen to me. She 
threatened to put the matter into the 
hands of her lawyer if I dared say an- 
other word. She what I had 
come for. It was blackmail. But thank 
God nobody could lay any charge 
against her David Dana. She 
knew his soul, and it was clean and 
above foul things like me. Oh, I stood 
it for a while, and then I couldn't 
stand it any longer. I’d rather die than 
face her again. All the same, she must 
have been geod to Pinky. She would 
have loved it and cared for it, if things 
had only been different. Why couldn’t 
things have been different, Cecil? 
Why couldn’t they? I’d throw myself 
in the river if I dared!” 

“Hush!” said Cecil authoritatively. 
“Hush! Let me think!” 


knew 


son, 


rt. 


It was after the short summer season 
of rest that Cecil Dawn essayed a new 
and difficult rdle. There were to be but 
four actors in the drama—herself, Susy 
Flannigan, the mother of Pinky Dana, 
and it. Very carefully had the play 
been staged by Cecil, and if it went off 
without a hitch, she would prove con- 
clusively that she was fitted for much 
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bigger parts than just comedienne and 
dancer in “The Purple Pansy.” 

While she cared for Violet that 
spring and summer, she thought hard 
and to some purpose. She knew the 
type to which Pinky’s mother belonged 
—didn’t she face it every day across the 
footlights? She knew that Pinky’s 
mother would very gladly welcome and 
love it, if it could but be introduced to 
her properly, with the right —back- 
ground. After she had thought the 
matter all out, she took Violet into her 
confidence and won her over. She took 
Susy Flannigan into her confidence and 
won her over. As for it, he was quite 
too small to know what was going on, 
and if things turned out as planned, he 
would never, never know. 

A short week, then, before the open- 
ing performance of “The Purple 
Pansy,” which was to journey from 
place to place this winter instead of stay- 
ing snug in New York City, a lady very 
much like Cecil Dawn 
thinking—and, as 


she was 
you know, people 
were unacquainted with her face when 
thinking—dressed chicly in mourning 
which was not exactly mourning, which 
had a_ distinctly and 
which was a success as mourning or as 
not mourning, whichever 
chose to regard it—a lady evidently 
French, and evidently distinguished, 
past her first youth, and a mother, if the 
accompanying maid and richly clothed 
baby were anything to go by, boarded a 
train for a rich and exclusive village in 
the suburbs of York. There! 
That was such a long and involved sen- 
tence that I am out of breath from 
merely writing it. 

A little later, this handsome French 
lady, accompanied by the maid and 
dainty baby, descended at a small rail- 
way station built to imitate a French 
chateau. Here a taxicab was called, 
merely for the purpose of shifting the 
scene. It carried the French lady, the 
maid, and the baby swiftly through 


when 


Parisian air, 


way you 


New 





> 
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and many fashionable streets, and stopped Mrs. Dana glanced at a card which 
at last in front of an ornate house re- she carried in her hand, and which was 
that sembling a combination of Swiss chalet, one of fifty ordered by Cecil at a New 
ard Italian villa, and Spanish influenza. Its York department store some days be- 
the portico was purely Renaissance. fore. Forty-nine of the fifty she had 
iged The handsome French lady inher ex- burned as soon as she had received 
; the pensive black and the trim maid and them. 
ky’s the beautiful lace-covered baby had no “You are la Comtesse Natalie de 
and difficulty at all in gaining admittance to Matannier?” asked Mrs. Dana. 
d to the drawing-room of the Swiss-Italian- “Mais oui,’ smiled Cecil tremu- 
ack- Renaissance two-storied bungalow. On  lously. “Madame, I have come all ze 
the the contrary, her coming filled the in- way from France to spik to you. Have 
» her mates with the most pleasurable excite- you ze wish to listen to what I would 
took ment, and Mrs. Dana, who, from an say?” 
and upstairs window, had watched with sur- “IT don’t quite understand,” began ; 
quite prise the arrival of the cortege, hurried Mrs. Dana doubtfully. 4 
x ON, downstairs at the bidding of the butler, “Of cour-rse not,” smoothed the E 
J, he to welcome and discover the reason for French lady graciously. “It is at first ‘ 
her guests. har-rd to onderstan,’ n’est ce pas? q 
)pen- Without a trace of hesitancy, or any- Mais, when I tell madame zat I knew 
urple thing but the most perfect poise, simple David ver-ry well, zat I love heem 
from dignity, and sad reserve, Cecil Dawn  ver-ry much, zat | er-ry and cr-ry when : 
stay- rose at the entrance into the room of he ees kill’, zo | am so proud and glad ; 
very Pinky’s mother. Swiftly her eyes ap- zat he die for hees contree and for a 
was praised the older woman's face. Mrs. mine, will she find zat har-rd to onder- ; 
eople Dana showed signs that Pinky’s death — stan’?” 
when had aged her. She showed that “Sit down,” said Mrs. Dana sud- 
ring Pinky’s death had stooped her and bent denly, tears dropping from her eyes, so 
vhich her and bowed her and made her care- faded by much weeping. 
and less of her clothes and looks. She Cecil sat down. Or perhaps we had : 
or as showed all this in spite of her eager in- better say /a comtesse sat down. In the 
you terest in her visitors, and Cecil, seeing background Susy sat down. Z/t in her 
lently it, suddenly realized that that was per- arms slept peacefully, undisturbed by 
ished, haps the first interest Mrs. Dana had the sound of sobs. 7 
if the been roused to show in anything at all, Mrs. Dana wept uninterruptedly for F 
othed and felt compassion welling in her a long moment, and for a long moment q 
ded a breast for Pinky’s mother. Mrs. Dana the face of Ja comtesse was buried in : 
ize in was not to blame for being nasty to her hands. When she looked up, there 
here! Violet. No mother could bear it to were real tears upon her pale cheeks. i 
1 sen- have her son lightly accused of wanton- Rising suddenly, she knelt by the older 
from ing with a chorus girl. And she should woman and held out her arms. 
have the joy of Pinky’s baby, unmarred “David's mother,” she said simply, 
rench by any cloud, to comfort her all the ‘“David’s mother, embr-race me. Oui, 
| and days of her life. And Pinky’s baby moi—je swis—I am David’s wife.” 
| rail- should have folks to love him. Wasn't So lovely was the picture Cecil—I 
rench that enough to justify everything? mean la comtesse—made, kneeling ] 
-alled, “Have I ze ver-ree gret plaisir of there in her rich black dress, that Mrs. 
ie the spiking to Madame Dana?” faltered Dana could only cease her tears and 
y, the Cecil with just the right trace of hesi- stare incredulously. With a swift and 
rough tancy. graceful motion like the swooping of a 
, 
¥ 
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“And zis, madame, ees David's son. I have br-rought him to you, to comfor-rt you, 


as he 


bird, Ja comtesse snatched the 
baby from the trim French nurse, who, 
round-eyed, was watching the perform- 
ance, and knelt again, holding out the 
sleeping infant. 

“And zis,’ she announced dramat- 
ically, with a ring of truth in her 
words, “zis, madame, ees- David’s son. 
I have br-rought him to you, to 
for-rt you, as he comfor-rt me.” 

Mrs. Dana gasped and stared. She 
was completely stunned. She didn't 
understand anything. The stupendous 
words “wife” and “son” scarcely pene- 
trated. Yet so great was the spell put 
upon her by the loveliness of the 
countess and the appeal of the infant 
that she held out her arms for the child 
and pillowed it on her breast. Then 
rapidly the countess spoke, still kneel- 


rose, 


coni- 


comfor-rt_ me.” 


ing, so close to Mrs. Dana that her per- 
sonality 
lady. 
“L’ous comprenes, eet 
My chateau—eet 


quite overpowered the older 


was like zis. 
close—ver-ry 
Ze boche, 
for mor-re zan 
over-rwhelm ze and 
dr-rive zem back. J/oi—I am back at 
Paris wiz my fazzer. I run away, 
when my husban’ was keel,’ back to my 


was 
close to ze line of ze trench. 
zey live in my house, 


once he French 


chateau, where I had been ver-ry happy 
wiz my husban,’ who had been chosen 
for me, when [ was but eighteen, by 
my fazzer, a wise man. Zere I gain 
surcease from my sorrow over ze death 
of my husban,’ a brave man, by opening 
my old house to ze doughboys, as zey 
call zem. And among ze boys who 
come zere, for r-rest and comfor-rt and 
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care, ees one boy, a leetle yo’nger zan 
me, name’ David Dana. Do you see? 
And I, who have nevaire been given ze 
chance to fall in love, and ze Ameri- 
caine David, we love each othaire 
desperately, passionately, ze one grand 
passion of our lives. Did he write you 
anysing of zis, madame?” 

‘N-no,” stammered Mrs, Dana, hug- 
ging the baby tightly and staring at the 
vivid face of the countess, 

“Zat ees because we keep it all a se- 
cret,’ whispered the countess, leaning 
close. “My fazzer, he hold himself 
ver-ry high. Already he plan my sec- 
ond marriage wiz a man ver-ry old, 
ver-ry r-reech, whose land joins mine. 
Had David lived, zen sings would be 
different. I would defy my fazzer. I 
would tell him I was married. Mais— 
David died. J/on Dieu! My David 
died !” 

Che countess sank back from her 
knees into a crouching posture and 
wrung her hands and sobbed _ heart- 
rendingly. Mrs. Dana found herself 
suddenly assuming the rdle of the com- 
forter. 

“Don’t!” she begged. “I—I can’t 
bear it if you cry like that!” 

So the countess with difficulty con- 
quered her tears. 

“David and I went to the curé one 
Sunday morning,” she went on, speak- 
ing with great difficulty. “Zere was no 
way to get a marriage license in zat 
war-r-r-ridden contree. So we go to ze 
good curé, who stick to hees_ post 
through everysing, and I spik to David, 
‘Until death do us par-rt,’ and he spik 
zose same words to me. So I was his 
wife, madame.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Dana, staring 
stupidly. “Why, yes, of course you 
must have been.” 

“We were so hap-pee,” went on the 
countess pathetically, “for such a 
leetle while! Just a few weeks, and my 
David—your David, too, madame, for 
he loved you dearly and talk to me 


, 





often of you—he was put in ze advance 
trench and 3ut I will not spik of 
zat. Nor of ze months zat follow, 
wherein I seem to be walking in a 
dream. Nor of anysing but ze baby, 
born in a hospital, where his mother 
was care’ for by strangers, wiz only one 
to comfor-rt and pr-rotect and help 
her through zat har-rd time.” 

“IT understand,” said Mrs. Dana, 
looking at the baby and then at Susy, 
evidently under the impression that the 
latter was the one to comfort and 
protect. 

“Zen I take counsel wiz myself,” 
went on the countess softly. “My 
fazzer know nothing of all zis. If it 
come out, ze marriage planned for me 
will fail. He will be disappoint’. He 
will be cr-ruel to ze baby. He will 
make me stop my wor-rk in ze trenches. 
He will leave me no money. He will 
disown me. All zis will 1 bear gladly if 
David but live, but David had died, 
madame. And zis was David’s son. 
So I come to make ze supr-reme sacri- 
fice. Secretly I leave France, wiz only 
my brave Susette to come wiz me. 
Secretly I come to America and go to 
where David has told me is his mother. 
[ have come to you, madame, to give 
you David’s son. Will you take ze gift 
and be comfor-rted ?” 

And it was at th’s precise moment 
that the baby, bless it, opened his dark 
eyes, so like his father’s, and smiled 
sleepily up into his grandmother’s face. 
Perhaps, after all, it was that smile 
which turned the trick, and not the 
grandiloquence of the countess or her 
fine clothes or the laces on the baby or 
the trim little maid, Susette. For it is 
certain that the smile made Mrs, Dana 
cry out: 

“It is David’s smile! Those are 
David’s eyes! What you say is true! 
Oh, my boy, my boy!’ And later, 
when she had grown quieter and was 
able to talk coherently, “It is as though 
David lay again a baby in my arms!” 
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It was all plain sailing for the 
countess after that. It was easy to con- 
vince the yearning grandmother that the 
countess could love her baby and yet 
leave him in America. It was easy to 
convince the heart so anxious to believe 
that her love for David Dana made her 
willing to face the supreme sacrifice, as 
she had called it, of giving up her child 
to the mother who had so loved David. 
The countess stayed that day and 
night, an honored guest. She talked 
with Mrs. Dana, promising that some 
day she would return to see her son, 
after her work was done in [‘rance, and 
she was free. 

“Zat ees, you onderstan’, eef | live, 
for hear-rtbr-roken people do not al- 
ways live, madame. Zat also influence 
me. If I die, it would be most terrible 
zat ze baby be left in 'rance. If | die, 
zere would be nobody to let you know 
about ze baby, except Susette, and sup- 


pose somesing happen’ to  Susette. 
Non, # is better that I give my son to 
you.” 

The countess exhibited a _ paper, 


scrawled in French, which she said was 
a certificate from the good curé anent 
the marriage ceremony performed that 
Sunday morning. It was written in a 
tremulous hand, almost undecipherable, 
and in reality it was Violet’s own little 
story of that particular church service 
which Had seemed to wed her to Pinky. 
Mrs. Dana did not even try to decipher 
it. She was convinced, she wented to 
be convinced, and she was very happy. 
The baby would be ‘ruler of her life 
henceforth, as it that he 
should be. 


was right 
FUL, 


Only a week later, Cecil Dawn was 
helping a shaky little chorus girl to 
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brace up for the first matinée of the 
season’s run of “The Purple Pansy.” 

“Now, Violet,” she said brusquely, 
“you must try to feel better about it all, 
After all, you had him two whole 
months, and you’d have had to give him 
up in any case. Isn’t it much better to 
know he is being fed on the fat of the 
land and being loved by his own grand- 
mother than to have him in some 
orphan asylum, among strangers who 
wouldn’t love him at all?” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” sobbed Violet. 
“But I miss him so! Do you suppose 
I’ll ever see him again? Will he grow 
up to be like his.father?” 

“Perhaps you will see him again,” 
comforted Cecil. “And he’ll probably 
grow up father. Only I do 
hope he'll have all the shoddy left out 


like his 


of him—purged out of him by his 
mother’s suffering. I—I rather think 
he will, deary. I can see Mrs, Dana 


this minute,” she went on musingly. 
“No doubt she is showing him off to 
some of her friends and saying proudly, 
‘You see my son married la Comtesse 
de Matannier over in and she 
I am so 


working 


France, 
brought the baby to me here. 
happy to have him. She is 
the soldiers and the refugees 
very noble and self-sacrificing. 


among 
and is 
It was a wonderful romance, her mar- 
riage with my son.’ 
her talk. 


Oh, | can just hear 
[f you, deary, will just have 
the sense to make the best of things, 
perhaps some day, after she is dead, 
you can go to him and tell him 
story. ut don’t ever, ever let his 
grandmother know your story, Violet.” 

And Violet, looking up into that kind 
face, the serious, thinking face of Cecil 


your 


Dawn, which only a few people knew, 
said impulsively : 


“Believe me, I'd never have the 


nerve!” 
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By Lucy Pratt 


Author of ™ Ezekiel,” 


“Ezekiel Expands,” ete. 


STEWARD IMHOFF 


A thrilling mystery story, in which shy Jimmie Burchard has “his day.” 


T happened at Mrs. Macomber’s—up 
there on Fifty-second Street. I re- 
member all about that place, and 

the people in it, too. There were few 
of them, and they’re easy to remember. 

There was Druitt, Nathan Druitt, 
the graceful, smiling bachelor, who 
served at a bank window downtown 
from nine till one, and there was his 
young friend Van Dyk—pronounced 
Dick—who served at another window 
of the same establishment; there were 
Mr. and Mrs. Priest, elderly ornaments, 
so to speak; and there was Miss Lee, 
the good-looking girl from Columbia, 
with a straight nose and the tortoise- 
shell glasses. 

Of course there were Jimmie Burch- 
ard and myself. We were just out of 
the law school, poor devils, jobless most 
of the time, but with the eternal hope 
always with us. 

Otherwise I have omitted only one, 
and that’s because I feel inclined to give 
her a place by herself. She was the 
mother of young Van Dyk, and was, 
by the way, the only real ornament in 
the crowd, as well as something of an 
authority about town on the subject of 
interior decorating, I think it was. Her 
husband was either dead or absent, but 
far from appearing forsaken, she 
seemed entirely normal, and quite cap- 





able, moreover, of running it without 
him. Of course “son” was her pride 
and joy, and she asked none other. 

We had our first good glimpse of her 
one December evening at Mrs. Macom- 
ber’s. ’Twas a Monday. We had been 
there about a week, and she had thrown 
us occasional smiles, when she passed 
us, from a habit of general friendli- 
ness, no doubt, but none the less accept- 
able to us in our verdant and friend- 
stripped condition. 

You see, neither Jimmie Burchard 
nor I felt so much at home in New 
York as—Druitt, for instance, Druitt, 
from the ban': window, and the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of young Van 
Dyk! 

[ remember how his eyes rested on 
Van Dyk’s mother that Monday eve- 
ning in December. She was decora- 
tive, you know, tall and well dressed, 
and with the sort of hair that a woman 
usually looks at twice. It seems there 
is always a doubt whether the hand 
of Nature or the hand of the artist has 
mixed its dye. I had seen the girl 
from Columbia looking at it thought- 
fully in the dining room, the day we 
arrived, and I saw Druitt looking at it, 
with a warm glow lurking in his eye, 
as she paused in the windowed recess 
of Mrs. Macomber’s drawing-room that 
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Monday evening. She was listening to 
the girl from Columbia, who read the 
theatrical news. 

Jimmie was reading, too, by the way. 
He was under the red-shaded lamp at 
Mrs. Macomber’s oval mahogany table, 
unconscious of-us all. Jimmie was shy, 
that was his trouble. And a certain 
very young quaver might usually be de- 
tected behind his well-bred, drawling 
tones, 

“There’s something to work your 
mind on,” he muttered, his words un- 
questionably intended for me alone. 
“Supposing it’s your lot to kill a man. 
How’d you do it—so a Sherlock 
Holmes never’d detect it?” 

Unfortunately Jimmie had filled a 
pause, and he had the undivided atten- 
tion of everybody in the room. Druitt, 
standing casually by the door, unobtru- 
sive in his ease, smiled down on him 
with a pleased, almost fatherly smile, 
and the Van Dyk ornament in the 
window recess darted a warm and all- 
human glance from Jimmie to his book. 

“Good question!” I encouraged hin. 
“You’ve got the legal mind, 
What’s your book?” 

Druitt’s amused eyes drifted from 
Jimmie to the Van Dyk corner and 
stopped there, his amusement softened 
still more by an approval that irritated 
me. 

“The curious thing is—that you 
couldn't do it!” I went on. “You'd be 
detected, however you went at it. 
That’s why criminal law’s 
a fascinating field. 


Jimmie! 


such 
There’s an orderly 
sequence about it. Now take poison, 
_for instance. It’s always traceable, 
isn’t it? Material evidence there. 
Shooting’s just the same—can’t get 
away from your arms. Material evi- 
dence again. Clubbing, hacking, all 
those brainy little hand-to-hand affairs 
—same thing again! 
left after the 
traced 

“Stabbing?” put in the Van Dyk or- 


Material evidence 
act, and sure to be 


” 
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nament with a fetching and well-bred 
curve of the lip. 

“Same thing,” I agreed. 
away from your evidence!” 

“And even the primal methods of 
teeth and claws,” added the girl from 
Columbia, looking mighty intelligent 
through her tortoise-shell glasses. “I 
suppose nowadays they’d get an impres- 
sion of your teeth and 

“Tt would be all over with you,” I as- 
sured her. 

The Van Dyk ornament—in other 
words, the Prize boarder with a very 
large P—moved out into the room it- 
self. If Druitt’s smile had been fa- 
therly, hers was motherly and altogether 
adorable as she flashed it down on poor 
Jimmie. She out her hand 
and just touched his brown, rumpled 
hair. Druitt’s gentle smile seemed to 
be almost napping upon her. She threw 
him a hasty look. Druitt had a way 
of appearing to bow from the waist 
down when he wasn’t making a move- 
ment of any kind. The prize boarder 
was just a shade fussed. But she smiled 
down at Jimmie again and 
on. 


“Can’t get 


reached 


moved 


“Gas is the only solution,’ I went 
on. “If you can only catch him asleep 
some night, with the windows down! 
Turn it on—and step out. How’s that? 
They’ll begin to sniff—and discover a 
suicide. HH—m?” 

“I think the law is demoralizing you 
both,” threw back the good-looking per- 
son in the with a fetching 
curve of the lip again, and we watched 
her with growing  self-consciousness. 
She was exactly the type to make a 
man feel like a clumsy young animal. 
Druitt was an exception, of course. 
Druitt clumsy? Funny idea, that! He 
was moving toward the door, too. So 
was Jimmie. So was I, 

In the hall, she looked back at us. 
Druitt’s eyes had never left her. There 
was something almost hypnotic about 
Druitt’s eyes, and she turned to Jimmie 


doorway 
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as if she sought escape. But the front 
door-opened, and young Van Dyk him- 
self bolted in. I can see now the quick 
change in her, the swift, unspoken ques- 
tion as she looked at him. For there 
was certainly something the matter with 
young Van Dyk. He looked not only 
badly scared, but hunted. And from 
the way he rushed up to his mother, it 
was plain that he was making no effort 
at concealment. 

She said nothing, just put up her 
hand to his head, as she had to Jim- 
mie’s two minutes before. But her hand 
stopped, this time, and she examined 
the face of her son. His coloring was 
rather like Jimmie’s, by the way, 
even if it was a shade fairer. But 
he had a more kiddish, a more open 
look about him. It increased his dis- 
traught effect now. 

“Tt’s all over with 
me, mother!” he mut- 
tered recklessly. 

He shot an appeal- 
ing, miserable look at 
Druitt. Druitt, per- 
haps, looked more 
dazed than anybody 
else, and more utterly 
uncomprehending. He 
had taken a certain 
charge of young Van 
Dyk. His affection 
for the boy had been 
taken for granted by 
us all. He moved to- 
ward him now with a 
shocked-looking face. 

But young Van 
Dyk had turned to 
the stairs with his 


He followed 


mother. 


like an unquestioning 


child—like a poor 
little duffer who had 
been running his legs 
off to win some race, 
only to be left broken, 
away behind. 
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Jimmie and I looked at each other, 
then at Druitt. We decided to go up- 
Stairs, too. 

“What in thunder did that mean?” 
| inquired of Jimmie in his room. 

“Search me,” returned Jimmie coolly. 

“Curious pair,’ I contemplated. 
“What do you make of them, anyway? 
What do you make of her?” 

Jimmie turned a look on me out of 
his long, flickering eyes and took on a 
faint shade of color. W4hat—already? 
Involved already? I didn’t believe it. 

“T don’t know that I’ve any particular 
opinion,” he attempted. “I don’t know 
her well enough—for that matter.” 


——SS 


“Tt’s all over with me, mother!” he 
muttered recklessly. 
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“Oh, yes, you do!” I encouraged 
him. “I admit we aren’t either of us 
intimate yet—but don’t look so fu- 
nereal, Jimmie!” 

Jimmie kept a lynxlike gaze upon me 
until I felt uneasy. 

“There’s something pretty much the 
matter with son, anyhow,” I suggested 
in self-defense. ‘What in the dickens 
was it?” 


We found out the next morning. The 
papers gave it good type. He had 
helped himself a little too liberally at 
the bank to remain longer as a trusted 
servant. He had helped himself with 
such startling liberality, in fact—and 
he had done it in such a well-seasoned 
fashion—that comments were made 
upon his gifts in that line. On the 
whole, a very promising candidate for 
professional crookdom, with his kid 
face and his appealing ways! He had 
known they had him when he had come 
back the night before. What had made 
him come back, poor fool? He had 
been arrested within an hour—in his 
mother’s room. He couldn’t help com- 
ing—I knew that! She was that type, 
and he had come believing, somehow, 
that she would save him. 

Nobody saw anything of him the 
next day, though of course she had 
bailed him out. He was probably busy 
at his own hearing. And he naturally 
wasn’t in so much of a hurry to show 
up at Mrs. Macomber’s now. 

We saw a little of her at breakfast 
time. She looked pale, poor lady, but 
she made no reference to had 
happened. 

Jimmie had a wandering look about 
him, and Druitt, with his shocked, quiet 
eyes, an added gentleness and consid- 
erateness. It followed her, and she was 
aware of it. Uncomfortably so, I fan- 
cied. Jimmie Burchard was aware of 
it, too. I didn’t quite like the way that 
Jimmie looked at Druitt. 

There was a quiet, heavy fall of 


what 
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snow that Tuesday morning, but she 
went out early, in spite of it. I wonder 
just what she did all day. I haven’t 
forgotten her at dinner that night. I 
can still see how lightly Druitt came 
to his feet when she came in. She 
smiled naturally upon everybody. She 
was still pale, and her eyes were worn, 
but aside from those telltale marks, she 
was going through it without a flicker. 

[ looked at Jimmie and then I looked 
at Druitt. They didn’t see me _ be- 
cause, of course, they were looking at 
her. She was very appealing to-night 
in her black dress, wasn’t she, Jimmie, 
old boy? Her bronze hair showed up 
something like a crown above it, didn’t 
it? You didn’t mind her being pale, if 
it only meant she had a heart—did 
you? It made you feel that there was 
something pretty brave and touching 
above those few yellow roses that she 
wore—h—m? Son had been the whole 
thing to her, you know—son, who had 
disgraced her and disgraced himself. 
Oh, yes, she knew it! And yet she 
came down smiling, wearing roses in a 
brave, bright spot of color. 

Druitt said something to her as we 
left the dining room. An inevitable 
flush crept up her tired face. His eyes 
burned warmly, and I saw Jimmie 
Burchard lurch about and look at him. 
She had talked so gently to Jimmie 
at the dinner 
saw 


table. I wondered if she 
him turn on Druitt. I wondered 
if she saw James Burchard. 

I found him in his room. He didn’t 
appear to have settled for the evening. 

“What's the matter, old 
boy ?” I asked him. 

“Nothing at all—except Druitt—the 
damn’ low swine!” he retorted with 
less drawl than usual and more quaver. 

[ was rather alarmed about Jimmie. 
He really appeared badly bitten. And 
it was doing queer things to him. 

‘Don’t lose your head, young feller,” 
I said. “Why, what in thunder’s the 
matter with you all, anyhow! 


Jimmie, 


She’s a 
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respectable married woman, you sav- 


ages! ‘ 

Jimmie turned a yellow look upon 
me. 

“That the reason—Druitt’s—closeted 
with her—now !” 


He's 
talking to her, in the drawing-room, on 


the subject of her son. 


“You're crazy, you poor fool! 


Looka here, 
bub, you’ve, got a bad case, and so’s 
Druitt. But he’s showing up in a bet- 
ter light than you are, if that’s any- 
thing. My advice to you is to start 
over again!” 

Steps went by the door, light, even 
steps on the carpeted floor. 

“There he goes!” I finished. ‘Your 
rival's gone to his room, you know! 
Your own being just opposite, you can 
keep tabs on him if you like!” I left 
him and went down the hall. 

Druitt had dropped down on his 
couch. He looked tired out, and lay on 
his back with his eyes closed. 
itated a minute 
wanted to speak 
all in, apparently. 
Jimmie’s door. 


I hes- 
in the doorway. I 
to him. But he was 

I glanced across at 
Jimmie himself was in 
the hall now, sauntering aimlessly 
toward the stairs. I steered that way, 
and passed Van Dyk’s mother. 
She was talking to the girl from Colum- 
bia. 


too 


\s she talked, she slipped one of 
her roses into Columbia’s dress. She 
turned and gave me an absent smile. 
[ can’t forget her poor worn eyes. She 
was beautiful to every last one of us 
that night. 


There was a spooky hush about the 
house. I dozed in my chair in my own 
The wind was rising, after a 
still 
against 
I stretched out my 
legs and drifted off into a long dream. 

Then I was sitting up again, rubbing 
at my eyes. There appeared to be 
something like a panic outside my win 
dow there. And the bullying old wind 

5 


TOON). 
windless day of falling snow. It 
fell, and it shivered and shook 
the window now. 
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round like a swelled-headed 
and stumbled down the 
lt began to whistle then, in 


cavorted 
lord of war, 


chimney. 


1 sulky fashion,. It dropped into a 
crooning dirge in a minor key. 
[ sat Had everybody 


up straighter. 
t > I looked at 
Mrs. 
and mine burned low. 
thought it was escaping, and [ 
up to my legs, rocky with sleep. 
The gas was all right, but | sniffed al- 
was a leak 


my watch. 


ten. Macomber 


= 
f 
f 


[ rather 
came 
most intelligently. There 


somewhere, and I looked out into the 


hall. <A light was going out there, too. 
But good Lord! What was the mat- 
ter with everybody? Couldn’t they 
smell it? I got down the hall—and 
banged at Jimmie’s door, then at 


Druitt’s. It was Druitt’s that I opened. 
And then I was in there—in his dark 
roon). 

What 
Help! 

[ had turned it off—the gas. 
turned off the cocks, and I was throw- 
ing up the windows. The snow slapped 
me in the face and the wind whined. 

“Get up!” I 
could hear my voice straining it out in 
whispers. “Get up! Get out!” 

[ had my arms under him, and I was 
lifting him up. But he fell back like a 
limp thing, and I went rocking over to 
the stormy window with a dead weight 
in my arms. The wind lifted his hair 
with a rough hand, and a light from an 
electric, just outside, pierced the snow 
and found his face. 

“Get up!’ LT kept shouting in the 
I might have saved 
His 
dead weight was slipping in my arms. 

I put him down there by the open 
window, the wind blowing at his hair, 
and the snow shivering and sniveling 
down him. The light came in 
from the hall, And I crossed the room 
in three steps. But I stopped—just in- 
side the threshold, Something caught 


did I tell them? Oh—God! 


[ had 


was shouting—and | 


maudlin whisper. 


my voice. He was dead as stone. 


upon 
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my eye, down there on the floor beside 
my foot. I had almost stepped on it. 
I picked it up and closed the door 
behind me—and got out. 

Jimmie stood there in the doorway, 
looking more than two-thirds asleep, a 
half-smoked pipe clutched in his hand. 

“Gas,” suggested Jimmie _ intelli- 
gently. 

“Gas! You don’t mean it!” I slung 
at him. “Druitt’s dead from it,—that’s 
all! Dead! Do you hear? Telephone 
for a doctor, you half-done fool!” 

My animosity for James Burchard 
was strong at that moment. And it 
affected my choice of language. But 
I’ll not forget Jimmie’s face either. He 
woke up in a hurry. For once I’d ap- 
parently jarred him. 

“Druitt’s what?” he bawled. 

“Keep still!” I ordered 
him. ‘“Dead—from gas! 

Call the doctor! D’you 
know enough for 
that ?” 

I had left him 
way behind. | 
was after 
Mrs. Ma- 
comber 
now. 


“Get up!” I kept shouting in the maudlin whisper. 


It was no use. Nathan Druitt lay 
straight for the night—straight and 
still, his eyes closed. The house was 
clear of gas, and monstrous still, too, 
except for the sniveling, shivering whis- 
pers at the window, and the wind in 
the chimney, crooning its dirge in the 
minor key. 

James Burchard hadn’t lost his nerve 
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exactly, but he was unstrung. And] 
looked up at him from the chair in 
my own room, where I had dozed g9 
peacefully not two hours before. 

“What'd he do it for?’ he asked in 
a sort of hoarse undertone. 

“That’s a good question you're put- 
ting,” I encouraged. I was still look- 
ing him over, and his eyes burned down 
on me with a challenge. 











But his dead weight was slipping in my arms. 


“I suppose it’s our business—to hunt 
the thing down, isn’t it?” he suggested 
with a large attempt at ease that 
brought back the drawl and quaver. 

“Perhaps it is,” I agreed. ‘“Druitt’s a 
suicide, of course, according to the doc- 
tor and the few people who have heard 
about the thing. He’s something else 
—to the ones who know.” 
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He continued to stand, and I contin- 
ued to look up and down his length of 
limb. 

“You see I happened to look in on 
Druitt some time after dinner,” I[ ex- 
plained. “And he was dozing on his 
couch. Almost asleep. His room was 
lighted—and his door was open.” 

Jimmie turned rather sickish looking. 
No question about that. 

“Your idea being, then, that it wasn’t 
Druitt, but some one else who shut the 
doo1 ?”* he suggested. 

“Yes, Druitt went to sleep. And 
some one else shut the door,’ I an- 
swered. “Some one else shut the door,” 
I repeated, “After stepping in just long 
enough to turn out the light-—and to 
turn on the ‘i 

“Gas,” finished Jimmie. He straight- 
ened up. “I don’t like your tone,” he 
said. “And if you don’t mind, perhaps 
you'll explain why you’re using it. Do 
you think that /—turned on the gas 
and shut the door?” 

Fairly straight talk, wasn’t it? 

“Sit down,” I told him. 

He still towered before me. 

“Sit down!” I ordered. 

Jinunie sat down, 

“No, I don’t think you did,” I said. 
“The principal reason being—that you 
don’t wear yellow roses.” 

Jimmie gave a turn on his chair with 
the effect of screwing up a piano stool. 
[ could see his mind work. He thought 
I'd gone off my head. The excitement 
and shock had been too much for me. 
{t was Jimmie’s turn for taking charge 
now. 

“Well, I didn’t, old man,” he said 
quite gently. “I can tell you that I 
—didn’t. It’s suicide—thank God! 
Not—murder.” 

I dipped my hand into my coat pocket 
at one side. 

“There’s just one other little piece of 
evidence that spoils the suicide theory 
with a finishing stroke,” I answered. 

Jimmie’s eyes were on the thing that 


[ held out in my hand. They stopped 
there in a hypotized kind of helpless- 
ness. 

“Just this. 
low rose on the floor.” 

His face was hopeless confusion. I] 


You see? I found a yel- 


always know that Jimmie’s mind was 
slow. 

“On whose—floor?” he quavered. 

Poor chap! And I'd been torturing 
him, with the legal instinct for thor- 
oughness, [I suppose. Iwas sorry. 
And | held out a wilted flower. It lay 
on my palm, a faded spot of gold. 

“On Druitt’s floor, Jimmie. Some 
one dropped it, you see, on the way out. 
You understand, don’t you? Some 
one dropped—a yellow rose, Jimmie, 
before—going out and shutting the 
door.” 

It dawned upon him in a sudden high 
light. 

“You—you’re trying to tell me—that 
she—went in there to—kill him—and 
dropped a rose coming out?” Jimmie 
was on his feet again. 

“Sit down!” I ordered. “Sit down!’ 

“T won't!” he shouted. “In other 
words you—you're accusing her—of 
murder—then !” » 

“Sit down, Jimmie!” I said sooth- 
ingly. And poor Jimmie dropped limply 
to his chair, 

“Listen,” I urged softly, while the 
wind crooned on. “Listen, Jimmie! If 
you had to kill a man—and cover all 
your tracks at the same time—how 
would you go about to do it?” 

Jimmie cast up a look of sick re- 
proach. , 

“Remember? Remember, Jimmie? 
Last evening? Downstairs? Round 
the red light?” 

“It was you who suggested gas poi- 
soning—if I remember right,” panted 
Jimmie hoarsely. 

“T did,” I agreed. “But don’t get 
foolish. 1 didn’t kill Druitt. I don’t 
wear yellow roses, either.” 

“T don’t know-—so much about that,” 
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mumbled poor Jimmie. ‘You seem to 
carry them around with you.” His look 
wandered to the dull spot of gold again 
and stopped feebly. It had the hyp- 
notic effect every time. 

It seemed better, on the whole, to 
ignore this new turn. 

“Just supposing we face the facts, 
Jimmie,” I suggested. “Druitt’s lying 
there on his bed—a dead man. He 
didn’t kill himself. You know that, and 
so do I. There aren’t many people 
who even had the opportunity to do 
it, are there? We can eliminate Mr, 
and Mrs. Priest, to start with, can’t 
we? And young Van Dyk, who isn’t 
even in the house any more? Well, we 
have Mrs. Macomber left—and_ her 
servants, And we have the girl from 
Columbia, and young Van _ Dyk’s 
mother. A yellow rose happens to be 
eur only piece of evidence, and we hap- 
pen to know that young Van Dyk’s 
mother wore yellow roses to dinner, It 
isn’t a time for softness, Jimmie—in re- 
gard to anybody. Druitt’s been killed. 
He’s down there in his room—on his 
bed—with his fact covered—dead !” 

“Oh—damn that wind!” snarled 
Jimmie. “Sounds like a dirge!” 

“And we've only got a wilted flower 
to begin on,” I finished. 

“Yes!” agreed Jimmie in unhappy 
sarcasm. “A yellow rose! So of 
course you conclude that she—had a 
corner on yellow roses! Mrs.” Macom- 
ber never saw a yellow rose, I suppose! 
The person from Columbia College 
never did, either! Never wore a yellow 
rose in her life ad 

“Hold on,” Jimmie,” I cut in. 
“You're getting on. Good work! She 
—she did, too!” I readjusted myself. 
“Our friend—the mother of poor Van 
Dyk—gave her one, herself—after din- 
ner—out there in the hall. Happen to 
know because I saw her. She was 
sticking it in her dress.” 

Jimmie crossed one long limb over 
the other. 


“Well,” he concluded in a shaken at- 
tempt at large repose, “the only trouble 
was—she didn’t stick it in quite firmly 
enough.” 

He had scored rather heavily, hadn't 
he? I took to examining the faded 
flower. It was worth it, on the whole, 

“Looka here, Jimmie,” I suggested 
politely. I held the thing up between 
my thumb and finger. “See that? Ex- 
amine it. Examine the leaf there.” 

He reached out his hand. 

“Torn leaf?” he deigned. “That what 
you mean ?” 

“Certainly that’s what I mean!” I] 
assured him. “And that’s kind of a 
curious trick, too, isn’t it? To pick at 
a leaf, with a thorn, till you’ve riddled 
it. Well, the person who wore this 
flower did that, then! And you know 
it because there’s the thorn still hang- 
ing there!” 

“In the leaf. M—m,” agreed Jim- 
mie unconcernedly, with his best old- 
time drawl. ‘How does that help par- 
ticularly?” He passed back the faded 
rose. 

“Don’t know whether it helps or not. 
Point is—it won’t stand in your way, 
exactly, to keep your eyes open as you 
go along. And the person who wore 
this particular flower riddled the leaf 
with a thorn—and the thorn’s still left 
to tell the story!” 

Jimmie rose up and sauntered lei- 
surely to the window. 

“Quieting down out there,” he ob- 
served as he pushed up the curtain. 
“Think I'll go to bed. 

“Go on,” I advised him. “Well 
thresh this thing out to-morrow.” ; 


Of course they all knew about it in 
the morning. The doctor had reported 
it a case of suicide. 

As for the mother of young Van 
Dyk, she was just finishing her break- 
fast when I went in for mine, Jimmie 
following me. It was late, and she was 
there alone, her hat on, her veil pushed 
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back, Naturally she looked at us as 
we sat down. Then she examined us 
more closely and asked, in a low voice, 
if we had been able to get proper rest. 
[ made some little attempt at response, 
| [ am afraid that [| looked at her 
with a terrible question in my face. 
\nd as she went 
out, she dropped him an absent, moth 


i¢ was silent. 


pat. His eyes reached out after 

Rather think my own did the 
same, 

“Buek up, Jimmie!” [ cheered him. 
“You've eaten enough. 
bub. We must get at it. 

The girl from Columbia was out 
there in the hall. She had a pale, 
shocked look, but her eyes were pretty 
straight behind her _ tortoise-shell 
glasses, and I saw Van Dyk’s mother 
tilt her face up lightly by the chin and 
look at her. I saw the look—and [ en- 
vied the girl from Columbia. What 
was that about yellow roses? I didn’t 
know. My mind was a mess. What 
was that dark thing to be hunted down 
before evening—by James Burchard 
and myself. 

| can’t give you the details of that 
day. Maybe I didn’t do anything! Or 
play the part of a ferret-eyed sleuth 
on an intermittent jump! Well, [ did, 
and incidentally I conversed with ex- 
ceptional intelligence with everybody in 
the house. 


Come ahead, 


| was about as fagged by six o’clock 
as I ever remember being in my life. 
[ had done some good strokes, though, 
and [ was gambling so heavily on the 
evening itself that—well, I had staked 
everything on its outcome. 
Mrs. Macomber’s boarders were in 
hat evening—with the exception, still, 
young Van Dyk. Mr. and Mrs. 
iest were upstairs. Mrs. Van Dyk 
and the girl from Columbia were down- 
irs. Jimmie and | were downstairs, 
[ couldn’t pin Mrs. Macomber 
vn so easily. 
and everywhere, talking to the servants, 


She was here, there, 


passing through the hall, going upstairs 
and coming down again—never quiet. 
But that didn’t trouble me. And I 
glanced into the drawing-room. 

{t looked very much as it had Mon- 
day evening. I wondered if Jimmie 
took that in. He was under the red 
lamp again, and looking about as in- 
different as ever, darn him, with the 
warm glow on his book. The girl from 
Columbia was in the window recess, 
talking to Van Dyk’s mother. I moved 
into the room, myself. Of course | 
knew that Jimmie wasn’t reading. He 
was hungrily drinking in every word 
that dropped from the window recess 
behind him. I had a notion, as. I hes- 
itated before him, that the girl from 
Columbia wasn’t going to pause long 
with us. She had an impending-thesis, 
preoccupied, move-on-to-business look 
about her. Time was hauntingly short. 

Good Lord! A man ought to be 
hanged for ringing a doorbell like that! 
I saw the waitress moving calmly to 
the door. And it wasn’t a man at all— 
only a boy. The waitress handed me 
the box that he had brought, still un- 
disturbed. It wasn’t alarming, you 
know, just a box from the florist. 

| put it down on the table and untied 
the string, with an endeavor at no ap- 
Jimmie’s 
eyes were on me as I removed the lid. 
\nd then I heard a quick sound from 
behind. 


parent interest whatsoever. 


“Oh, wonderful!” 

Jimmie recognized the voice, poor 
fool, and quailed like a dog under an 
unexper ted caress. 

I held up a dull golden mass of yel- 
low roses! 

“A remembrance for my mother, 
that’s all,” I muttered to 
*To-morrow’s her birthday.” 


Jimmie. 


Van Dyk’s mother was leaning for- 
ward, her worn eyes all aglow. I moved 
toward her. 

“My mother’s birthday to-morrow,” 


I explained with the bow that little 
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lady had taught me years ago. “I 
must get ’em off.” 

She looked up at me with her most 
motherly of all motherly smiles. 

“Good boy!” she approved. “How 
happy—she’ll be!” Her poor eyes flick- 
ered, and I had a notion that her chin 
quavered just perceptibly. 

“I’m afraid I got—almost too many, 
didn’t I?” I complained. selecting a 
long-stemmed, lovely blossom for her. 
Please,” I urged. 
ber how you look 
them.” 

The girl from Columbia followed all 
my movements with her steadiest look. 
I hadn’t forgotten the girl from Co- 
lumbia! Not at all! 

“Please,” I begged. With one more 
of my mother’s bows, I passed her a 
flower, too. She thanked me, with a 
wonderful elimination of all feminine 
artistry, and was almost immediately 
afraid that she must go. Of course! | 
was prepared for that. They were 
both before us now, with roses in their 
dresses. 

“Do you study—late?” ] put in, only 
attempting to temporize. 

“She works early and late,’ answered 
Van Dyk’s mother, one elbow rest- 
ing lightly on Mrs. Macomber’s Chip- 
pendale, and the spot of gold glowing 
once more from her black dress. She 
looked up at the girl before her. 

“Sit down, child,” she urged, a worn 
gentleness running through her voice. 
“You really—work too hard—you 

Her hand wandered absently to the 
flower in her dress. 

I didn’t hear the rest of it. 
hear the answer. 


“You see | remem- 
when you—wear 


I didn’t 
I didn’t even listen. 
Was the girl from Columbia going? 
Never mind! Van Dyk’s mother was 
still before me, one elbow resting 
lightly on the Chippendale, one hand 
toying absently with the flower in her 
dress. 

“She works too hard!” she repeated 
softly. Her hand still moved. She 
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glanced over at Jimmie. The back of 
his head suggested silent mysteries 
only, and her smile came _ back. 

But Jimmie shifted his length of 
limb and rose up, standing. My eyes 
were still upon her. He looked down 
on her. Jimmie didn’t even see, poor 
booby ! 

But she got up, herself, then—and 
her hand reached out to him. 
“Good night,” she said. 

sleep well to-night.” 

A flower dropped between them, 
Roses were not secure in that black 
dress, and I picked up the fallen blos- 
som. She turned to me, but I was 
occupied. It was a living, lovely spec- 
imen which | held, and I took a dead 
one from my pocket; a faded thing, 
found the evening before inside poor 
Druitt’s threshold. 

“Shut the door!” I said to Jimmie. 

Jimmie lurched in a kind of fright. 

“Shut the door!’ T commanded. 

For some reason he obeyed—obeyed 
like a limp thing in the face of 
death. But he came back. The two 
roses lay on my open palm. 

“You see,’ I went on evenly, point- 
ing to the dead one—to the dead brown 
leaf, riddled by the thorn which still 
clung to it. Did Jimmie Burchard see 
anything now? My finger moved on to 
the golden blossom, rising proudly on 
its rose stem, one of its bright green 
leaves torn, not two minutes before, 
by another thorn, which hung there, 
too, in silent testimony. 

I looked at Van Dyk’s mother. Her 
eyes were on the They had 
stopped there in a sort of wondering 
question. I moved them a little nearer 
to her face. 

“We can’t escape,” I said. I can 
hear the way my voice sounded in the 
room now. Something like a deep- 
chested judge of the court tolling out 
a verdict. “There’s always something 
left to tell the tale—if it’s only a prick 
in a rose leaf.” 


“Try to 


roses. 
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“The whole story. Mrs. Van Dyk—I—I accuse you of the murder of Nathan Druitt.” 


She had glanced up at me with a 
startled understanding. 

“It follows us—and tells the story.” 

She waited, and | watched her throat 
contract and drop again. 

“The whole story. Mrs. Van Dyk— 
I—I accuse you of the murder of Na- 
than Druitt.” 

{ have a memory of seeing Jimmie 
put out an arm. [| don’t know whether 
it was an arm of protection or not. 
But in any case, it dropped back. I re- 
member I had a fleeting notion that 
Jimmie was going to faint. But I was 


wrong. He was like chalk, but he 
straightened up, as her own face quiv- 
ered into a curious calmness. She 
steadied herself on a breath, her eyes 
still upon me. 

“You are a very clever man,” she 
said, “but you have—really—you have 
overdone it—you know! And I assure 
you that you are ridiculously mistaken, 
| have no earthly connection with the 
death of Nathan Druitt.” 

Jimmie was a pace to the front of 
me, and | saw the clutched hand that 
hung at his side drop open. Jimmie’s 








surrender was complete and instantan- 
eous, of course. 

“Why do you attempt that sort of 
thing?” I challenged quietly. I think 
my voice dropped another octave. But 
she looked back without a quaver. 

“My dear boy, you are on the wrong 
track,” she told me briefly. 

“Do you know who did kill Nathan 
Druitt?” I asked her with a notion that 
I was parrying both quickly and clev- 
erly. “You see I found—this rose—in 
his room. It was dropped there some 
time last evening.” 

She glanced at the flower I held. 

“Yes, I went to Nathan Druitt’s 
room last evening,’ she went on, with 
a cheerfulness that had an obliging 
quality about it. “He had said some- 
thing to me, down here, about my son. 
I realized that he was fond of him, and 
I went to his room to ask his help. 
You see I am convinced that my son— 
is the victim of an older man,” she 
assured us, her cheerfulness wavering 
just perceptibly, ‘and -I went to his 
room to ask his help. His door was 
open, but he was asleep. I could see 
that from the threshold.” 

She fixed a penetrating look upon 
me. I felt steady, however. As for 
Jimmie, he was hanging on her words 
with a faith that was sublime. 

“By the way,” she said, “I thought 
that it had been definitely accepted that 
Mr. Druitt—committed suicide.” 

“No,” I returned. “He didn’t get up 
and close the door—and turn the gas 
on—in his sleep.” 

“Really?” She smiled. “I had sup- 
posed the theory was that he was 
awake when he turned the gas on.” 

“No,” I repeated. ‘He wasn’t 
awake. And he didn’t turn it on, 
Some one else—did that.” 

“So it is a case of murder?” She 
turned a crisp, businesslike look upon 
me. “Have you reported the affair to 
the police? Is it being investigated 
through the propér channels?” 
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“It will be reported before morning 
—unless I can report the person who is 
responsible for Druitt’s death before 
that time,” I answered. “And I ex- 
pect to do that. The field is not large, 
you see. It’s confined, in fact, to the 
small circle in this house.” I moved 
nearer to her. ‘“You—don’t know— 
who it was—then?” 

There was something about the pause 
that I didn’t like. I was scared, my- 
self, now. ; 

“Yes,” she answered finally, “I know 
—who it was.” 

I was conscious of hearing Mrs. Ma- 
comber’s clock, on the mantelpiece, 
beating off the seconds with little stac- 
cato clicks. That was all. 

“Who—was it?” I asked her. I 
could barely hear my own voice. 

She moved forward, just a little. I 
saw her hand grope its way toward 
Jimmie. 

“My dear boy she began, but 
her voice dropped away and she began 
again. “My dear boy,” she repeated, 
“it was—you.” 

Nothing seemed to happen. 
Mrs. Macomber’s clock was still there, 





else 


clicking off the seconds, dropping them 
one by one into a fathomless eternity 
but that was all, 

As for Jimmie, he only stared ahead 
of him. His face had no expression 
in it of any kind. He was only staring 
ahead at her with dull helplessness. 
He made no attempt to speak. 

She moved nearer to him. 

“You must listen to me,” she com- 
manded gently. about 
it.” 

No one answered. 

“T know—that you came down to 
your room—soon after nine o’clock last 
evening,’ she went on, her command- 
ing gentleness taking possession of 
things completely. 

Jimmie remained 


“T—know all 


inarticulate. It 


wasn’t an intelligent way of handling 
his case, exactly, but I admit that I felt 
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strangely unintelligent myself. I was 
just capable of keeping a silent watch 
on James Burchard’s sickly white face. 
That was all. 

“Will you sit down?” she suggested. 
She put him down into a chair. He 
bent up like an infant under her hand. 

“It was about a quarter past nine— 
when you opened the door of your 
room,” she repeated evenly, “and it 
opened hard.” 

Jimmie’s eyes were beseeching her, 
but she had no idea of turning back 
now. 

“It opened hard,’ she repeated 
steadily, “on account of the storm— 
and the wind. It had only begun to 
blow since dinner, you know, and you 
had gone off and left your window 
open.” 

Jimmie slowly dragged his hand 
across his forehead. 

“Yes. You remember,” she told him. 
I’m sorry that I can’t give you her 
note of gentle mastery. No wonder 
that neither Jimmie nor anybody else 
dared speak. ‘You remember,” she 
repeated, “how violent the wind was 
then. So violent that you had to push 
against your door to open it?” 

Jimmie nodded. He did! Jimmie 
Burchard nodded his head.. 

“But you opened it wide. You re 
member that you opened it wide—don’t 
your 

Very slowly Jimmie rose up in his 
chair and came up to his feet. She 
waited for him, 

“Yes. You remember,” she encour- 
aged. 

“| do——” whispered Jimmie. 

“You see, I was at the top of the 
stairs—just going down. And I re- 
alized that, when you opened your door, 
the storm had gotten in. J didn’t realize 
that it had blown across to Mr. Druitt’s 
room—and blown the gas out. Did 
you?” 

It was low, but I heard it. And I 
watched him. So did she. 


“Did you—know it?” she asked him. 
“You were right there, you know.” 

I knew it! I knew it now, anyhow 

felt my breath straining to get free. 

“Did you?” I shouted to him. 

She turned a look of rebuke upon 
me, and 1 immediately relapsed into 
silence again. She went on steadily 
as if she had asked no question. 

“T didn’t realize all this—until to- 
day.” Her rebuking eye was still my 
way. “I didn’t realize that Mr. Druitt’s 
gas was in the path of the wind—or 
that the hall gas wasn’t.” She moved 
up very close to Jimmie. “Do you re- 
member how his door began to swing?” 
It was lower than ever, but I still 
heard it. “Do you remember?” came 
her relentless question. ‘Because I re- 
membered—afterward—that I heard 
it slam. And then I heard your win- 
dow come down. Nothing else hap- 
pened—until I heard your own door 
shut. You shut it, yourself—you 
know.” 

_jJimmie was standing quite straight 
now, and a curious long-eyed scorn 
was coming back to him. 

“T did,” said Jimmie with neither 
drawl nor quaver. “I did,” he said 
again. ‘‘And then, if it interests any- 
body, I dropped down into my chair 
and smoked steadily, in a cloud of it, 
I suppose, and half asleep—till you 
came!” He faced me as squarély as he 
had the evening before upstairs. 

“T understand,” I said. “Now just 
this! Did you know that Nathan 
Druitt was dying—across the hall?” 

Van Dyk’s mother looked straight 
into his face. 

But Jimmie drew suddenly away 
from us both. Far away, it seemed to 
me. At any rate, he seemed to be 
looking down on us through long 
spaces. 

“TJ did not,” he answered clearly. 
“J did not,” he repeated, and there 
was no questioning that particular Jim- 
mie brand of truth. “But ] wish I 
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had! I shouldn’t have been ashamed 
of the job! And you'll get it, perhaps, 
if I can be allowed to say about three 
words, myself!” 

Go ahead, Jimmie! Who'd a better 
right ? 

“Well, then, I should have been con 
ferring a favor on society at large if 
[ had finished off Nathan Druiti, as you 
call him with—gas o1 


inything else!” 
He swept me up, so to speak, with a 
royal look I'll not forget. 


“I knew he belonged to a breed of 


swine from the start, vou know,” he 
deigned. “And I’ve been looking over 
his room to-day with nobody’s consent, 
for a few actual evidences of that fact. 
I have them all right! <A little mat- 
ter of bookkeeping, along with ‘personal 
papers’—huh!”—Jimmie’s snort of 
scorn was something to hear—‘in a 
genuine Druitt drawer, which | opened 
—after unlocking it! And if it inter 
ests you’—he was addressing Van 
Dyk’s mother now—“an old letter from 
your son, in his clothes!’ 

How’s that, Jimmie? Steer ahead! 

“You said, a minute ago, that you 
thought your son was the victim of 
an older man,” he reminded her. ‘‘You 
were quite right. He was. \nd 
Nathan Druitt was the older man.” 

Jimmie not only had the floor and 
the house, it appeared to me he had 
the earth. 

“Your son was hypnotized, [ should 
say,” he explained in a kindly, elder 








fashion from his long distance. “Hyp- 
notized by Nathan Druitt, who worked 
the whole thing out, and hogged the 
profits—and then succeeded, appar- 
ently, in shelving it all onto—your poor 
fool of a son,” finished Jimmie briefly, 

There were queer red spots on her 


1 
face that streaked down into her neck, 


‘Yes, he agreed, struggling with 
breathlessness, “‘say it again! Say it 


again—and then take fo a lawyer— 


quick!” 
I'll take the evidence where it be- 
longs—if you don’t mind,” suggested 


Jimmie courteously. 

She crept toward him. She was no 
longer the commander in chief. She 
was an abject, eager little lady in black, 
in a.state of unconditional surrender, 
tremulous, unconditional surrender to a 
paradise all her own and son’s, She 
reached out her hand. 

ae Os go!” she whispered joyously, 
“Oh—go and attend to it, please!” 

\s he took her hand and turned, I 
looked round instinctively for a self- 
conscious boy, for a woman in com- 
mand—and found neither. There was 
only the joyous, eager little lady in 
black, and there was a man who saun. 
tered off, the general of the field. 

Well, just what would you expect, 
may I ask? Hadn’t we each had our 
day? It was Jimmie’s daw, you under- 
stand! [’m not saying how much I 
liked it! I’m just giving you the fact. 
It was Jimmie’s day! 
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“That which the imminence of death had etherealized 
grew starkly ugly under the cynical eye of Life.” 


HE telephone on the young rec- 
tor’s desk shrilled an imperative 
summons. To his supersensitive 

ear, there seemed a peculiarly insistent 
quality in its clamor. With an in- 
explicable prescience of something 
calamitous upon him—the Reverend 
Arthur Blanchard’ was _ strangely 
psychic at moments—he drew the in- 
strument toward him and took the re- 
ceiver from its hook. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said a _ voice 
which he did not immediately identify 
as that of the Sears’ butler, “is this the 
rector of St. Mark’s? Briggs, sir, thank 
you, sir. Speaking for Mrs. Sears, if 
you please, sir. She’s very low. The 
doctors hold out no hope, and she 
wishes to see you as soon as convenient, 
Sit.” 

For just an instant, Blanchard, the 
man, sat stunned and still, physically in- 
capable of speech or movement. 
Then, to his own dazed surprise, he 
heard the voice of the Reverend Arthur 
Blanchard, rector of St. Mark’s, auto- 
matically replying: 

“T will come at once, Briggs. Sorry 
to hear that Mrs. Sears is worse. I had 
hoped she was improving.” 


Mechanically he hung up. Then the 
clerical pose fell away from him like a 
discarded cloak. Desperately white 
and shaken, he sat striving for control. 
Through his daze, he appreciated 
vaguely that he must get himself to- 
gether, must hold himseif in hand, for 
her sake. 

Beatrice was dying, Beatrice, the 
woman he loved, whom he had no right 
to love! 

In moments of supreme stress, often- 
times the body seems to act auto- 
matically, quite independent of the har- 
ried brain which for the time ceases to 
function consciously. Afterward the 
Reverend Arthur had no recollection of 
changing his lounging robe for street 
garments, of passing out of his apart- 
ment into the street, of hailing a taxi, 
of speeding as fast as a sense of caution 
—inculcated by sundry fines—in his 
chauffeur would allow, through the 
city just waking to its hectic false 
dawn. 

His first conscious impression was of 
being admitted to the Sears domicile 
by Briggs, whose habitual impassivity 
was disrupted by an anxiety that made 
his expression almost human. Like all 
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his fellow functionaries, Briggs quite “No better, sir,” he offered sadly, 

adored his mistress. Himself a devout “Sinking fast, they fear. And Mr. Sears 

churchman, it seemed to him but nat- hasn’t been reached as yet, sir. He's 

ural that she should wish her rector to somewhere out West inspecting mining 
properties, and they can’t seem 
to locate him. Will you come 
up, sir?” 

\s in a dream, the Reverend 
Arthur traversed hall, stair, and 
corridor and stood, with heart 
beating to suffocation, before a 
closed* door at which Briggs 
tapped cautiously. A prim, uni- 

formed individual opened it 

slightly, surveyed the vis- 
itor through the aper- 
ture, then held it 
wider in token that 

he might enter 
Stil 
dazedly, 
the Rev- 
erend 
Arthur 
crossed 


4 


the threshold 

of the dim-lit room 

in which Beatrice lay. 

A tall, pompous-looking 

| eee ame personage rose at the rec- 

we qeiinns ~~ “is 4 Ae tor’s entrance, introduced him- 
slight form in his , ' ay ‘ ; : ‘ 

mnueitines tee self as Doctor Horatius March, 

her again. At gestured peremptorily to the 

nurse, and went heavily out, with 

her prim figure in his wake. Arthur 

speed her passing soul, and he had Blanchard was alone with the woman 

awaited the Reverend Arthur's arrival who to him was the meaning of life, 

with anxiety lest it should prove too though she did not know it, would never 

late. , know it now. 
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He advanced and bent over her. It 
seemed to him that the throb of his 
heart must be audible as he leaned 
above the white face against the pillow. 
As if his gaze had drawn them, her blue 
eyes slowly opened at last; the lashes 
struggled up to let her glance meet his. 
Her hands lifted weakly, and he 
caught them both in his. 

“Arthur!” she whispered. “Arthur!” 

In spite of himself, he started. 
Surely he had not heard aright. Or 
perhaps delirium 

A faint little smile just touched her 
pale lips. 

“Arthur,” she said again, ‘I’ve come 
to the end of everything—pretense, 
convention—all the rest of it. 
And as 

She paused for a moment, struggling 
for strength to go on. He bent over 
her, alarmed at her pallor and labored 
breathing. But after an instant she 
again lifted her eyes and smiled. 

“They say”’—her voice held a note 
of whimsey, despite its feebleness— 
“they say that even the condemned 
criminal is granted a last wish or two. 


So——” 


Another pause. Then she went on: 

“So I’ve dared to have my last wish, 
the thing I most wish for, the only 
thing I want in this world I’m leaving— 
a little moment—with you.” 

He could only stare at her dazedly. 
Surely this was some mad dream! 
Surely it could not be! 

“Oh, I know,” she appreciated, 
“there are the conventions. There’s 
duty and fidelity and—all that. But 
when one’s at the very gate of death, 
none of these things seem to matter 
much. I’m sick of pretense. Let’s 
have the truth at last. I’ve lived a lie 
so long. Arthur, surely you under- 
stand ?” 

He shook his head dumbly. He felt 
like one who, dreaming, knows sub- 
consciously that he dreams. The beat 
of his heart shook him; but he drugged 
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his senses with the refrain, “It cannot 
be.” 

“Then—I must make you under- 
stand.” A sudden strength seemed to 
animate her; she spoke in almost her 
normal voice. “I’m not ashamed. I’m 
proud and glad—glad that I’ve known 
what love is, proud to have loved you, 
Arthur, even though you don’t love 
me.” 

He caught his breath sharply. 

“Beatrice!” he cried. 

“Don’t scold me, Arthur.” Her tone 
was wistful. “Don’t prate of duty and 
right. Even they don’t matter greatly 
—now. Forget them. Just remember 
that—I’m dying, going out of this 
warm, breathing life into the dark and 
cold. Let me have one happy memory 
to take with me. Forget, for just a 
little while, that you’re an ascetic priest. 
Arthur dearest, I love you. Can’t you 
pretend—just for the little while I’ve 
got to live—that you love me?” 

“God!” The word was half groan, 
half prayer. “Pretend? Dear Heaven! 
Beatrice, Beatrice, haven’t you guessed 
that you’re my very life, the breath of 
my body, the pulse of my heart?” 

She lifted the lashes that had again 
drooped over the blue eyes. A queer 
little smile twisted her lips. 

“Good work, Arthur!” she approved. 
“It’s generous of you. And—it helps. 
Even a make-believe 2 

“But I tell you I love you!” he cried 
wildly. “This isn’t acting or pretense. 
I’m saying what I’ve often told myself 
I’d give half my life to say to you. 
Listen, dearest! I love you, love you, 
love you—have loved you from the 
first! Every beat of my heart is for 
you; every longing nerve in my body 
yearns for you. You’re the beginning 
and the end of life for me. I never 
lived till I knew and loved you. And 
without you, though I seem to go on 
living, I shall cease to live.” 

She looked up at him with a face 
transfigured. 
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“Of course, it’s only wonderful act- 
ing,” he heard her say under her breath, 
“but why not pretend it’s true? Why 
try to reason away what I’m glad to die 
to gain? Arthur, I love you utterly. I 


loathe my husband. Surely you must 


-have seen? How could [ help it? 
Coarse, brutal, besotted Oh, let’s 
not think of him! I’m getting away 


from all that. 
that we love. 


Let’s only remember 
Kiss me, dear.” 

Uncertainly he drew her toward him 
as he knelt beside her. Hesitantly he 
brushed her cheek with his lips. But at 
the touch, a sirocco of emotion swept 
him. LForgetful of ethics, forgetful of 
his cloth, his vows, forgetful of every- 
thing except the primal fact that they 
were man and mate, destined through- 
out the ages for each other, he gathered 
the slight form into his arms and kissed 
her again with that long, tense deep- 
hearted kiss a man lays only on the 
mouth of the supremely beloved. 

Her lips answered his; her frail 
arms clung to him. How long he knelt 
so, holding her close, Blanchard never 
knew. An instant or an 
did it matter? 
into memory vanished 
like written on sand; they 
seemed to float dizzily through the up- 
per ether, only of each 
other in a dreamy cloud land, blessedly 
remote from all the things of earth. 

At length, with a little sigh like that 
of a happy child, her arms fell away 
from him; she sank back against her 
pillow. His own hold relaxed. 

“T think you must go now, dearest,” 
she whispered. “Don’t be sorry. 
Surely such love can’t be quite a sin. 
Good-by, dear. 
now. 


azeon—what 
Time and space melted 
nothingness ; 
words 


conscious 


I don’t mind dying— 


S 


To his own amazement, Arthur 
Blanchard, after a long night’s vigil, 
found in his heart no sense of contri- 
tion. He was, rather, conscious of a 
fierce, exultant joy that and 
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shocked—him. 
broken the 
had liz ed. 


He, a _ cleric, had 
spirit of his vow, but—he 


Upon the past not Heaven itself hath power, 

For what has been has been, and / have had 
my hour! 

his subconscious mind reiterated. 

Nothing could take from him the 
knowledge that Beatrice had loved him 
as he had loved her; no flight of years 
could dim the last 
lovers’ kisses, kisses humanly sweet yet 
divinely sacred, What though the 
wings of Beatrice’s psyche had borne 
through the night’s darkness 
into light unfading? What did it mat- 
ter that she had surrendered the 
grosser thing we call life for that finer, 
subtler existence that lies beyond the 
sense, beyond the farthest purple rim 
of the human horizon? 

All morning, in his quiet study, he 
awaited tidings of Beatrice. During 
steadfastly about 
the duties of the day. He had an- 
swered that imperious summons which 
none may disregard 
telephone ; 
giving at 
parishioner ; 


memory of those 


her out 


those hours he went 


the ring of the 
he had heard his own voice 
and counsel to this or that 
had taken up with his 
vestrymen certain parish matters which 
required discussion; had even met jest 
with jest when the genial senior war- 
den of St. Mark’s had dropped in for 
a moment. Yet all the while, though 
the body of Arthur Blanchard sat 
chained to his desk, the symbol of his 
daily duty, his spirit was winging 
through the blue in quest of the kin- 
dred soul of Beatrice. 


Again the telephone—and the voice 
of faithtul Briggs. 
yur pardon, sir’—there 
was a positive lilt in Briggs’ tone—‘“] 


“Begging yi 
made bold to call you, thinking you 
might be glad to hear that Mrs. Sears is 
much better. The nurse says the crisis 
is past, and she has every chance for re- 
covery, sir.” 


Like a bird winged by a chance shot, 
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Blanchard’s __ spirit 
plunged downward. 
A moment earlier it 
had been soaring 
high above this fu- 
tile earth plane, free 
among the disem- 
bodied souls of those 
from whom death 
has struck the fet- 
ters. Now he found 
himself brought to 
earth with broken 
pinions which might 
not soar again. 

That which the 
imminence of death 
had _ etherealized 
grew starkly ugly 
under the cynical 
eye of Life. It had 
seemed no sin, only 
a natural fulfillment 
of destiny that they 
two should freely 
own their love, while 
Death, with eyes 
tear-dimmed, h a d 
held the portal ajar. 
But the door had 
swung shut, and a 
grim actuality pro- 
claimed it an offense 
against not man- 
made laws only, but 
the higher law as 
well. Beatrice, for- 
ever his in death, 
could never be his in 
life. Stripped of The letter fell from Blan- 
illusion and the chard’s shaking hand. He 
shrouding charity of turned frantically to the 
the ultimate, that telephone. 
which had seemed 
the sacred preclude 
to a beautiful melody in which parting trice as a boon. He knew what she had 
was a brief minor strain became hid- endured; knew that, for her, death 
eous discord. Those kisses seemed to spelt freedom from daily jarring con- 
burn upon his lips like a visible brand. tact, respite from an existence she 

He could not welcome life for Bea- loathed. Her life with Temple Sears 
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was degradation, and she had stretched 
out eager hands for the cup of the 
“darker drink.” Life, not death, meant 
tragedy to the woman he loved. 


With the nightfall came a message in 
a vague and trembling tracery most un- 
like the bold dash of the script he had 
once or twice chanced to see. 

“A ghastly anticlimax! 
[ shall live. I shan’t. | 
don’t want to live. It would be inappo- 
site, even absurd. Death would have 
ennobled what life renders sordid and 
cheap. With death waiting for me, I 
felt no shame for my _ shameless 
avowal. Now A sorry jest of fate 
to snatch away the cup I was so eager 
to drink! I should have 
death. Vve had my hour. 
[sn’t that worth dying for? 

“For I shall die, beloved, shall be 
dead when this comes to you. It will 
be so easy. On the table here beside 
me are potent drugs. The nurse is 
careless, and the doctor a pompous sim- 
pleton. They won’t suspect. No one 
will dream. And so good-by. No, not 
that. For in death I shall be nearer 
you than in life. Beloved——’”’ 

The letter fell from Blanchard’s 
shaking hand. He turned frantically to 
the telephone. 

“Yes, sir. The 
voice was husky beyond recognition. 
“T am sorry to say, sir, that Mrs. Sears 


They say 
must not. I 


welcomed 
I’ve lived. 


Briggs speaking.” 


a 


- 


. 
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had a sudden relapse soon after I calle@ 
She died an hour 


you this morning, 
ago.” 


The mocking irony of it all struck 
home when, three days later, a glaring: 
caption in the morning paper caught thea 
Reverend Arthur Blanchard’s eye as hes 
mechanically went through the form of9 
breakfasting with his housekeeper, wore§ 
thy Mrs. Bliss. ; 

There had been, as set forth in stareg 
ing type, a head-on collision on the News 
York & Northwestern, many lives be-@ 
ing lost. Templeton H. Sears, well-§ 
known capitalist and Wall Street mag- 
nate, mentioned conspicuously ¥ 
among the identified dead. 

The Reverend Arthur laid the paper ¥ 
down. A sudden harsh laugh escaped 
his lips. Motherly Mrs. Bliss glanced @ 
at him in alarm. He laughed again,% 
and his eyes were those of the dead who 
have died by torture. A merry jest, my 
masters ! 

Mrs. Bliss uttered a little startled ex- 
clamation. The man’s soul was shaken 
with terrible, sardonic laughter, but the 
priest’s lips somehow shaped _ them- 
selves into a reassuring smile. 

“You'll remind me, Mrs. Bliss,” he 
said gently as he rose, “of a_ vestry 


Was 


meeting at eleven? 
“T won’t forget, sir,” she smiled, her 
anxiety allayed. 
He went into his study and closed the 
door. 


BUBBLES 


Many a girl’s repartee would be impudence in a man you could lick, 


When a man goes home at two a. m. with a gold bracelet in his pocket, the 
gift is intended to make his wife unspeakably happy. 
Fools can write jokes that wise men laugh at. 
QA. 
Too many married women believe in keeping their affections in cold storage. 
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The Five Million 


A Comedy of “Welcome Home” and Reconstruction 


By Guy Bolton and Frank Mandel 


little village of Clinton Falls 
not many miles from New 
ork—is alive with  excite- 
Her soldier boys are coming 


7 


ment. 


shome, and the whole town is ready with 
Fa greeting that the boys will never for- 


get. 


The Mayor’s Committee head- 


‘Quarters, at the big schoolhouse on 
'Main Street, have been lavishly deco- 


fated with flags and flowers and _ re- 


freshments, and pretty girls and older 
women hurry about, adding the final 
touches. On one of the blackboards 
hangs a poster reading: 

JOBS FOR SOLDIERS. 


Give the Man Who Fought for You 
a Chance. 


OTIS WEAVER, Chairman. 
Otis Weaver is a prominent attor- 
ney in the town, who, with his son, 


By Courtesy of F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest, Producers. 
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Bert Weaver, has recently purchased 
the practice of the leading barristers in 
the county—Adams & Adams—a firm 
consisting of old Jefferson Adams, a 
Civil War veteran, and his grandson, 
Douglas Adams, a most promising 
young lawyer. Doug Adams, beloved 
by every one, has early in the war en- 
tered the Marine Flying Corps, and 
has greatly distinguished himself be- 
fore word comes of his death. Pretty 
Ruth Hunter, his fiancée, wears a gold 
star upon her arm, but secretly be- 
comes engaged to Bert Weaver. 

Ruth and her energetic friend, young 
Mrs. Rhy MacDonald, are among the 
women of the welcoming committee 
fluttering about the refreshment table 
in the schoolroom. 


RutH: Won't your husband think it funny 
you're not at the station to welcome him? 

Ruy: The government requested the 
men’s relatives hot to meet the regiment at 
the depot. Think of the jam and confusion! 
Half the people in Clinton Falls are related 
to some of the boys. : 

RutH: I wonder if you'll find Mac much 
changed. Being over in France has proba- 
bly broadened him. 

Ruy: Mac didn’t need any broadening. 
His ideas were quite broad enough to suit 
me before he left. (A handsome young ser- 
geant pauses in the doorway.) 

Ruy: Phil Bishop—you old darling! 

Puit: Gee whiz! I haven’t been so happy 
since I heard some chap in France sing out, 
“All aboard for Hoboken!” 

Ruy (brushing aside his outstretched 
hand): No handshakes for me! You're 
the first hero I’ve met. I’m going to kiss 
you! 

RutH: Of course—so am I! 

Puit: Fine! The line forms on this side, 
girls. (A shrill little cry of protest comes 
from a stunning-looking French girl inthe 
doorway.) You don’t mind, do you, Nini? 
You see these girls kiss me as if I were their 
brother. 

Nint: Eh bien! Mais prenez garde de 
les baiser comme si elles etaient tes swurs. 

Puit: Eh? I didn’t quite comprehenz 


vous. 
Nrint: Oui—oui—mais vraiment—ow you 
say ?>—Shoot ! 
Pain? 


Shoot is right. (Laughs and 





kisses Rutu.) Don’t drop dead, girls. This 
is Mrs. Phil Bishop. 

Ruy: Your wife! Married! 

Puit: Yes. Most of my wise cracks 
go over her head like an aéroplane. Yoy 
see, I don’t know any French to speak of, 
and it’s really ridiculous how slow she js 
picking up English. Half the time I don't 
know whether she’s handing me sweet noth- 
ings—or bawling me out. (Chucks Nint 
fondly under the chin.) Woodgie, woodgie, 

Ruy (dryly): If you don't understand 
each other, how did you get acquainted? 

Puit: Well, Mac helped me out a good 
bit. You see, after they made him a cook 
in the army, he had to learn enough French 
to go out and buy food. So Mac did most 
of my love-making for me. 

Ruy: Oh, he did! 

Puit: And, believe me, from the smiles 
she used to shoot me while he was doing 
it, he must have been good. 

RutH: Were all the French girls nice to 
the American boys? 

Puit: If they'd been any nicer, we'd have 
had to complain to the police. 


Ruy: That means the married men, too? 
Puit: How were the girls to tell.which 
men were married? Don't forget a lot of 


the lads who might have claimed exemption 
didn’t. And naturally, if they were willing 
to fight four million boches for the chance 
of a little holiday, they weren’t exactly go- 
ing to advertise that they’d got encumbrances 
at home. 

Ruy: Encumbrances? 

Puit: Oh, I beg your pardon! I didn't 
mean you, Rhy. Now in Mac’s case—well, 
Mac was different. Why, he almost drove 
us wild singing “There’s a Little Girl in 
Yankeeland Who’s Good Enough for Me.” 


And then Nini sees the gold star 
Ruth is wearing, and the gay chatter 
turns to sad talk of Douglas Adams’ 
death in a prison camp, months after 
he had been shot down behind the Ger- 
man lines. 


Ruy: I guess we'd better not talk about 
it any more or we'll all be crying. Tell me, 
Phil, where did you and Mac spend that last 
leave you had? 

Puit: Paris, of course. That was just 
before I took Nini—(throws Nrint a kiss) 
—to the registry office and signed on the 
dotted line. 

Ruy: You had a good time? 

Puit: Did we? We stood Paris right 
on its ear! 
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Ruy: Yes, I guess that’s where Mac 
studied up on his French. 

Pui.: Now listen, Rhy. Mac spent 
most of his time in Paris looking in the 
shop windows, picking out things he'd like 
to buy ior you. 

Ruy: Did he ever go inside? 

There is a commotion outside in the 
hall, the door opens, and Mac, big and 
genial, grinning from ear to ear, enters. 

Ruy (running into his arms): Mac! 
Mac! Welcome home, darling! 

Mac: Well, at last! Ive been 
town for you. 

Ruy: Why, you've grown fat! 
PHIL: Of course. Wasn’t he the cook? 
Mac: That list of my favorite dishes 
my life, Rhy. I 


looking 


all over 


you gave me saved was 
detailed to the K. 
P. and when the 
cook took sick I was 
charge a 
couple of days. I 
fixed up one or two 
most ccle- 
recipes, and 
that the boys 
were willing to let 
the chaplain go over 
the top with them, 
but not me. 
Ruy: And 


here 


put 


of your 
brat« d 
after 





when 
you 


| 


you left 
. cook 


couldn't even 
up an excuse! 

Mac: Isn’t it 
wonderful the qual- 
ities that war brings 
out in man? 
it's great to be back 
again, Rhy! 

Ruy: It’s great to 


back, old 


Gee, 


have 
dear. 

Mac: Get pretty 
tired of simply 
knowing I 
“somewhere in 
France,” eh? 

Ruy: 


you 


was 


I wouldn't 
say that. When 
you were here the 
best I knew was 
that you were some- 
where in Clinton 
Falls. (Putting on 
her hat) Do you 
want to walk up as 
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far as Main Street with me, Mac? I've 
got to look in at the office for a moment 
to see if there’s a check on an overdue 
accident policy. 

Mac: Sure, I will. Gee, but wasn’t it 
wonderful of the firm to keep you on in 
my place all the time I was gone! And 
paying you my full salary! 

Ruy: I'm sure I don’t know why they 
shouldn't. I’ve written them twice as many 
policies as you ever did in the same length 
of time. And I’ve been able to get through 
with my work without having to spend two 
nights a week at the office, as you used to do. 

Mac: Well, I’m glad vou did me credit. 
And I certainly appreciate the way you've 
held the job for me. A good many fellows 
have lost their positions. 


Ruy: Well, they've got nothing on you, 





Mac: Gee, it’s great to be back again, Rhy! 
Ruy: It’s great to have you back, old dear. 
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Mac: Well, can you 
tie that! Out of the fire 
into the frying pant 


(Follows Ruy out of the 
room.) 

Ruth Hunter, ar 
ranging flowers, igs 
startled when a young 
man steps quietly up 


behind her and at 
tempts to kiss her, 
Bert Weaver is “@ 
selfish, disagreeable 


person, of little breed 
ing, a rich, young 
“slacker.” 
(drawing 
away): No, no, please, 
Bert, be careiul— 
some one might see you, 
Bert: Oh, the deuce 
with people, and what 
they say! I’m sick of 
all this secrecy and cau- 
tion, We're 
aren't we? 


engaged, 


RutH: Yes, of course 
—but I told you it 
would be a long time be- 
fore we could announce 
it. It’s still less than 
four months since Doug 
died. 

Bert (taking diamond 
ring out of his pocket): 
Well, I’ve got something 
here that may cheer you 


up a bit. That’s a bit 
Rut: I don’t want to wear it, Bért. It makes me feel a horrible larger than the one 
hypocrite. Of course I was fond of Doug, but now he’s dead and Doug Adams gave you, 


well, after all, life’s for the living, 


darling, You'd better turn over the news- 
paper to “Help Wanted—Male.” 

Mac: You can't mean that you're not 
going to give me back my job? 

Ruy: I'm better at the work than you 
are, so why should I go back to the kitchen 
and have to ask you if you can spare me 
a little money every time I want to buy a 
new hat? I'll let you be the one that asks 
me for money for a change. 

Mac (to RutH): And me sitting over 
there in France worrying about how the 
poor little dear was getting on without me! 


Ruy: Never mind, dear, I’m going to 
give you a new job. My cook left this 
morning. 





isn’t it? 


isn’t it? 

RutH: It’s beautiful! 
Oh, Bert, how perfectly adorable! You 
must have spent a fortune, naughty boy! 

Bert: That’s all right. I want you to 
realize you’re not making any mistake in 
marrying me. But tell me (indicating the 
gold star on her arm), will you have to go 
on wearing that thing much longer? 

RutH: I don’t want to wear it, Bert. It 
makes me feel a horrible hypocrite. 

Bert: It’s not your fault that you fell 
in love with me. And if Doug Adams hadn’t 
happened to die, no one would have blamed 
you for having a change of heart. 

Rutu: No, I guess that’s so—only—the 
fact that Doug went to the war, and you 
didn’t—ought to make us doubly careful. 








Mincr Monanan: How does it come you haven't got your trench helmet with you? 
Dove.as Apams: Oh, I don’t belong with the regiment. I'm a casual, 
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Douc: They’re my initials. I put “em there over ten yeai 


BERT (pained): Oh, I say, Ruth, is that 
quite tair? 

RutH: I don’t say it’s fair, Bert, but you 
know what people are nowadays. I’ve heard 
some rather unkind remarks passed myself. 

And just then “Midge” Monahan, 
fresh and vivacious, the pretty Irish 
niece of old Dan Monahan, luckless in- 
ventor, comes breezily into the room. 
She carries a big service flag which, 
mounting a stepladder, she promptly 
proceeds to hang. Midge is an ardent 
patriot and from her manner it is evi- 
dent that she has small regard for Bert 
Weaver. Her sharp wit and outspoken 
opinions irritate the young lawyer, and 
his relief is apparent when he is asked 
to accompany Ruth to another room 
to arrange more laurel branches. 

Another soldier quietly enters the 
schoolroom—this time a young aviator, 
judging from his uniform. He sinks 
into a seat before a desk he remembers, 
and is absorbed in an old schoolbook 
when Midge, turning, becomes aware of 
his presence. She does not recognize 


him, as. she is a 
newcomer in Clinton 
Falls, having come 
only a year ago, 
upon the death of 
her aunt, to take 
charge of her uncle’s 
boarding house. 


Mince: Hullo! You 
made me jump! How 
does it come you 
haven't got your trench 
helmet with you? 

Aviator: Oh, I don't 
belong with the regi- 
ment. I’m a_ casual. 
3y the way, I’m looking 
for Miss Ruth Hunter. 

Mince: She'll be back 
in a few minutes. But 
if you're in a hurry to 
see her, she’s down in 
the basement. 

Aviator (his hand on 
the door, then turning 
and sinking back into 
his seat): I guess I'd 
I'm rather tuckered out. 

Mince: Let me get you some refresh- 
ments. You've been ill? 

AVIATOR: Quite a sick pup. Tell me—did 
you make that service flag? 

Mipce: Uh-huh—— 

Aviator: I thought you must have. 

Mince: What’s the matter with it? 

Aviator: Nothing at all! Only I could 
tell from the proud, admiring way you looked 
at it. 

Mince: That wasn’t because I made it— 
it’s because of what it stands for. 

Aviator: Not a bad showing for the old 
town, is it? I wonder who all those gold 
stars are for? 


ago. 


better wait 


Mince (proudly): I can name every one 
of them. George Abercrombie, Isadore 
Ackerman, Douglas Adams 

AVIATOR: 
he was dead. 

Mince: Yes. He’s almost my favorite 
hero of them all. Once he flew all the way 
to Essen and dropped bombs on the Krupp 
works. None of the other men from this 
place did such wonderful things as Licu- 
tenant Adams 

AvIAToR: Oh, come! I guess somebody’s 
been kidding you. 

Mince: Is that so? Do you know you 
act very much as if you were jealous? 


Douglas Adams? I didn’t know 


large 
hung 
got 
class 
his | 
did! 
A 
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Aviator: Well, I don’t want to boast, but 
I bet 1 did just as much as this fellow 
Adams. 

Mince (getting very angry): Look here 
—I don’t mind tellin’ you you give me a 
large-sized pain. Why, even if you were 
hung thick with medals, I’d still think you'd 
got an awful nerve to walk in here and 
class yourself with a fellow that gave up 
his life for his country as Lieutenant Adams 
did! 


Aviator (laughing): If Doug Adams 
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wanted to live so much. It was for this 
moment! It's worth everything—all that 
we've suffered—just to be together again! 

RutH (in a faltering voice): I—don't 
understand—it all seems like a dream. 

Douc: You never even thought of my 
being alive as a possibility? (RutH shakes 
her head.) Poor little girl—and you're 
wearing that star for me! I can see it’s 
been pretty tough on you—you’ve been shut 
out from everything—you, who always loved 
good times so. 


Douc: Meet Colonel Van Alstyne, boys. Sergeant Bishop and Private MacDonald, Colonel. 


were really dead, I shouldn’t be here—talk- 
ing about him tike this. 

Mince: Not dead? But the Germans re- 
ported that he’d died in a hospital 

\viator: Yes, and that isn’t the first 
mistake those poor squareheads made in this 
war. (Raises lid of desk.) See those ini- 
tials? “D, A.” They're my initials. I put 
‘em there over ten years ago. 

Mince: You don’t mean you are 

Aviator: Douglas Adams? Yes, I am. 
And I’m going to try and keep all those 
nice things you said about me from making 
me conceited. 

When Ruth returns she stands dazed 
and stunned. Doug crushes her to his 
heart. 


Dovc: Don’t be frightened, dearest. 
not a ghost—really. 


I’m 
I know now why I 


RutH (struggling with her emotions): 
Oh, that doesn’t matter now—but 

And then Grant Adams, Doug’s 
younger brother, who has heard the 
news, comes rushing in. Both boys 
are deeply moved by this unexpected 
reunion. Grant, who has married and 
become a father since Doug’s depar- 
ture, confesses to his brother that he 
stole some bonds belonging to one of 
his grandfather’s clients—a Mrs. Sny- 
der—and that when word came of 
Doug’s death he allowed his grandfa- 
ther to believe that it was Doug who 
had been responsible for their loss. 
It was to make good that loss that 
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old Jefferson Adams had sold out to 
Weaver & Weaver, with the stipula- 
tion that neither Adams could again 
practice law in Clinton Falls for five 
Grant sobs out his repentance 
to a brother who generously forgives 
him. 

But no one is happier over Doug’s 
return than his doting grandfather. 

Jerr: My boy—alive and well! Thank 
God! I might have known. I was a damn’ 
fool to believe anything those Germans said 
after the war reports they used to send out. 

Douc: Just the same old grandpop! 

Jerr: Of course. Why should I be any 
different? Because of the war, you mean? 
By Jimmy, to hear ’em talk, you'd think 
there'd never been a war before this 
Folks said the same things in Sixty-five after 
the big scrap. 

Dove: Still calling the Civil War the 
“big scrap.” 

Jerr: And why not? 
those days. 
ground and 
other! 
asted 

Although Doug protests, Grant, in 
manly fashion, insists upon a full con- 
fession to his grandfather. The old 
man at once determines to ask the 
Weavers to sell back the practice. But 
his proposal meets with no favor from 
either Weaver, senior, or his son Bert. 
When the latter realizes that Doug 
wishes to “get on his feet” so that he 
can marry Ruth Hunter as soon as 
possible, he flatly refuses to consider 
the proposition, 


years. 


one! 


War was war in 
We didn’t sit in a hole in the 
blow a lot of dirty gas at 
We stood up like men and 
each other. 


each 
laml 


Weaver: I guess Bert is right. And if 
we let you come back and open an oppo- 
sition law office here in Clinton Falls, don’t 
you see what the result would be? Why, 
you'd not only get back all your old clients, 
but can you imagine, with all the prestige 
of the returned soldier behind you, what 
would happen to us? 

Douc: So you refuse to sell to us, Mr. 
Weaver—even at a profit? 

Weaver: Oh, if I did sell I shouldn’t 
want to accept a profit! Why, that would 
seem like taking advantage of a man who'd 
gone to fight for his flag. 

Douc: So you’d sooner shut me out from 
Practicing altogether? 
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Weaver: I'll tell you what we might do. 
We need some one to help us in the office 
—an assistant. 

Jerr: You mean clerk? 
used to be his own office? 
damned nerve! 

Bert: That’s fair enough. We need a 
clerk and we don’t need a partner. You're 
not asking for charity, are you? This is 
a chance, isn’t it? 

Jerr: It’s a damned insult! 

Dove: Hold on, grandpa! Mr. Weaver, 
I’m ready to take your job. What time do 
I report on Monday morning? 


A clerk in what 
Well, of all the 


A few weeks later, Doug Adams, 
busily engaged in typing a brief in 
the offices of Weaver & Weaver, over- 
hears bits of a conversation between 
the two members of the firm. 


Weaver: Where's that patent application? 
Yon’t leave it lying around. Put it in the 
safe. (Takes papers and locks them in steel 
drawer of safe.) I’m expecting that fellow 
to call this afternoon. When he does, tell 
him of our offer. Five thousand. 

Bert: Suppose he won't take it? 

Weaver: Well, he’s never invented any- 
thing else that was worth a tinker’s dam, 


,so I don’t know why he should expect very 


much from this. 


When Jeff Adams, full of sentiment 
for the old office, drops in, he cannot 
resist commenting upon the changes 
that have been made in the rooms. 
The substitution of Otis Weaver’s por- 
trait for that of General Grant par- 
ticularly stirs his wrath. Doug remon- 
strates with him. 


JerF: All right—all right! But that’s the 
change I can’t stand lookin’ at: you sitting 
there with your feet under that typewriter 
desk! 

Douce: It’s a lot better than sitting in 
an open trench with your feet in eight 
inches of water. 

JerF: The idea of a young squirt like 
Bert Weaver giving orders to you! 

Dovuc: That’s one of the things the war 
taught me. I’m able to take orders. 

JerF: Oh, it isn’t that I mind so much! 
It’s the idea that you used to be the boss 
in this place. Say, why not pull up stakes 
and hike over to some other town and go 
to work for some regular people? 

Dovuc: No. The Weavers are beginning 
to realize what I’m worth to them—at least 
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the old man is. I'll strike them for a raise 
pretty soon. I’ve set a mark of three months 
to make good in. If I’m not in a position 
to support Ruth by that time, I’m going to 
break off our engagement. Remember, 
grandpop, this is my fight, and you've got 
to let me fight it out on these lines if it 
takes all summer. You remember General 
Grant—that’s all. 

3efore Jeff can frame an adequate 
retort to this, 
Van 
Alstyne en- 
ters. The 
colonel a 
distinguished- 
looking, mid- 
dle-aged man, 
for 


Colonel 


is 


whom 
Weaver & 
Weaver are 
adjusting a 
legal claim 
in 





connection 
with his 
surance 


in- 
busi- 
ness. Discuss- 
ing it now, 
Doug mod- 
estly, yet clev- 
erly, 
the 
the 
the 
The 


shows 

colonel 
flaw in 
claim. 

colonel 
is delighted, 
and inquires 
if Doug is a 
partner in the a wea 
firm. RUTH: 1y are you hesitating, 

Jerr (interrupting, proudly): No, sir, a 
clerk—my grandson. But let me tell you, 
Colonel, he used to be the boss in this shop. 
He gave it all up to go to the war. 

CoLoNEL: What! Were you in the war? 
Shake—so was I! (Their hands meet in a 
warm clasp.) 

Douc: You bet I was! 

CotoneL (shaking hands with Jerr): 
ought to be proud of this boy, sir! 

JerF: He got a good start. 
him up. 


You 
I brought 


Phil and Mac, now out of the army 
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and back in civilian clothes, stop in to 
see Doug and are introduced to the 
colonel, who greets them cordially. 


Mac: I guess you don’t remember me, 
Colonel. I used to work for you. i 
[ don’t mean in the army. 
company. I was in the 
Clinton Falls. 

CoLoneL: Oh, I see! 


No, sir, 
Your insurance 
branch here in 


What’s the name? 

Mac: Mac- 
Donald, sir. 

COLONEL : 
Oh, yes! I hap- 
pened to be 
looking at your 
record just the 
other day. 
You've been 
doing mighty 
well lately. 

Mac: Lately, 
eh? Well—to 
tell you the 
truth, Colonel, 
that lately thing 
don’t mean me. 
Some — some- 
body else the 
same name has 
got my job. 
You see, she 
well—they took 
my job while 
[ went and 
fought for Un- 
cle Sam. 

PuiL: Cooked 
for Uncle Sam, 
you mean. 

Mac (test- 
ily): All right 
—all right. You 
fellows can't 








let me get away 
with a thing, 
can you? 
(Pleadingly) 1 wish you'd see what you 
can do, Colonel. Can’t you just kick this— 
this fellow out, and give me back my job? 

CoLoneL: Well, of course, this new man 
has to be taken care of. 

Mac: Oh, I'll take care of her—him, I 
mean. I guess I'd better tell you the whole 
sad story, Colonel. This new “man” is my 
squaw—and she hasn’t got the proper feelin’ 
about a returned soldier. The fact that 
I've been standin’ for six months with shells 
fallin’ all around me don’t mean a thing 
to her. 


Doug, about that partnership? 
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Douc: 


Well, if I don’t come back, folks, you'll find me in the calaboose. 








Doug 


Dan Monahan 


One thing’s sure— 


I'll bet it’s a palace compared with that German prison of mine. 


Puit (nudging Douc): He 
she Ils. 

Mac: Go on. Spring your other one: 
“Mac didn’t stand under fire—he stood over 
the fire.” Gee, you’re about as funny as a 
gas attack! 

CoLoNEL: Haven’t you any sort of posi- 
tion, Mr. MacDonald? 

Mac (reluctantly) : 


means é¢egg- 


Well—yes, in away. 
I’m a cook. Rhy gives me fifty dollars a 
month for doing the housework. (BERT 
WEAVER strides pompously to his desk.) 
3ERT: What's the big idea, Adams? 
ing a tea party? Or a class reunion? 
Jerr: No, it’s a soldier’s reunion. But I 
guess that’s not of much interest to you. 
Bert (getting sore): Ill tell you what is 
of interest to me. I don’t see why I should 
have my office made a hanging-out place 
for loafers. 
Mac: Who are you calling a loafer? 
3ERT: Just because you used to be in the 
army doesn’t mean that nobody else has 
any rights. 


Hav- 


PHIL (advancing toward him): You'd 
better not make any crack about the United 
States Army or I'll see if you'll 
(Bert shrinks back.) 

Mac: Gee, that feller’s so yellah that if 
he was round you could pass him for a 
grapefruit. 

COLONEL: 
dle this. 
take it. 

Bert: Yes, I am. I don’t know 
the deuce you are, but I want to tell you 

CoLtoneL: I see you don’t. I’m Colonel 
Van Alstyne. 

Bert (collapsing): Colonel Well, 
I’m sorry, Colonel, if I offended you just 
now. I thought you were a friend of my 
clerk’s. 

Coronet: And so I am, if he wants me 
for a friend. Furthermore, any time he 
sets up a law. office he’s going to get all 
my business in this town. (Exits with Jerr.) 


bounce. 


Come, come, boys, let me han- 
You’re young Mr. Weaver, I 


who 


Just as the boys are leaving, Midge 
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Monahan enters. She is looking for 
her Uncle Dan, who has an appoint- 
ment to see Mr. Weaver about the 
patent for his latest invention—a sort 
of dictaphone and telephone combined. 
Finding that he has not yet arrived, 
Midge begs Doug to try to persuade 
her uncle not to go on wasting money 
on useless patents. It seems that a 
new recording telephone is being tested 
at the main exchange, that it is said 
to belong to one Harry Mann, a dis- 
tant relative of the Weavers, who, for 
two months or more, have had Mona- 
han’s invention and papers in hand. 
Doug, recalling the overheard conver- 
sation between Bert and his father, im- 
mediately suspects that the instrument 
which is proving such a success is 
Monahan’s. He sends Phil and Mac 
to learn what they can about it, and 
turns to Midge. 

Douc: Say, how would you like to take 
me in as a boarder at your place? I’m get- 
ting awfully tired of that hotel. 

Mince: Oh, I’m sorry—but I haven’t any 
room for you at present. And, well—you 
see, even when I do have a room vacant, 
I’d want to let it to some one who'd likely 
be permanent. You're getting married 
pretty soon, aren’t you? 

Douc: I dunno—not very soon, I’m afraid. 

Mince: I guess you're awful fond of 
Ruth. 

Douc: Why wouldn’t I be? A girl who'll 
stick to you when you're clean out of luck 
deserves considerable loving. 

Mince: H'’m—yes 

Douc: You see, I figure I ought to try 
to make up for all that she’s losing through 
marrying me, by loving her just that much 
more. 

Mince: If that’s the way men look at it, 
no wonder their wives do their best to keep 
them broke! 

Douce (staring before him): 
damned funny thing, little girl. 

Mince: It sure am that. And the worst 
of it is, once it gets hold of you there 
doesn’t seem to be much use fighting it. [ 
guess it’s just got to run its course—like 
the flu. 

Good-natured Dan Monahan refuses 
to take the Weavers’ advice to dispose 
of the rights in this latest invention of 
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his. When they carefully explain that 
another invention has a similar record- 
ing device, and that his is a mere bauble, 
but worth five thousand dollars if he 
chooses to sell, Monahan becomes en- 
raged at their obvious duplicity and 
threatens them with due vengeance. 
Picking up a Derringer—one of Doug’s 
war souvenirs—and aiming it directly 
at Bert and then at Weaver, senior, the 
excited Irishman has both lawyers terri- 
fied, when Doug comes rushing in. He 
succeeds in pacifying Dan and induces 
him to go home. The Weavers are re- 
lieved and thank Doug. 





Weaver: You risked your life to save 
ours, and I appreciate it. I want to tell 
you that I’ve been thinking for some time 
of giving you a raise. What would you 
say to a junior partnership? I met Colonel 
Van Alstyne down the street, and he seemed 
to think very highly of some advice you 
gave him. I think we can use your brains 
in this office to good advantage. 

Douc: Thank you. It would mean a lot 
to me just now. But before I say yes, I'd 
like to straighten out this Monahan business. 

WEAVER (impatiently): All right, if you 
insist. It’s simple enough. We've got an 
offer of five thousand for him, and if you 
want to help him, you'd better persuade 
him to take it. (The door opens and Rutu 
HunrtTER enters.) 

RutH: Oh, Doug—you're busy 

Weaver: Come in, Miss Hunter. I think 
perhaps you'll be pleased to hear that I've 
just made your young man an offer of a 
junior partnership. 

RutH: Oh, how splendid! Isn’t it, Doug? 
That's even more than you hoped ‘for. 

Douc (without enthusiasm): Yes—fine. 
It would mean that we'd be able to get 
married right away. 

WEAVER: Would mean? 
ing to say no, are you? 

Douc: I want to think it over, if you 
don’t mind. 

WEAVER (annoyed): Of course. 
as long as you like. (Evrits.) 

Douc (smiling, as he draws Rutu into 
his arms): Well, where’s my kiss? 

RutH: Why are you hesitating, Doug, 
about that partnership? 

Douc: Because I’m not quite sure yet 
that it wasn’t offered to me as a sort of 
bribe. I’ve got to be sure that everything 
I wouldn’t be 
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worthy of you if I didn't 
satisfy myself of — that. 
You're such a fine, straight 
girl you can’t realize how 
dirty and crooked things 
often are in the business 
world. 

RutH: Please, Doug, don’t 
talk like that! I wish you 
wouldn’t be always putting 
me on such a high pedestal. 
You have a way of making 
me feel horribly uncom- 
fortable. 

Douc: Really? All right, 
I'll give up calling you an 
angel if it seems to you an 
exaggeration. And now I’ve 
simply got to finish up this 
brief before I can go home 
with you. You just take this 
magazine into the library and 
wait about ten minutes. 
(Leads her into library and 
closes door. Bert returns to 
office, while Douc clicks at 
typewriter. ) 

3erRT: Well—so you're a 
partner now, eh? 

Dove: No—not yet. In- 
conccivable as it may seem to 
you, I’m not perfectly certain 
that I want to be your part- 
ner. I want to be sure first 
that this is an honest firm. 

Bert: Well, you've cer- 
tainly got a damned gall! 

Douc: I know. I’m funny 
like that. 

Bert: As far as I’m con- 
cerned, you could wait till 
hell froze over before I'd 
take you in after that. 

Douc: If I find that you’ve been telling 
me the truth about that Monahan matter, 
I’m going to come and hand you an apology. 

Bert: Huh! Apology! I’m sick to death 
of your superior airs, and all your damned 
talk about honesty. This firm isn’t good 
enough for you to have your name asso- 
ciated with it, eh? That’s tough! 

Douce: It isn’t just me so much. I’ve got 
somebody else to think of—somebody I’m 
giving my name to—and for her sake I’m 
going to see that the name’s a clean one. 

Bert: Ha, ha! So you think Ruth Hun- 
ter’'s so square and _ straightforward that 
you've got to be careful! You think she 
played straight with you and stuck to you 
like she’d promised she would! Well, she 
didn’t. She went around with me all the 








Mac: All right. 


you're going to wake up some morning and find yourself with- 
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Rub it in. You know, if you’re not careful, 


out a cook. 


time you were in France, and two months 
after you were reported dead she was en- 
gaged to marry me! 

Douc (springing at him): You lie—you 
miserable whelp! 

3eRT (backing away): It’s true. If you 
don’t believe me, ask her. She only went 
back to you because she was ashamed to let 
you know the truth. 

And when Doug questions Ruth she 
admits that Bert has told the truth. 
With shame-bowed head she makes her 
confession. 

RutH: Oh, a girl loves attention, Doug! 
She lives on it. It may have been different 
in your mother’s time, but nowadays you 
can’t go away and leave a girl for a year 
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and a half and expect to find her just the 
same when you get back. 

Douce (bitterly): Yet all the while you 
kept on writing letters to me, letting me 
think things were just the same! 

Rutu: I didn’t want to hurt you. And 
that’s why I couldn’t tell you when you 
came back. 

Douc: You were wearing a gold star on 
your arm, , Even that beautiful symbol was 
a lie! 
was a lie—each kiss you have given me 
another lie—everything—lies ! 

RutH: I couldn't tell you the truth, 
I couldn’t! You'd been to the war—and 

Dovc: Yes, I'd been to the war! And I 
wish now that I'd never come back from 
it! It’s not such a hard thing to lose your 
life—but to lose your faith—your belief in 
everything that’s sweet and good—that is the 
bitterest experience a man can have! I shall 
never trust a woman again—never! That is 
what you've done to me, Ruth, with your lies 
and your broken faith. 

RutH: I may as well go now—there’s 
nothing more to say. Good-by, Doug. 

(Mince enters, hesitatingly.) 

Douc (sadly): Good-by, Ruth. 

Mince: I'm afraid I came in at an awk- 
ward time. (4 little wistfully) They say 
half the fun of being engaged is in quarrel- 
ing and making up. 

Douc: 





Ruth and IT aren’t engaged any 
more—so, you see, that hardly applies. Per- 
haps now you won’t mind letting me have 
one of those vacant rooms. I can promise 
you that I'll be “permanent” enough to suit 
you now! 

Mince: Oh, I’m sorry if things haven’t 
turned out right for you—— 

Dovc: Thanks, little girl, but it’s my 
own fault, I guess. I expected too much. 
I thought you could trust a woman to stick 
to you in good luck or bad—to be a real 
pal—but it seems that kind of girl is out 
of date. She lived in our mothers’ time. 

Mince: You'll find a good many out-of- 
date girls if you take the trouble to look 
around. 

Dovc: No thanks. I’m through! 

Midge has identified the instrument 
at the telephone exchange as_ her 
uncle’s, and Doug, thoroughly inter- 
ested, determines to get the Weaver pa- 
pers in the case. He is engaged in 
breaking open the steel box in the safe 
when Weaver and Bert enter. They 


attempt to dissuade—even threaten— 
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Your pretense of joy at my return * 


the masterful young lieutenant, but are 
powerless to stop him. Their only re- 
course is to telephone for a policeman. 
But this aid does not arrive until after 
Doug has found the papers—made out, 
as he had suspected, in the name of 
Harry Mann. \Veaver orders the officer 
to arrest Doug. 

PoLicEMAN (holding out his hand): Hello, 
Lieutenant! Don’t you remember me? Al 
Smith—assistant mechanic—Marine Flying 
Corps. I helped you get off the day you 
copped Von Rogen. (DouG grips his hand 
while they grin at each other delightedly.) 

Weaver: Don’t you understand me? Ar- 
rest him! MHe’s stolen papers of mine 

PoLticeEMAN: Arrest him? Arrest hell! 

Douc: Come on, Weaver, tell it to the 
marines ! 

A week later, Doug Adams, no 
longer associated with Weaver & 
Weaver, but making plans to accept a 
position with a law firm in Washing- 
ton, is established at the Monahan 
boarding house. Good-hearted Midge 
hovers about the breakfast table. 

Mince: We'll miss you. 

Dovuc: Maybe I won't miss you! You've 
been awfully sweet to me these two weeks 
I've been living here. I know why, too! 
It’s because you're sorry for me. You think 
I’ve been playing in hard luck. 

Mince: You certainly got a rotten recep- 
tion for a hero. 

Dovuc: Hero? I’m no hero, Midge. I ad- 
mit my home-coming wasn’t the way I'd 
imagined it, but I ought to be glad that I 
found out what I did, all at once, instead of 
learning it gradually after I was married. 

Mince: You couldn't forgive her? 

Dove: You mean would I let things go 
back the way they were? Never. You can’t 
be partners with any one you can’t trust, 
Midge. That’s why I wouldn’t accept Wea- 
vers offer that afternoon I quit my job. 
Gee, those Weavers were going to have a 
lot of things done to me, but they seem to 
be mighty slow at getting started. 

But started at last they are, for Jeff 
comes in with the news that there is 
a warrant out for Doug’s arrest. 

Jerr: I met Callahan and he tipped me 
off. He hinted he'd see that the police stalled 
around till you’d had a chance to leave town. 

Douc: Leave? Good Lord! You don’t 
think I’m going to run away, do you? Don't 
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There’s many a slip between the 
warrant and the sentence—eh, grandpa? 
The annoying part is that I can’t accept the 
position in Washington. I’ll have to go and 
telegraph them that I’ve been unavoidably 
detained—by the sheriff. 

Jerr: There’s one feature of it I don't 
like. The district attorney is a great friend 
of old Weaver's. 

DouG: Yes, and it won’t do us very much 
good to have the case delayed until after 
his term expires, either. For it’s practically 


worry. 
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Mince: Don’t forget that ten presidents 
of the United States were soldiers, and at 
least half of them were elected by the sol- 
dier vote. 

Jerr: By gum! 

Dan: Oh, you've got to hand it to them! 
The women don't make such bad politicians ! 

Mince: Yes, and that’s another thing— 
the women will vote for Doug, too. 

Dan: He certainly is a damn’ sight bet- 
ter lookin’ than Weaver 

Mince: Oh, it isn’t that! He's honest and 
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ent and told her, Doug. 


scttled that the next district attorney will 
be Otis Weaver himself. Well, the first 
thing tor me to do is to go out and send 
that telegram. If I don’t come back, folks, 
you'll find me in the calaboose. One thing’s 
sure. I'll bet it’s a palace compared with 
that German prison of mine. (E,rits.) 

Why the district attorneyship at the 
coming election should be handed over 
to Otis Weaver is the question that 
stirs old Jeff and Dan Monahan. Midge 
springs an idea: “Why not put up 
Doug Adams, and get all the soldiers 
back of him and beat Weaver?” 





And it’s all right. 





You can go ahead now. 


fine and fearless, and women will see that, 
no matter what Weaver will try to tell them. 
Women can tell when they’re being lied to 
much better than men. I guess that’s only 
natural—they’ve had more experience. 


And forthwith the campaign for 
Doug’s nomination is launched. While 
Mac hurries off to enlist the aid of 
Colonel Van Alstyne, Ruth ,Hunter, 
utterly miserable, and sick of Bert 
Weaver, comes to see Midge. Ruth is 
ashamed of the way she has treated 
Doug, and wants to ask his forgive- 
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ness. She begs Midge to intercede for 
her, and Midge, choking down a lump 
in her throat, promises to help her. 
When Doug, accompanied by his 
brother Grant, returns, he finds the 
Weavers waiting to see him. 


Weaver: Look here—is this true about 
the soldiers putting you up to run for dis- 
trict attorney? 

Douc: Oh, have you heard it, too? Grant 
tells me he just met my grandfather and 
four or five ex-soldiers, and they said they 
were starting a nominating petition. What 
do you think of the idea? 

Weaver: I'll tell you what J think! I 
think you'll stop this fool business before 
it goes any farther. 

Douc: Oh, I don't know. I'd rather like 
to be district attorney, wouldn’t you? 

Weaver: You know damned well that 
I’ve had the district attorneyship promised 
me. Huh! Think you can he elected, do 
you, with no organization back of you? 

Grant: But he will have an organization, 
Mr. Weaver. Did you ever hear of an 
organization called the A. E. F.? 

Weaver: The discharged soldiers? 
me? Don’t make me laugh! 

Douc: Be careful. That's just what the 
kaiser said when they told him that that 
bunch of boys was out to beat him 

Weaver: Oh, I don’t say the soldier vote 
is not to be reckoned with. But the soldiers 
aren’t going to hand over a great public 
trust like the district attorneyship to a crook. 

Dovuc: No—that’s just what we're count- 
ing on. 

Weaver: Perhaps you don’t know that 
there’s a warrant out for your arrest. 

Bert: The best thing for you to do is to 
get out of town—quick. 

Douc: What! Run away because you’ve 
been silly enough to bring a charge against 
me for breaking open a drawer in your 
safe? I realize you've covered your tracks 
in that patent case, but it’s not going to 
sound well, Weaver—what I'll have to say 
on the stand will make damned poor cam- 
paign literature for you! 

WEaveER: Perhaps you won't feel so 
cocky when I tell you that this warrant has 
nothing to do with Monahan’s patent. It’s 
for embezzlement. And we're not the prin- 
cipals in the matter—only the attorneys. The 
charge is being brought by Mrs. Snyder. 
You don’t deny you did steal six bonds from 
the Snyder estate, do you? 

Grant (excitedly): But she got them 
back—she’s been paid! 


Beat 
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Douc: I neither deny nor admit it. Am 
I to infer that, should | make up my mind 
not to run against you, you might persuade ™ 
Mrs. Snyder not to press the charge? 

Weaver: Yes. 

Grant: Doug—I—I can’t let you do this.4 
Oh, this is terrible—I never thought any- 
thing like this could happen! ‘a 

Douc: Oh, it’s all right! I’ve been plan- 
ning to take that position in Washington. 

Grant: If it wasn't for Daisy Oh, © 
I’m a coward—a coward! (Rushes off.) 


A little later Grant returns. 


Grant: I—I went and told Mrs. Snyder, 
Doug. And it's all right—you can go ahead] 
now. I told her the whole story—how I9 
loved Daisy, and wanted to fix things so Ey 
could marry her—how I got frightened and 
pretended it was you who had taken the 
bonds—and she said she didn’t know what? 
I was talking about. That no bonds had ever 
been taken, as far as she knew. 

Dove: Really? That was 
And I'm proud of you, Grant. 

Grant: If I'd only done it in the first place! 

Jerr: I’m going to find the colonel, Doug, 
and tell him that the fight’s on! 


fine of her! 


The others gone, Midge comes to 
Doug with Ruth’s message. 


Mince: She’s found out at last 
fool been. She realizes your 
and she wants you to forgive her. 

Dove: I do forgive her. After all, she 
didn’t do anything so very terrible. 

Mipce: No—o—no, of course not. Then 
everything’s all right! (Fighting back her 
tears) That's fine! She’s going to be home 
to-night, but I guess you won’t want to wait 
that long. 

Dovc: Of course I felt pretty bad when 
{ found out the way she’d gone back on me, 
but I'm beginning to think that feeling must 
have been largely wounded vanity. Listen, 
Midge. Have you ever seen a necklace of 
near-pearls that looked simply wonderful 
until you saw them alongside some real 
pearls? That's what’s happened to me, 
Midge. I’ve been looking a lot at the REAL 
THING lately, and the nearly article can 
never seem the same. 

Mince (almost speechless) : You mean—— 

Douc: I mean that I love you, and if you J 
don’t come around that table—(starting to 
climb over chairs to her)—I’m going over 
the top! (DAN enters.) 

Dan: Say, I've got the greatest idea! 

Douc: So have I! Beat it! 
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The conclusion of one of the most absorbing and dramatic short serials 
ever published in SMITH’S. The story began in the October number. 
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Jimmy Farley, of 
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returns home with honors thick upon him to be met with 


the stunning news that Geraldine Emery, the girl whom he has come back to marry, has 


become the wife of a wealthy bachelor oi 
niece, Angie, who casually announces the 
her giews to the young man, as neither 
affair with Geraldine. It had been cart 
girl's request, her reason being that Jimmy, 
would be unacceptable to her people unless hx 


she 


the 
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iced on throughout 
coming as he 


neighborhood, Judd Howard. Howard's 
age to Jimmy, is unaware of the import of 
in town knows of Jimmy's 
thi secrecy, at the 
from a lower social class, 
than his love to offer. 


one else 

with 
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Crushed as he is by Geraldine’s perfidy, Jimmy doggedly takes up the threads of his lii« 


in Riverton. 
through it he is drawn more or less 
again. The girl has become very tired of 
see that she is ready to take up the affair 
youth the 


clean-soulcd 3 
low, to Angie Howard's distress, 


He finds himself something o 


rebels at thought, he 


and it 1s 


h him 
cannot resist 


on 


i hero, a good position is offered him, and 


into the social life of the town, thus meeting Geraldine 
her 


Vit 


mercenary marriage and frankly lets Jimmy 
where she left off. Though Jimmy’s 
her. Clandestine meetings fol- 
one of these that Jimmy's 


the occasion of 


only enemy in town, old Colonel Bretherton, a man with whom he had clashed in France 


over a case of too-severe discipline, is shot in 


PART 


CHAPTER 


ARY ELLEN FARLEY, can- 
M ning strawberries, wore a trou 
bled aspect. The kitchen, 
yellow-walled, hung with shini 
enamel, curtained in crisp, sheer white, 
was a pretty room, and usually Mary 
Ellen’s plump face was full 
and affection as she looked about upon 
her workshop. But to-day she did not 
see her housewifely treasures, and even 
her measuring and weighing of the aro- 
matic fruit was a perfunctory affair. 
There was a worried wrinkle on her 
smooth forehead. 

“He isn’t himself,” she finally in- 
formed the fruit-scented air of her 
bright little laboratory. ‘No, nor hasn't 
been since he came back from France.” 

There appeared one of her 
at the screen door. 

“Good marnin’ to ye, Mary Ellen,” 


she said. ‘“Cannin’ strawberries, is it? 
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['ve a few to put up meself, an’ I come 
across to see if ye'd give me the rule 
them elegint ye did last 
summer.” 

Mary opened the door and 
placed a hospitable rocker forward for 
The anxious look she had 
worn all the morning was dissipated in 
the pleasure of her simple hospitality. 


[or 


wans 
Ellen 


her friend. 


‘Good mornin’ to ye, Ann Connoly. 
Sure I'll give ye the rule,” she said. 
“There’s nothin’ much to it, exceptin’ 
not to do too many at a time. Cookin’ 
a great bulk of fruit always to 
kill the flavor, like.” 

“How’s Jimmy likin’ it up at the 
works these days?” asked Mrs, Con- 
noly, changing the subject, once she was 
safely ensconced in the house. 

“Fine,” answered his mother. 

“Tf that ould bully of a Bretherton 
could have his way, he’d be out of the 
But 


seems 


works to-morrow, Jimmy would, 
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that’s one place where he can’t do any- 
thing. He has no influence at all with 
Mr. Wright. There’s a fine man for 
ye.” 

“Yes, a very good man. Colonel 
Bretherton has got a temper of his 
own; that’s the truth. But there’s 
something with all of us, God help us.” 

“Did ye hear about his turnin’ on 
Jimmy yesterday, an’ him atin’ his 
lunch at the Business Men’s Club?” 
asked the gossip eagerly. “No? Well, 
of course men never do be tellin’ such 
things to their own. I was hearin’ it 
from Liza Molloy. Her boy’s ‘in the 
coat room there—the youngest wan, the 
wan with the cast in his eye, bernard.” 

“What did Liza Molloy’s Bernard 
say?” asked Mary Ellen anxiously. 
Usually she affected to disdain gossip 
about her son’s new associates, but to- 
day she was troubled and she clutched 
at news as if it might help her to a 
new understanding of her Jimmy. 

“Oh, that the colonel and Jimmy had 
high words at lunch time, an’ that wan 
thing led to another until they was sep- 
arated, an’ that they said they’d have it 
out later, when there was no meddlers 
to stop them.” 

“Brrh!” Mary Ellen Farley made a 
noise expressive of contempt. “Is that 
a likely story? If Jimmy had raised his 
hand against the colonel, the old man’d 
have gone down. An’ Jimmy knows 
that, an’ he wouldn’t do it.” 

“The colonel can be aggravathin™ 
when he sets out,” insisted the other, 
“an’ a youngster in a rage doesn’t al- 
ways remember that his fist is like a 
battherin’ ram. Well, give me the rule, 
Mary Ellen, an’ I'll be gettin’ back 
Who's this, coming down the path?” 

“T dunno,” said Mrs. Farley, peering 
out over her pots of rose geranium and 
her half curtains into the little side 
yard. “Oh, yes, I think I do, too. The 
collector on the Victrola, I guess.” 

She opened the door to let her neigh- 
bor out, just as the presumptive col- 
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lector reached the kitchen door—a 
florid gentleman of exaggeratedly gen- 
ial manner. 

“Mrs. Farley?” he began cordially. 

“Yes,” said Mary Ellen. 

“I thought so. I’ve seen you at 
some of St. Monica’s fairs, Mrs. Far- 
ley. May I step in? The sun is get- 
ting pretty warm. Ah! This smells 
like my mother’s kitchen, this makes me 
a boy again! I’m interrupting you at 
your work, but I won’t keep you long.” 

“Ain't ye from the Victrola people?” 
asked Mary Ellen, who had been fum- 
bling in her cupboard and diving into 
the depths of an old tea caddy. 

“No, Mrs, Farley. I’m not from the 
Victrola people. I’m—don’t let me 
alarm you—I’m from police headquar- 
There’s been a little trouble in 
the neighborhood, and I thought that 
maybe you, who are so well acquainted 
here, could give us a little help on it. 
Or maybe your husband—or your son. 
Did any of you hear a disturbance on 
the street at about half past eleven last 
night ?” 

“No,” said Mary Ellen, shaking her 
head. “There wasn’t any disturbance 
near here at that time. I’m sure, for I 
was awake then. There wasn’t any dis- 
turbance within hearin’ distance up to 
daylight. I happen to know, for I 
couldn’t sleep last night.” 

“It was a hot night for sleeping,” said 
her caller understandingly. “‘I felt it 
myself. Still, you may have dozed off 
once or twice. We do, you know, even 
when we seem to ourselves not to close 
an eyelash. And your husband or your 
son might have heard something.” 

“No,” said Mary Ellen positively. 
“Michael would have spoke of it if he 
had heard anything. And Jimmy 
wasn’t in until almost morning. At a 
dance somewhere,” she ended vaguely. 

“Ah! Your son was not at home un- 
til morning? Are you quite sure of 
that, Mrs. Farley?” A change had 
come over the manner of the man from 


ters. 





“Come here quick and do something for 


that woman in there. She’s fainted,” he cried 


peremptorily. “Her son’s been arrested for the 


Bretherton murder. Go in and get her around.” 


police headquarters, and Mary Ellen 
was suddenly chilled and frightened. 
She kept silence, and looked at him 
with scared eyes. 
swer me, Mrs. Farley! 


“Come, come, an- 
You just told 
me that your son was not at home until 
morning, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Mary Ellen, astonished to 
find that her 
whisper. 

“And he told you that he had been to 
a dance somewhere? What 
Where?” 

‘“I—he—he didn’t say. I don’t re- 
member,” whispered Mary Ellen. 

“Oh, yes, you do! You remember 
what he told you. Come now, Mrs. 
Farley! Where did he say that he had 


voice was sunk to a 


dance? 


been?” 
“What's that to you?” 


cried Mary 
Ellen, angry and defensive, too late. 
“What has a dance that he was at got 


to do with a street row that I might 
have been hearin’ at half past eleven?” 

“Mrs. Farley, don’t try to browbeat 
me or to hoodwink me,” cried Mrs. 
Karley’s caller with a_ threatening 
visage. “l’ve told you that [ am from 
police headquarters, and if you don’t 
believe me, you can look at that and 
reassure yourself.” He threw back the 
lapel of his coat and pointed to his 
badge, a perfectly supererogatory per- 
formance so far as poor Mary Ellen 
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was concerned, for it had not occurred 
to her to question his identity. “Now, 
then, people who have nothing to con- 
ceal don’t object to telling the truth 
when they see that badge. What I 
want to know is this—was your son in 
this house last night or was he not in 
this house last night? Come—a 
straight answer to a plain question.” 

“I didn’t hear him come in until 
about four o’clock,” said Mrs. Farley 
miserably, 

“And you were awake all night and 
would have heard him if he had come 
in earlier?” 

“Yes.” 

‘And he told you he had been to some 
dance?” 

“He didn’t tell me. I just guessed 
it. Where else would he be to, so 
late?” 

“Well, ma’am, perhaps I can help you 
guess again about where he was last 
night. What would you say to the strip 
of woods inside that new residence 
park they call the Bretherton Inclo- 
sure? What would you say to his being 
there, there in those woods, waiting to 
shoot down Colonel Bretherton when he 
came home from a meeting of the 
Cloister Club at half past eleven? 
That’s the charge they’ve just arrested 
your son on, up at the Wright works. 
I dropped in here to see if he had an 
alibi framed up. He hadn't, appar- 
ently. Not that it would have done him 
much good if he had. You knew there 
was bad blood between him and Colonel 
Bretherton, didn’t you? 

“He was seen down there early in the 
evening, walking up and down outside 
the entrance gate. And he didn’t come 
home until morning? You've told me 
just what I wanted to know. Good 
God! The woman’s fainted!” 

He ran to the kitchen door and called 
across the neat yard, with its thrifty 
little rows of vegetables and flowers, its 
bit of greensward, and its  white- 
washed palings, to Mrs. Connoly. 


“Come here quick and do something 
for that woman in there. She's 
fainted,” he cried peremptorily. He 
flashed his badge upon her as he spoke, 
“I’m from headquarters. I gave her a 
shock, I guess. Her son’s been arrested 
for the Bretherton murder. Go in and 
get her around.” 

Mrs. Connoly, to do her justice, had 
not waited to taste the full flavor of all 
this information. She had started for 
Mary Ellen’s kitchen, where the straw- 
berries were boiling over on the stove 
and filling the whole neighborhood with 
sugary, sirupy odors, the instant she 
had heard the word “fainted.” And 
she managed to pant, as she ran, the 
worst objurgation with which her 
vocabulary supplied her, a heartfelt: 

“Bad cess to ye for a black-hearted 
Orangeman!” 


CHAPTER X. 

In the meantime, at the Wright 
works, Jimmy in his office had been 
trying to subdue numerous seething 
emotions and to get his mind wholly 
fastened upon the day’s routine. He 
found himself strangely depressed, in a 
very fever of disgust and gloom. The 
elation of a successful lover had passed 
from him. Sometimes, across the dark- 
ness and irritation of his mood, there 
would sweep a moment of memory, and 
he would thrill again to the softness 
and fire of Geraldine. But such 
moments were few compared with the 
persistent recurrence of the refrain, 
“Another man’s wife, another man’s 
wife. Another man’s——” 

Faugh! It was disgusting. It was un- 
clean. All the ancient moralities of the 
race and the class from which he sprang 
were in revolt against the situation 
which his beautiful mistress took so 
lightly, so triumphantly. Was love 
with her, then, so much a simpler thing, 
so much a stronger thing, than with 
him? Was that the reason why she 
seemed to think of nothing but the 


won 
wer 
fine’ 
Yet 


hor! 
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moment’s ecstacy, seemed to plan noth- 
ing but further deceits that would 
leave them free for more such meet- 
ings ? 

But she had been false to their love 
had sold it for silks and jewels and 
liveried servants. And _ she 
woman, more conscientious than men 
were supposed to be! A lady, too, of 
finer fiber than the women of his class! 
Yet what would his mother—— Oh, 
horrible! 

And what, he wondered, with a sense 
of deepened self-loathing, would that 
straight, clear-eyed Judd 
Howard’s have to say to such a ren 
dezvous as his with Geraldine last 
night? He felt as uncomfortable at the 
recollection of her honest eyes as at the 
recollection of his mother’s adoring 


Was a 


niece of 


ones. 

Then, like a breath of perfume, the 
memory of Geraldine’s 
sweep him, and he would close his eyes 
upon the intolerable rapture of them. 
How was he ever going to walk 
straight if she wanted him to play this 
crooked game with her? How was he 
going to resist her—when he yearned 
so for her? 

Mr. Wright came into his room by 
and by, looking startled, excited. 

“lve just had a telephone message 
from Dr. Stafford,” he said. “Had you 
heard anything of it? No, of course 
you couldn’t have. You've been 
since nine, and the body——” 

“The body?” cried Jimmy, staring 
in surprise toward his chief. 

“Bretherton’s. He has been found 
murdered, in that little strip of wood 
that they left along the edge of the In- 
closure to keep the reservation sacred 
from the town.” 

“Murdered ? 
Jimmy. 

“He wasn’t at home last night,” 
Wright continued, “but that didn’t par- 
ticularly worry Mrs. Bretherton. It 
happened often, I dare say. He had the 


would 


kisses 


here 


God!" cried 


My 
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habits of the rounder. She was a little 
disturbed when he didn’t come home 
to breakfast, for it seems he usually 
showed up by that time even when he 
didn’t come in at night. But 
wasn't really disturbed. But half an 
hour later, one of the gardeners em- 
ployed to keep the Inclosure’s general 
grounds was clearing up some brush in 
the shrubbery near the edge of the 
reservation, and found his __ body, 
dragged in, it seemed, from the drive 
way a few yards off.” 

“Murdered,” repeated Jimmy dully. 
“What makes them think so?” 

“He was shot through the left lung, 
from the back. They haven’t got the 
bullet yet. There’s no revolver about, 
as there would be if he had committed 
suicide.” 

“Good God!” said Jimmy. 
thinking of the futile, 
quarrel of the day before. 

“What I really came in to say was 
that | was going out to poor Helen 
Bretherton’s. Stafford said she wanted 
| had an appointment with 
McGregor, from Pittsburg. If I’m not 
back in time 

The buzzer on Jimmy’s desk inter- 
rupted him. Jimmy took up his tele 
phone. 

“To see me?” he said with puzzled 
emphasis. 


of Honor 


she 


He was 
foolish little 


to see me. 


“Very well. Show him in.” 

The person whom the excited-looking 
office boy showed in was the police 
officer sent to invite Jimmy to police 
headquarters to tell what he knew about 
the murder of Colonel Bretherton. 


That night, when the News and 
Courier was full of the astounding sen- 
sation which had cost it its proprietor, 
when the people of all sections of 
Riverton were talking of the murder 
and the arrest, Geraldine and Angie sat 
together at dinner. It was the first time 
that they had met that day. Angie 
Howard had spent the greater part of it 
in hard work; it had seemed to her 
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that only by violent effort, by a lavish 
expenditure of energy, was she going to 
be able to keep control of her nerves. 
And she saw it as eminently desirable 
that she should keep control of her 
nerves. She must not let herself 
scream out at Geraldine. She must not 
let herself break forth in a torrent of 
invective against Jimmy Farley. There 
was her uncle to consider. Geraldine’s 
affairs were none of her business. She 
must keep herself under control. 

So she had taken a spade and a rake 
and a few other implements to a remote 
corner of the grounds, where it had 
been determined to make a wild garden. 
She didn’t care that a wiser horticultur- 
ist would have waited until autumn to 
make it. She had to work now. And 
all the afternoon she had dug and 
raked and moved stones and sought to 
exhaust the bodily strength that some- 
how seemed to be the measure and 
cause of her nervous excitability. She 
had sent back word to Geraldine, who 
had summoned her to tea, that she 
didn’t want that pleasant afternoon re- 
freshment. And finally, tired out, 
calmed or, at any rate, dulled, she had 
gone in to tub and dress for an eight- 
o’clock dinner. Now she faced Geral- 
dine across the crystal and the roses of 
a small table. Her beautiful aunt-in- 
law was rouged, and the unwonted 
color gave her a strange look. But 
Angie divined a ghastly pallor under 
the red. 

“T wonder,” said Geraldine after she 
had inquired perfunctorily about An- 
gie’s trip to Boston and the secing off of 
Flora MacPherson, and had failed to 
note Angie’s reticence of reply, “if 
poor Jimmy Farley has been released 
from custody yet. Of course you've 
heard the day’s news—about Colonel 
Bretherton and the arrest of Jimmy 
Farley?” 

“Yes, I heard about it at lunch,” 
said Angie. 

“Perfectly absurd, isn’t it? What ut- 
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ter boneheads they do manage to have 
in the police department! Just because 
the colonel chose to insult Jimmy yes- 
terday at lunch, they leaped to the con- 
clusion that Jimmy lay in wait for him 
to kill him last night! It’s too utterly 
ridiculous! I should think that even a 
policeman or a detective could see that 
Jimmy isn’t that kind—simply isn’t that 
kind!’ 

“I dare say he is out by this time,” 
said Angie slowly, her eyes upon the 
fork with which she was carefully dis- 
secting sweetbreads. “Your friend, 
Mr. Farley, I*mean. It will be, I sup- 
pose, perfectly easy for him to prove an 
alibi.” 

Geraldine’s fork fell to the floor, 
She did not wait for the servant to pick 
it up, but stooped, hiding her face from 
Angie. 

“Thank you, Flower,” said Geraldine 
to the man who brought her another 
fork and removed the fallen one on a 
tray. Then she looked over at Angie. 
“What was it you were saying?” she 
detached way. ‘About 
Jimmy Tarley ?” 

“Only,” replied Angie steadily and 
forcing herself to meet Geraldine’s look 
with one merely casual herself, “that he 
was undoubtedly able to prove an alibi. 
If he didn’t shoot Colonel Bretherton, 
he was not, presumably, in the neigh- 
borhood of Bretherton Inclosure last 
night at the time the colonel was shot. 
And if he wasn’t there, he: was some- 
where else. And he has only. to prove 
where that somewhere else was—his 
house or some one’s else She 
trailed off. 

It had suddenly seemed to her, look- 
ing at Geraldine, with the painted 
blotches on her white cheeks and the 
strange, staring brilliancy in her dark 
eyes, that her tone and her words 
amounted to a direct accusation. She 
must not be guilty of that! 

Geraldine, who had ordered the serv- 
ing of one of the most cherished vin- 


asked in a 
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tages with which her husband had 
prepared for dry years, took up her 
lily-shaped glass and looked dreamily at 
the crowding of amber bubbles. Then 
she sipped it slowly, lovingly. 

“Of course,” she said steadily, al- 
most indifferently, as she put the glass 
down again, “that is all he will have to 
do—prove an alibi.” 

They did not speak of him again. To 
Angie, with the memory of the duet of 
young laughter she had heard from 
Geraldine’s balcony as she had come 
in late the night before, speech of al- 
And 


become, it 


most any sort was impossible. 

had_ suddenly 
entirely indifferent to the 
Bretherton murder. She talked of 
a dozen other things—of clothes and 
Europe, of the morals of the armies 
which had fought in the Great War, of 
Angie’s 


Geraldine 


seemed, 


experiences as a canteen 


worker, of Riverton society. Angie an- 
swered draggingly, almost monosylla- 
bically. 

“You 


dear ig 


aren’t very entertaining, my 
cried Geraldine when a particu- 
larly brilliant sally on her part had pro 
voked nothing but an “um-hum” 
She went to the piano and 
noisily, spectacularly, for a 


from 
Angie, 
plaved 
while. 
she said as she finished 
around upon 
like him? [ll 
Tell the truth, Angie. 


“Debussy,” 


and whirled the stool. 


“Do you wager 


don’t. 


you 
Have 


you ever really outgrown a taste for 


Haydn? Oh, for the love of Heaven! 
Can't you talk? Isn’t there anything on 
earth that will rouse you out of your 
gardener’s evening torpor? You're 
like men who play golf all day and 
come home to dinner simply soaked in 
animal stupidity! I’m not going to stay 
here with you! I’m going to call up 
the Curtises and get them to bring a 
crowd up here for a dance or some- 
thing. It’s too appallingly dull!” 

“Um sorry I’m so stupid,” said An- 
gie. “T dare say I did overdo garden- 
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ing to-day. I think I'll go to bed, if 
you don’t mind. I don’t want to play 
with the Curtis crowd. I don’t feel in 
the mood for Leila’s discussions on— 
what is her favorite topic? The duty 
of men to shield women from the con- 
sequences of their own follies and sins, 
—or of women not to let them, or 
something like that, isn’t it?” 

The silence in the room after that 
speech was a sort of brittle thing. They 
waited to hear it splintered into a 
thousand pieces. But it persisted, and 
by and by through it there came Geral- 
dine’s golden, drawling voice: 

“Leila is a goose, but I think I shall 
call her up just the same. Good night, 
dear, and a sound night’s sleep to you 
after your labors.” 
said Angie, and moved 
slowly out of the drawing-room. <A 


“Good night,” 


sound night's sleep, indeed ! 

Yet, despite her expectation of sleep- 
lessness, so tired were her muscles from 
the day’s work, so weary was she from 
the sleepless, shamed, restless night be- 
fore, that she fell asleep at once and did 
not wake again until one of the maids 
stood by her bedside the next morning 
with fresh roses and a glass of water 
and a little note from Geraldine: 

Good-by for a day or two, dear old grouch. 
The Curtises were terrible bores, as you were 
I'm off to join Judd 
Isn't it wilely of me? 
Would you ever have expected it of me? 
Heaven knows [I never expected it of my- 
self. But that is what it is to marry, Angic 
Beware the state! One actually finds one’s 
self missing one’s husband and restless with 
out him—and one runs after him. We'll be 
back in a few days, I suppose. Take care of 
yourself and invite anybody you want in to 
bear you company. Yours, GERRY. 


Her lip 


wise enough to foresee. 
in Washington 


Angie read it over twice. 
curled. 
“So! 


said. “She didn’t dare 
stay to face the possibilities of Jimmy 
Farley’s alibi!” 

And then she asked for the morn- 
ing news. Were there any further de- 
velopments in the Bretherton case? 


she 
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The maid handed her the Boston 
papers. Riverton, boasting no morning 
journal, was obliged to read the early 
news of its own affairs in the sheets of 
the big neighbor city. The bretherton 
case occupied a front-page position 
there. Angie looked at the headlines, 
glanced through the column. Jimmy 
Farley had been held to await the action 
of the grand jury. Colonel Brether- 
ton’s death wound had been inflicted 
by the bullet from an army revolver— 
another link in the chain against the 


The person whom the 
excited-looking — office 
boy showed in was the 
police officer sent to invite 
Jimmy to police headquarters 
knew about 


to tell what he 


the murder of Colonel Bretherton. 


young man who had been on bad 


terms with him. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Riverton jail, a fine piece of 
colonial architecture much ad- 
mired by those on the outside 
of it, was not hopelessly bad for 
inside. The reign of a 

benign warden had modernized 
and hygienized the interior, and the 
drunks and vagrants who were the chief 
occupants of the renovated cells had 
nothing of which to complain in the 
matter of housing. 

It was, of course, somewhat differ- 
ent with Jimmy Farley. <Antiseptically 
whitewashed walls, plumbing, spring 
mattresses, the visitation of sunlight 
through a large, even though a barred 
window, did not afford for him a 
pleasant contrast to his usual accom- 
modations. However, as he sat on the 


those 
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edge of his couch and considered his 
situation, it was not of his surround- 
ings that he was thinking. He was in 
jail—he, Jimmy Farley, Lieutenant 
James Patrick Farley, cited for brav- 
ery, decorated, praised, interviewed, a 
He was in the 
authorities of the town where he had 
been born, where he had grown up, be 
lieved him capable of a cowardly, mur- 
derous assault upon an old man! 

He was still unable to grasp much be- 
yond the amazing stupidity of such a 
; Why, didn’t the people 
? Had they not known him from 
infancy, through boyhood? And where 
in his record, with all its larks, its boy- 
ish mischief, its youthful indolence and 
where, in 


its worst, 


hero! jail because 


sup] osition, 


KNOW 


ndifference to cpportunity, 
record even taken at 
there ground for believing that | 
there ground for beheving that he 
ld have 
It would be only a 
the 


done this dastardly thing? 
few hours, of 


before absurd mistake 
vould be 1 the 
skulking creature who had really done 
with the 


about him. 


( sé, 


cleared away, before 


the deed would be caught 
guilt 


bloody stains” of 


t 
\Meantime—to think that the authorities 


could be no unutterably blind as to 


have connected him, Jimmy, with the 
snuffing out of that irascible old 
Wf, ' 


man’s 


keeper shuffled along the corridor 

and looked into Jimmy’s cell. Jimmy 

raised expectant eyes. Probably al- 

ready the discovery had been made and 
they had come to release him. 

“You’re wanted in the 


the 


office,” said 
man, 
“Who wants mer” 
“O’Hanlon, the lawyer.” 
Jimmy’s heart sank a little. 
ently th 


Appar- 
the summons did not mean that 
he was to receive the apologies of the 
district attorney and the warden. Still, 
it might be that there were some legal 
steps to be taken, even to the 
victim of a false arrest. 

“Your Old Man has retained him for 


release 
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you,” the keeper went on, as Jimmy 
stepped into the corridor. “You 
couldn't have a better lawyer. He’s got 
off many a man that the case looked 
black against.” 

Jimmy made no answer to these 
words of encouragement. The answer 
he would have made, had he permitted 
himself, would not have been tactful. 

In the warden’s office, O’Hanlon was 
waiting for him—a corpulent gentle- 
man, whose massive head escaped being 
a stateman’s only because of the con- 
stant twinkle in his blue eyes and a sort 
of professional joviality about his 
loose-lipped mouth. He was dressed, 
as usual, with the nicest regard for the 
His suit of al- 
most cream-colored homespun was ex- 
tailored. So was silk 
with its beautiful, pale-brown 
His Panama hat was of the 
finest weaving that ever came up from 
the Isthmus. He made Jimmy conscious 
of his own dishevelment. Jimmy had 
had a change of linen 
yesterday when they had arrested him. 
He had refused the warden’s sugges- 
tion that he send home for some clothes 
with the curt reply that it wouldn't be 
necessary; he would be leaving before 
he needed them. And when Michael 
Farley had come to see him the evening 
before, clothes had been the last thing 
in the stricken old man’s thoughts. 

“Well, Jimmy,” said O’Hanlon cor- 
dially, shaking him by the hand, “your 
father was in to see me last night. He 
wants me to look out for your inter- 
ests as long as it may be necessary. 
Unless there is some one else whom you 
would prefer, I'll be delighted to see 
you through.” 

“OF there’s no 
There’s no one else I’d want 


of Honor 


season’s requirements. 
quisitely his 
shirt 
stripes. 


not since 


course one else. 
to have 
to see me through any trouble, Mr. 
O'Hanlon,” said jimmy _— earnestly. 
“But I can’t feel that I’m really going 
to needa lawyer. I’m stupefied to think 
they haven’t yet found who it really 
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was that—did for—Colonel Bretherton. 
When they came to call me in here, I 
was sure it was to hear that the mur- 
derer had been picked up somewhere.” 

The twinkle had died out of O’Han- 
lon’s eyes, and he was sharply studying 
the young man. 

“It won’t do to trust to any miracle 
of that sort,” he replied. ‘‘You see, the 
police are pretty well satisfied with 
themselves. Two men have a public 
quarrel one day. They are separated 
before it comes to blows. But there 
has been bad blood between them for a 
long time. That night one of the men 
is killed. What more natural than to 
arrest the man with whom he had been 
quarreling? Of course,” he added eas- 
ily, “there’s nothing in the situation to 
worry you. The autopsy indicates that 
the colonel was killed between half- 
past ten and half-past twelve or there- 
abouts. You have only to present your 
alibi, and the case against you falls to 
pieces.” 

He waited. Jimmy, his dark auburn 
hair standing up in wild little tufts all 
over his head where he had been run- 
ning his fingers through it, his dark, 
reddish-brown eyes feverish from loss 
of sleep and much brooding, stared at 
him without replying. 

“You have only to prove your alibi,” 
said O’Hanlon again, a trifle more em 
phatically, “and the case against you 
drops. Then the astute detective 
force of this city and the district at 
torney’s office will have to get busy on 
the job they have given up for the 
present—the job. of finding the mur- 
derer. Just at present, you know, 
they’re not doing anything of the sort. 
They’re simply amplifying the case 
against you. So suppose you tell me 
where you were night before last? It’s 
known that you were not at home. 
Some one from headquarters went to 
your house yesterday forenoon 
tricked your mother into making 
admission.” 


and 
that 
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Jimmy looked at him for a long, dull 
minute. 

“That’s true,” he said. “I wasn’t at 
home night before last until well after 
midnight. 

He fell silent. O’Hanlon waited. 
By and by, when the silence had grown 
too oppressive to be borne any longer, 
the lawyer said: 

“Well, then, where were you?” 

There was a bunch of wide, many- 
petaled pink garden roses in a little 
brown-glazed bowl on the warden’s 
desk. Jimmy had been staring at them 
unseeingly since his last remark. He 
brought his eyes away from them now 
and looked, almost as unseeingly, at 
O’Hanlon’s broad, pale face. 

“T can’t tell you that,” 
heavily. 

They stared at each other. 

“T suppose I understand you,” said 
the lawyer curtly. “You were doing 
something that you would rather not 
advertise to the world. Ordinarily, of 
God knows I 
have no desire to pry into any young 
But 
forget that you’re sus- 
pected of murder and that you’re ex- 
tremely likely to be held by the grand 
jury on that charge if it isn’t proved 
ridiculous before the jury _ sitting. 
Where wet you, Jimmy? If it 


” 


he replied 


course, that’s all right. 


man’s ways of spending his nights. 


you seem to 


was 
down on the levee 

“It wasn’t,” snapped Jimmy. 

“T was only going to say that if you 
had been down on the levee that night 
and we could prove it, we might have 
to have more witnesses than if you had 
been—at a prolonged revival meeting, 
for example. The standing of wit- 
nesses from the levee isn’t particularly 
good in court. Most of those women 
will swear to anything if you pay them 
enough. However, if you weren't 
there——” 

He broke off and gave Jimmy a 
chance to reconsider his former denial. 
But Jimmy reiterated it instead. 
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“T wasn't there, I tell you,” he said. 

“Well, then,” said O’Hanlon pa- 
tiently, “where were you?” 

“I can’t tell you. Look here, Mr. 
O’Hanlon, I didn’t kill that old man, 
and if he was killed, some one else 
must have done it. For Heaven’s sake, 
can't something be done about finding 
that person? That’s all that needs to 
be done.” 

“It is a great deal more than needs to 
be done as far as you and I are con- 
cerned,” said O’Hanlon firmly. “All 
that we have got to do is to show that 
you didn’t, and we can show that best 
by proving that you were not in the 
It isn’t any part of our 
to find the murderer, That’s up to 
the other people, the fellows who think 
they have found him already and that 
are he.” 


neighborhood. 


duty 


you 

“But that is 
violently. 

“Prove that it’s idiotic.” 
ver’s retort swung like a sledgehammer 
blow. He waited for Jimmy to reply. 
But when the boy remained silent, he 
resumed more mildly: Do you know 
that they have found that the bullet 
was shot from an army revolver?” 

Jimmy started. 

“No!” he cried. 

‘\ bullet from an army 
means, unless proof to the contrary can 
be brought, a bullet fired by an officer. 
What officers hereabouts have a grudge 
against old Bretherton? Only one, as 
far as known—and that one is you. 
Don’t you think you had better tell me 
you were night before last? 
This may be a matter of life and death 
to you. You're ashamed to have your 
father and mother, your uncles and 
your aunts, the nice girls you know, 
Father Edwards, the sisters who used 
to teach you in Sunday 
you're ashamed to have them all know 
where you were that night and what 
you were doing. Well, I don’t particu- 
larly that. But you can’t 


idiotic id cried Jimmy 
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wonder at 
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be exactly proud to have them think 
that you were skulking there, in that 
strip of wood, waiting for a soured, dis- 
appointed, bad-tempered old man to 
come home, in order that you might 
shoot him in the back. You couldn't 
be proud to have them thinking that. 
Look the facts in the face, Jimmy. 
You can’t come out of this thing with- 
out being a little smirched apparently ; 
that’s the price you’ve got to pay for 
your folly and your sin. But for 
God’s sake, remember that, smirched 
little or much, you want to come out 
of it! Where were you the night be- 
fore last?” 

“Won't you take the case unless I tell 
asked Jimmy. 

“| should feel great hesitation 
about taking it,” replied O’ Hanlon a lit- 
tle uncertainly. “Of course, I don't 
forget that | have known your father 
and mother almost all my life, and that 
you were in our office for a while, and 
that all of us people who began on the 
wrong side of the tracks here in River- 
ton were awfully proud of you and 
your career over there in France. | 
don’t say I won't take the case without 
having your full confidence, but I don’t 
say that I will take it. A client has no 
right to ask his lawyer to work in the 
dark.” 

Jimmy nodded his appreciation of 
the reasonableness of this view. But 
he did not tell O'Hanlon where he had 
been on the disastrous night. 

“T see,” he said. “I'll have to think 
it over. I don’t believe that I can tell 
you. But, meantime, wouldn’t it help 
some if you should find my revolver ex- 
actly where I left it when I came home, 
with all its cartridges unexploded ?” 

“T might help a little.” said O’ Hanlon 
grudingly, “but not much. You would 
have had ample chance between the 
shooting and your arrest to put the gun 
back where it belonged and to reload it. 
But you had better tell me where it is, 
anyway.” 
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“Tt’s on a shelf in the wardrobe in my 
room at home,” said Jimmy. “It’s with 
my French cap and belt and leggings 
and the German helmets and things. It 
hasn’t been touched since the day | put 
it there. About the other thing—l’ve 
got to think it over, and it’s only fair 
to tell you that I don’t expect that | 
shall come out where you want me to. 
I don’t expect ever to tell you where |] 
was that night. But there isn’t 
body I'd be so glad to have represent 
me.” 

There was something a little wistful 
in Jimmy’s last sentence, and it touched 
the older man. 

“Well, I'll try to do my best for you. 
But you've got to realize how difficult 
you are making it. 
to your common sense, your common 
will you see, 
after a little reflection, that you’te un 
just to me as well as to yourself if you 
don’t give me all the data.” 

He 
well 
courage from 
looking at him, and from his deep- 
seated knowledge of the absurdity of 


any- 


I’m going to trust 


fairness. Those make 


stood up to go, big, corpulent, 


successful. 
looking at 


dressed, Jimmy took 


him—from 


the charge against him. It was ridicu 
lous—ridiculous! Surely it would not 
be necessary, in order to refute so pal 
pably absurd an accusation, to cast (rei 
aldine to the dogs, to shatter to bits that 
ancient convention that a man must 
protect even with his life the 
who has given him her love. 
He remembered the evening on the 


woman 


Curtis’ piazza, with Leila’s thin young 
voice declaiming heatedly upon the sub- 
ject. 
ning of idle chatter, that evening when 


How long ago it seemed, that eve 


Angie Howard had looked so fair and 
sweet in a bar of light from the open 
window behind her, that evening when 
Geraldine had back 
journey and had lightly rewaked the 
she had mocked, re 
claimed the allegiance which 
spurned, 


come from her 


passion which 


she had 
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CHAPTER XII. 

they conducted Jimmy back 
cell, after his interview with 
lawyer, he was less assured of his 
release than he had _ been 
moment since his arrest. O’Han- 
attitude had affected him. The 
mere absurdity of a charge was not, it 
was borne in upon his consciousness, an 
adequate rebuttal of it. The law did 
not deal in such subtleties as the trend 
of a man’s nature. It had been clear 


that the lawyer expected the grand jury 


Wher 
to his 
immediate 


at any 


lon’s 


to hold him on this fantastic suspicion 
unless he could lay before the district 
ttorney’s office now, or later before the 
grand jury itself, convincing 
proof that he had not killed Colonel 
Bretherton. for the mur- 

The ac- 
just at present 


confined to making a case against a 


jury some 


The search 


derer had practically stopped. 


tivity of the law was 


suspect 

where he 
when his old enemy 
‘n done to death? Perhaps the 
with that knowledge in his pos 


tell O’llanlon 


been 


Should he 
had really 
had bee 
, 
lawye 
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might be able to have the whole 
Perha 


Session 


foolish proceedings quashed. 

h that as a weapon, he might be able 

> the district attorney’s office 

to its proper business of finding 

the murderer. Perhaps he might even 

he able to save Jimmy without bringing 
Geraldine into the affair. 


1 
But no, that was not likely. Even if 


the charge against him were dismissed 
and found or 
invented to drag before the grand jury, 


another suspect were 


eraldine’s reputation would be hope- 
The district 
the chief of the detective 
would that meant 
both their staffs would be in the 


attorney 


sly involved. 
il 


les 
Wol al know, 
bureau 


th it 


know, and 


secret. The city would buzz with the 


unsavory story., They might keep it 


out of the court proceedings, the law- 


yers—they might keep it out of the 


papers ; but it would be rolled upon the 
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lips of the gossips. There would be in- 
nuendo, accusation. Busybodies would 
conceive it their duty to tell Judd How- 
ard what was being said of his wife. It 
would be a loathly situation. 

Perhaps even such an easy way 
out as that would not be possible. 
Perhaps O’Hanlon, taking his infor- 
mation to the district attorney, would 
not be able to make such a deal as 
would prevent the courtroom scan- 
dal. In imagination, Jimmy could 
hear the district attorney laughing. 


“Good story, 
but you'll have to 
ect a Detter, 
O'Hanlon. That 
one will do—to tell 
the marines, but 
not to tell a prose- 
cuting attorney. 
Oh, yes, of course 
if I believed that 
there was a word 
of truth in it, I’d 
try to devise some 
way of saving Judd 
Howard. But I 
don’t believe it. 
Your young man 
would make a 
pretty blackmailer 
if we let him off, 
wouldn’t he? No, we'll give him a 
chance to prove his pretty little story 
before the grand jury. Nothing doing, 
my boy.” 

Jimmy could hear them saying that, 


She did not wait 
for the servant to 
pick it up, but 
stooped, hiding her 
face from Angie. 
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And then the grand-jury investigation 
would have to be held, and O’Hanlon 
would insist upon the substantiation of 
the story of the tryst with Geraldine 
before that body of men—mean men, 


of Honor 


coarse men, good men, bad men, men 
all incapable of understanding her and 
him and the love that had swept them 
off their feet. She would be forever a 
byword and a hissing in that narrow- 
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minded little city, whose Puritanic tra- 
ditions were disregarded only by its 
men, and by them only surreptitiously, 
hypocritically. 

They might even drag her upon the 
witness stand, might even try to make 
her testify to her own dishonor. They 
might question her until all éhat lovely 
little ronrance of two years ago was 
dragged in the slime, its shimmer of 
rose and silver destroyed, made loath- 
some, 

And she might deny the whole thing. 

A cold chill shook Jimmy’s body as 
he forecasted possibilities. She, who 
had lain in his arms, who had inflamed 
him with her seductions, her surren 
ders, the lavishness of her giving, she 
might look at him, or past him, with 
fathomless hatred in her glorious eyes, 
and she might drawl, in that honey- 
sweet voice of hers, a contemptuous de 
nial of the whole affair. 

He realized, suddenly, how little he 
knew her. He could not, for the life of 
him, guess which would be her attitude 

one of scornful, magnificent confe: 
sion or one of blasting denial. He real 
ized how little, after all, love had had 
to do with their relation. Love would 
sacrifice everything for the beloved’s 
safety. But 
she sacrifice? 

The chill about his heart grew colder. 
He was so sure that Geraldine would 


Geraldine—what would 


sacrifice nothing—nothing! 

Ah, well! He did not mean to ask 
her to sacrifice anything. He intended 
to play the part of the gentleman at 
whom Leila Curtis had gibed—the gen- 
tleman who regarded perjury as a neg- 
ligible thing when the alternative was 
a lady’s reputation. Perjury? But he 
was in danger of his life. 

Only, of course he was not—not 
truly. He hadn’t killed Colonel Breth 
erton. Some one else had killed him. 
That some one else would of course, 
of course, be found. 

Again they summoned him to the 
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warden’s room. 
see him. 


His father wanted to 
He went in with hope spring- 
ing up into a bright flame again. 

But one look at Michael’s face, 
drawn, aged, ashen, showed that not 
vet had the end of trial and suspense 
come. 

“IT come to see ye, me bdy,” said old 
Michael heavily, “on two accounts. No, 
three. Yer mother wanted to know 
how you looked before she slept. Slept! 
Thried to sleep. An’ she’s sent ye some 
clothes. They’re goin’ through the bag 
out there now, to see there ain’t anny- 
thing wrong in it. An’’’—he sighed 
heavily and dragged up the next sen- 
tence from a deep abyss of misery— 
an’ to tell ye that yer revolver’s miss- 


in’, 

“Missing? My revolver missing?” 
cried Jimmy, stupified. 

The old man nodded. 

“Yes. Lawyer O’Hanlon come down 
to the house an’ says to get it for him. 
He tells yer mother where ye said ye'd 
left it, an’ she remembered, annyway 
She seen it there a few days back when 
Well, 

goes up to get it, an’ it ain’t there. 
\n’ it ain’t five minyits afther that the 
snake from the detective bureau that 


she was tidyin’ or something. 


had got it out of yer mother that ye 
weren't home till mornin’ the other 
night—it’s no time at all before he’s 
back with a warrant to search the prem 
ises, He’s lookin’ for the revolver, too 
—an’ the clothes ye were wearin’ that 
venin’. He’s took away the clothes. 
But the revolver he didn’t take away— 
because it wasn’t there. Yer mother 
wanted I should tell ye, so ye could 
think where else ye might have left it.” 
Michael's voice, as he fell silent, seemed 
still to lie like smoke upon a_ heavy 


air 


“I've never touched it since the day I 


put it there,” said Jimmy simply. “It 
looks bad, doesn’t it, dad? I mean, it 
looks as if some one really wanted to 
put this killing on me. I’ve been think- 
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a great big blunder that 
the police look like fools 
when the real murderer 
turned up. but if the revolver was 
taken to kill him with—it doesn’t look 
so plain, does it?” 

“It'll all come out right in the end,” 
said Michael more buoyantly than he 
had yet spoken, “as long as ye didn’t 
do it. An’ mind ye, boy, I wouldn’t 
say it was the worst crime in the world 
if ye had been aggravated into knockin’ 
the old curmudgeon down, an’ maybe 
killin’ him, accidentallike. put 
enough on ye, in his dirty, old grum- 
blin’ sheet, to excuse a good deal. I'd 
never go back on you, if you had done 
it—though I wouldn't look to see ye, or 

son of mine, shootin’ a man in 
the back. But I’m glad, boy, I’m giad 
clear through, that ye didn’t do for him, 
either open and aboveboard or anny 
other way. An’ I’m sure ye didn’t. 
Sure of it. So—a few days or a few 
weeks more or less won’t matter. The 
truth’ll out. Ye’ve only to tell 
all what ye were doin’ that night, 
an’ it won’t matter where yer revolver 


” 


1S, 


ing of it as 
would make 
any minute 


He’s 


come 
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“T can’t tell,” said Jimmy stubbornly. 

“Not even yer father, lad?” 

“Nobody at all. Not even’’—he grew 
grandiloquent—‘if I have to swing for 
it, dad.” 

“That has but one meanin’, boy,” said 
old Michael sternly. “It means ye were 
doin’ somethin’ than murder. 
An’ that means ye were destroyin’, not 
the body alone, but the soul of some 
human bein’. Ye were ruinin’ a 
woman, a girl, James Farley. That I 
should live to see the day!” 

Jimmy sat silent, his head hanging. 
He did not hold with the old man’s 
code, of course. And yet he realized 
how impossible it would be for him to 
make the defense of this sound 
plausible to this plain, horny-handed son 
of the soil. By and by he raised his 
eyes. 


worse 


case 
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“You mustn’t think that of me, 
father,” he said. “I—Il’m quite sure I 
wasn’t destroying any one’s soul. I 
wasn’t—ruining—a—a girl “ 

“Ye’re pickin’ an’ choosin’ yer words 
now as no man does when the plain 
truth is to his credit,’ said Michael, 
sharpened to subtlety in his perceptions 
by his son’s danger. 

“T know I’m choosing them care- 
fully,” said Jimmy, with more assur- 
ance. “But I know that what I am 
telling you is the truth—I wasn’t ruin- 
ing any girl. I wasn’t destroying any- 
body’s soul. And—JI hope you aren’t 
going to make my mother unhappy— 
unhappier—with your suspicions about 
ne. 

He achieved the effect of indignation 
at the close of his speech, and Michael 
was dimly comforted. 

“Of course,” he said, “I know there 
are bad women in the world, women 
that need no ruinin’, for they were born 
rotten, and everything they touch they 
rotten. But I didn’t think 
Oh, Jimmy boy, don’t go riskin’ yer life 

an’ that means yer mother’s—for the 


of Honor 


make 


sake of some harridan or other—— 
no harridan in the case, 
Jimmy declared, glad of the 
loopholes that language allows for the 
escape of the truth. “And I’m not go- 
ing to be in danger long. Don’t you 
see, I can’t be? Because I’m innocent!” 


“There’s 
father,” 


CHAPTER NII. 

“T am forced to the conclusion that 
you are indulging yourself in mere 
capriciousness, Geraldine.” 

Mr, Judd Howard looked severely at 
his charming wife. Geraldine won- 
dered why he had married her if he 
was going to prove so totally impervious 
to all her allurements. She had not yet 
wakened to the realization that a. man 
of her husband’s age and temperament 
would never fall a victim to feminine 
blandishments. He would regard them 
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only as amusements for his idle hours, 
and would not permit them to be the 
agencies for thwarting his will. There 
was nothing of uxorious weakness 
about Mr. Howard. When he was in 
the mood to be amused by pretty little 
tricks, he would give the signal fo1 
them; when he was in the mood to be 
stirred, by manifestations of melting 
fervor in his wife, he would yield to 
them. But his passions, such as they 
were, were under the perfect control of 
age and long training. Geraldine could 
not woo him from what he had planned 
by any of the charms that it had been 
so fatally easy to exert upon the youth 
of Jimmy Farley. 

“It doesn’t seem merely capricious 
to me,” pouted Geraldine, “to want to 
get out of this infernal heat. 
to me just common sense.” 

“We shall be much cooler at River- 
ton,” said Mr. Howard precisely, “And 
you will remember, my dear Geraldine, 
that your being in Washington is due 
entirely to your own whim. Washing- 
ton is always an oven in summer, and 
that was one reason for my coming on 
alone.” 


[It seems 


“[ missed you. I was lonesome,” 
said Geraldine, registering a charming 
impression of a lonely young wite. 

“It is very sweet of you, my dear, 
to say so,” was the tranquil conjugal 
reply. “But I should have been home 
very shortly. Your joining me and 
your insistence upon the little trip to 
the Blue Ridge have kept us here in the 
South far longer than my _ business 
would have kept me away from you. 
As for Alaska, it is entirely out of the 
question.” 

He spoke with a finality that Ger- 
aldine recognized. She threw after 
him, as he rose from the breakfast 
table, served beside the open window of 
their sitting room in their hotel suite, a 
glance of rebellion that was not far 
from hatred. But she knew herself de 
feated for the moment. She shrugged 


her shoulders—lovely, rounded, pol- 
ished shoulders that gleamed with de. 
liberate seductiveness under maize. 
colored chiffon—and accepted her fail- 
ure. She must put her wits to work 
upon some other scheme. 

She could not bear to think of re- 
turning to Riverton. How awful it 
was, but above all how stupid, that the 
grand jury had held Jimmy Farley on 
the charge of murdering Colonel Breth- 
erton! Of course he would get off— 
of course, of course! He hadn’t killed 
the colonel, and it was only in melo- 
drama that innocent men suffered for 
the crimes of guilty ones. The truth 
would assuredly— 
come out before his trial, or at his trial. 
She had read, in the Riverton and the 
Boston papers which she had surrep- 
titiously devoured every day of the six 
weeks to which she had managed to 
prolong their stay in the South, that 
O'Hanlon and Briggs were Jimmy’s at- 
torneys. She had always heard that 
they were very clever; Mr. O’Hanlon 
had quite a reputation as a jury orator. 
Of course they would get Jimmy off. 
There was nothing for her to worry 
about. 

Che first fear, the one that had sent 
her scurrying from home when the 
news of Jimmy’s arrest had broken 
upon her languorous dreams of intrigue 


assuredly—most 


—the fear that he would present his 
perfect alibi—had been stilled. He had 
not said a word—that was evident. Her 
instinct had been right in regard to 
Jimmy, despite the humbleness of his 
origin. He held to the ancient code. 
Great waves of tremulous gratitude 
would sweep her from head to foot 
when she thought of what her lover was 
enduring for her sake. If it had been 
that contemptible,  well-born _ little 
bounder, Paul Ramsay, now! 

She was under no illusions as to her 
husband's attitude in case the truth be- 
‘ame known. She knew now that Mr. 
Judd Howard had acquired her rather 
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than that she had acquired him. He 
had not fallen victim to an elderly 
man’s intense yearning for youth and 
beauty, for fire and radiance. He had 
merely decided, somewhat late in life, 
that he would marry. He had, of 
course, admired her. He must have 
felt, she reasoned, some slight impulse 
of sheer passion toward her. But he was 
not minded to play the doting old man. 
He had acquired her as he acquired his 
treasured cameos, with what he con- 
ceived to be the exercise of all his fac- 
ulties of judgment and experience. 
From such temperateness of affection, 
great forgiveness was not to be ex- 
pected. No. If Judd Howard were 
made aware that his young wife had 
been false to him, he would have no 
more hesitation in putting her out of 
his existence than he would have in dis- 
carding a cameo, could he have imag- 
inably been duped in the purchase of 
one. She thanked the God Whose ex- 
istence she denied for Jimmy Farley’s 
knighthood. 

But she did not see how it would be 
physically possible for her to return to 
Riverton. She could not breathe, she 
thought, in the town where so great 
a danger menaced her. She would not 
be able to sleep at night for thinking of 
the jail, of its stone corridors, its cells, 
for thinking of Jimmy immured 
therein, Jimmy who belonged so essen- 
tially to the world of sunlight and free 
air, She would not be able to sleep at 
night except, perhaps, with the help of 
those blessed little white powders—— 

Sometimes she pictured herself com- 
ing to Jimmy’s rescue. She saw her- 
self, beautifully dressed, lovely, noble, 
going to Mr. O’Hanlon and making the 
confession which, verified, would 
her lover free. But this vision was 
not often with her. Geraldine was not 
the type of the self-deluding egotist 
who dreamily plays one réle after an- 
other in her imagination. An egotist 
a 3 was, but a practical one, thoroughly 


set 
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a realist in her relation with her world. 
She had always known what she 
wanted and she had never had any scru- 
ples about taking the most direct route 
after the desired thing. She had never 
suffered from that spiritual indigestion 
of the weakly self-indulgent, compunc- 
tion of conscience. Even now, dis- 
turbed, harassed as she was by the situ- 
ation in which she found herself, she 
did not reproach herself. Instead, she 
poured vials of contempt upon the 
police department of her native place. 
The blunder was theirs—characteris- 
tically theirs! They were a stupid lot 
of men who could see no further than 
their noses. It was their fault, their 
stupid, unpardonable fault, that Jimmy 
Farley was in jail and was to be tried 
for his life. 

Only, of course, it would never come 
to that. It could never come to that. 
And in this illogical seeking to find, in 
the fortuitious action of destiny, an 
asylum from her dangers, Geraldine re- 
vealed the flaw in her role of super- 
woman. 

After her husband had left the hotel 
on this particular morning, announc- 
ing his intention of making reservations 
for their trip home, she set her mind to 
work upon the task of circumventing 
him. She did not want to go home. 
She would not home. Not until 
Jimmy Farley was safely out of jail did 
she wish to set foot in Riverton again. 
How could she manage it? Now that 
Judd had proved himself so adamantirie 
to mere wiles. 

She thought steadily, earnestly, for 
half an hour. She was working out a 
problem and she gave to it all the atten- 
tion of her excellent mind. By and by 
she reached a solution. Her face 
brightened. She laughed aloud. Jump- 
ing up, she took a few steps of a wild, 
graceful dance, her arms above her 
head. Then, controlling herself, she 
dressed herself in shining white linen 
and went out of the hotel. 
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When Mr. Judd Howard returned 
after three or four hours, he found a 
pale and lovely young wife lying among 
the pillows on a couch pulled in front 
of the long window that gave upon a lit- 
tle balcony. She very white. 
He was startled and went toward her 
with anxious question in his eyes. They 
did not observe that the light which 
fell upon her filtered in through the 
green lining of the balcony awnings, 
accentuating pallor. She stretched out 
a fluttering hand to him. 

“Has the heat been much for 
your” he asked, taking her fingers and 
leaning to kiss her, 
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Her dark eyes seemed to grow luminous 
with “Oh, Judd! Don’t you 
know? Guess!” 


tears. 


“No,” said Geraldine tremu- 
lously. “No, it’s not that.” 

“Not that? What is the mat- 
ter, then?” 

She looked at him with a long, slow 
smile. Then her dark eyes seemed to 
grow luminous with tears, 

“Oh, Judd! Don’t 
Guess!” 

He looked at her in bewilderment for 
Then wrinkled, 
grayish face a slow flush traveled. He 
held himself even more stiffly than 
before. 
‘ve been to the doctor’s,” she lied 
“T was very lucky—caught him 
the very hour before he started on a 
month’s holiday. Doctor Oliver. I 
suppose you’ve heard of him. He's 
godfather to half the babies in official 
Washington. We'll have to let him be 


you know? 


a_ second. over his 
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godfather to ours, And meantime 
you're going to let me do everything in 
the wide world that I want to, aren’t 
you?” 

He sat down on the couch beside her 
and looked at her, awkward, adoring, 
authoritative. 

“You’re going to have such care,” he 
promised her, evading the question of 
her desires, “as no woman ever had be- 
fore. And we’re going home this very 
day in order that it may begin at once. 
The gardens at Howard Hill will be 
wonderful. You will live in them.” 

“Even if I don’t want to?” By the 
most violent effort of her life, Geral- 
dine mastered the impulse to scream 
aloud her defiance of him, her deceit 
of him. Had she played her trump 
trick and lost? Was he, self-centered, 
adamantine old martinet that he was, 
was he going to resist her even when 
she was promising him what his pride 
and egotism so wanted? 

“Ah, but you will want to.” Her 
husband smiled with supreme confi- 
dence in his own knowledge. “You will 
really want to, even though you have 
momentary vagaries. It shall be my 
part to distinguish between the real de- 
sire and the hysteric caprice. We will 
go home to-morrow.” 

She began to sob. At first there were 
little, quivering sobs that shook her 
delicate, rounded figure only slightly. 
Mr. Howard felt perfectly competent 
to cope with them. He patted her ten- 
derly upon the shoulder, and said, 
“There, there!” and promised her that 
she would feel “herself” again when she 
reached her home. At that Geraldine’s 
hysteria seemed to mount. She laughed 
and cried and screamed in the most 
approved manner. She allowed herself 
to be lulled to quietude for a second or 
two at a time, only to break forth with 
greater intensity afterward. But the 
performance, excellent as it was, 
proved quite in vain. Methodically, effi- 
ciently, almost with a medical air, her, 
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husband took charge of the situation. 
He placed upon her forehead cloths wet 
in aromatic vinegar from her bathroom 
shelves; he almost stifled her with the 
fumes of pungent salts. Then he sat 
down upon the edge of the couch and 
took her wrists in a firm, powerful 
hold. 

“You must try to control yourself, 
Geraldine,” he told her soothingly. ‘“‘! 
will help you, but you must exert your 
own will power also.” 

For a moment Geraldine’s hysteria 
was stayed while she shot a glance of 
wholly reasonable anger and dislike to- 
ward him. Then her sense of humor 
resumed its sway. She began to laugh 
at the vision she had of herself and him 
—of herself simulating the uncontrolled 
emotions of a wilful, weak, pregnant 
woman; of her husband, the ancient 
bachelor, acting the part of a wise old 
woman experienced in dealing with 
such a situation! So greatly amused by 
the vision that second Geraldine 
who stood apart from herself and 
watched her actions that she was off in 
fits of laughter, and the hysteria threat- 
ened to become real. 

She did not give up her fight for 
her own way with that failure of her 
first effort. After a brief period of 
behaving normally, she allowed the 
signs of a deep depression, of a gentle 
melancholy, to steal over her. She sat 
slouched down in a big chair, her chin 
sagging upon her throat. She sighed. 
She played with interlaced fingers. She 
allowed tears to fill her eyes. 


Was 


There was a certain measure of sym- 
pathy in the look which her husband 
bent upon these demonstrations, but 
there was no sign of perturbation or of 
yielding. In her thoughts Geraldine 
stormed at him. Confound the man! 
Was he going to prove as obdurate, de- 
spite all his philoprogenitiveness, to the 
symptoms of her excitability as a pro 
spective mother as he had proved to the 
blandishments she had used upon him 
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as a mere male to be dominated by the 
desire for her beauty? 

By the end of the evening she knew 
that this was so. She was not going 
to be able to have her own way in any 
contest where her way differed from 
his. She raged in her heart at her own 
simplicity. To think that she, modern, 
cool, sophisticated, should have been 
misled by all the antique legends as to 
the malleability of old men in young 
wives’ hands! She had staged her lie 
for nothing, nothing at all. She would 
be obliged to stage another lie later on, 
to account for the failure of his hopes. 
She took a vindictive pleasure in the 
thought of that farce, however. It 
would be a blow to him. He had 
thwarted her and she delighted to think 
of hurting him. 

They went home the next day, as he 
had decreed. And the nearer they came 
to Riverton, the colder and tighter be- 
came the grip of fear upon her heart. 
It seemed to her, unfanciful though she 
was, that the leaves of the woods wher« 
she and Jimmy had been wont to meet, 
the waves of the river on which they 
had floated together, the very stones in 
the sidewalks and in the great, gray 
building where Jimmy lay waiting trial 
for murder—it seemed to her that 
every inanimate thing in the city must 
become articulate, loud, accusing, when 
she came back, musi shriek to her and 
at her: “You know that he ts innocent. 
He was with you that night, he was 
with you!” She remembered the medi- 
eval story of the stones that spouted 
blood at a murderer’s tread. 

The grip of terror made her so silent, 
brought such feverish light to her eyes 
and color to her cheeks, that Judd How- 
ard was almost alarmed into thinking 
that he might have done wrong to force 
her to come home against her whim. 
But he put down the misgiving. Once 
the journey was over and she was in 
her beautiful, spacious, luxurious quar- 
ters, with the gardens to walk in and 
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Doctor Stafford to pay her a daily visit, 
she would be quite herself again. 

So they went on, close together, eyes 
upon eyes, hands touching, lips smiling, 
words communicating their thoughts— 
and they were whole solar systems 
apart in their minds and hearts. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

It had annoyed the owner of Howard 
Hill, returning to it in late August, to 
find that Angie Howard had left his 
house weeks earlier, and had gone up to 
work in Boston, in the service of the 
same agency in which she had worked 
during the war. He was annoyed on 
several counts. His affection was dis- 

Angie had needed a long rest, 
spell of pampering and in- 
fond of her, and he 
wanted her to have what she needed. 
Then he hated to have her act without 
deferential consultation with him. The 
fact that Angie had for years 
acted on her own initiative had not yet 
developed in him the knowledge that 
she would continue to do so. So his 
pride as head of the family was irri- 
tated. And then he wanted her there 
to help amuse and entertain Geraldine. 

She wasn’t there, and she somewhat 
brusquely declined to return when he 
suggested to her the desirability of do- 


ing so at once. 


turbed. 
long 


dolence. He was 


And then, when he had quite made 

mind no more pleas 

upon her, she walked in one day at 

luncheon and announced that she had 

come to stay for a while, if they would 
have her. 


up his waste 


She looked as if she needed a change 
and a rest. Her uncle was not able to 
restrain an exclamation of dismay at 
sight of her. She seemed a thousand 
times more worn than when she had 
come home ‘France. She was 
thin. were heavy, and cit- 
cled with the dark lines of pain. She 
had none of her usual soft, rosy color. 


from 
Her eyes 
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“I’m glad you've come to your 
senses at last, Angie,” he told her, but 
not unkindly. “I should say, from your 
looks, that it was none too soon. What 
on earth have they been doing to you to 
make you appear as if you had been 
living among ghosts? Geraldine looks 
rather badly, but there is reason—good 
reason, happy reason—for that. She 
told you, did she not?” 

Angie’s face flamed. She did not 
raise her eyes toward Geraldine or her 
uncle, but kept them fixed on the table, 
with the pale pink asters reflected in its 
polished surface. Her voice was thick 
as she answered that she had heard 
nothing from Geraldine. She—she 
supposed she understood. She—— 
Congratulations Angie became 
indistinct in her utterance. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Angie!” cried 
Geraldine with asperity, although she, 
too, had crimsoned and then turned 
very white. ‘Don’t be so frightfully 
embarrassed about it! It’s several 
years since it was considered immodest 
to admit that a woman was probably 
going to have a baby. Nowadays they 
are mentioned before they are actually 
out in their perambulators !”’ 

“|—I—know,” Angie mumbled. 
still stared 
asters 


She 
at the pale shimmer of the 
the “Awt’ly 
nice——"”’ She took some sweetbread 
on a fork, ate it, and then said, after 
clearing her voice: 


on mahogany, 


“I—TI really came 
because I was interested in the case of 
—the Farley. It 
comes on this term of court, this month, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Why are you particularly inter- 
ested in that case?’ asked her uncle. 
“Was he one of the boys you knew in 
France?” 


case of—Jimmy 


But Geraldine was pushing her chair 
back from the table with a scraping 
noise, and interrupted, saying: 

“If you'll excuse me, Angie 
Judd? I—I slept badly. I’ve 
feeling queer——” 


and 
been 
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Her husband sprang to his feet and 
assisted her from the room. She called 
to Angie as she went through the door: 

‘Be sure to come up to my room 
when you are finished, Angie?” 

‘All right,” said Angie, her voice still 
thick and strained. 

And when the feet of the husband 
and wife, mounting the stairs together, 
were no longer audible, she threw her 
napkin aside and sprang up. 

“Oh, my God!” she cried passion- 
ately. “To think that I came down 
here to shame her—to threaten her— 
to force her to the truth—and now 
there’s this!’ She walked the length 
of the big room with swift, violent 
steps, like a caged beast passing from 
end to end of his slatted quarters. 
“Oh, my God! What am I going to 
do?” 


of Honor 


The maid who was waiting came in 
with another course and stared in sur- 
prise at the deserted table and at Angie 
walking up and down and talking to 
herself. Angie forced a smile to her 
lips and explained that Mrs. Howard 
had felt ill, and that Mr. Howard had 
taken her upstairs. 

“But—won't have any 
Miss Howard?” asked the girl. 

“No. I’m not hungry. I think [ll 
go to my room. My bag went up, 
didn’t it? And some one has my trunk 
checks ?” 

The maid still puzzled. 
Angie went up the stairs to her own 
quarters and, entering her study, locked 
the door. Her bag had been brought 
up and unpacked. The window, open- 
ing upon its own little balcony as many 
of the second-story windows did, was 
wide to the gentle airs. From the gay 
boxes that bloomed about its edge came 
the sweet breath of mignonette. She 
looked through the half-open door into 
her bedroom adjoining, Already it was 
waiting for her—her peignoir and her 
slippers were out, the shades were 
drawn, there were flowers on the bed- 


salad, 


you 


assented, 
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side stand, the chintzes were bright and 
fresh, the furniture charming. She re- 
membered when she and her uncle had 
chosen them, three or four years ago. 
How good he had always been to her, 
the cold, pompous, limited man! How 
charming her home with him had al- 
ways been! How much she owed him 
of love and duty! 

She thought that she could have been 
brave enough to shatter the air castle 
in which he had been dwelling, if the 
situation had stood as it had stood be- 
fore. It would have been possible to 
accuse Geraldine, to force her to con- 
fess. But the situation was infinitely 
complicated by the news she had heard. 
It might be right to make Geraldine 
suffer for her and it 
might be the part of justice to let Judd 
Howard take the inevitable punishment 
due his folly. But a prospective mother 
—a child—the name of 


She wrung 


faithlessness, 


Howard- 
her hands in sheer anger 
at the insolubility of the puzzle. 

So the lie which Geraldine had care- 
fully construc 


+, 


turning to Riverton against her will, 


ted to save her from re- 


though it had failed its purpose, was 
saving her now. 


CHAPTER XV. 

There had been delays in beginning 
the trial of Jimmy Farley. A jury had 
been difficult to choose. The prosecu- 
tion had exhausted its rights of chal- 
Colonel Bretherton had not been 
a popular man. Lieutenant Farley had 
been Riverton’s outstanding hero in the 
war. Men developed fine scruples as 
to capital punishment. The district at- 
torney—always known as “young Per- 
kins,” not because of his youth, for he 
was fifty, but because of the longevity 
of his paternal ancestors—was moved 
to frequent satiric comment upon the 
emasculation of the old Puritan sense 
of justice, as talesman after talesman 
declared that it would be difficult for 


1 {,ce 
ienge, 
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him to condemn to death a soldier who 
had fought overseas in the Great War, 
Lawyer O’Hanlon, sonorous, a trifle 
unctuous, movingly patriotic, extorted 
this admission from many of those 
called upon to serve in the jury. 

But finally the work had been accom- 
plished. The jury box had been filled, 
Many of the witnesses had been heard, 
and there was little doubt that the best 
outcome for which the défense could 
hope would be a disagreement. It was 
not that the evidence against Jimmy 
was so damning that made his situation 
serious; it was the failure of his law- 
yers ta produce any testimony to offset 
that evidence. 

The prosecution had presented its 
case, and O’Hanlon, following prece- 
dent, had gone through the form of 
asking dismissal on the ground that no 
real proof against his client had been 
brought forward. The judge had re- 
fused the motion, and, the crowded 
courtroom had breathed a sigh of re 
lief. It was not often that such a show 
as this was staged in Riverton, and the 
Rivertonians would have resented it 
bitterly had it been cut off in the middle, 

But the defense proved less exhila- 
rating than the prosecution. It was dis- 
tinctly weak. It seemed to confine it- 
self to the finding of flaws, technical 
for the most part, in the prosecution’s 
testimony. A waiter from the Business 
Men’s Club, claiming a particular de- 
for hi 


gree of accu racy 


contradicted 


pantry clock, 
one of the prosecution’s 
waiters as to the exact moment when 
Colonel Bretherton entered the club on 
the day of the quarrel. But the whole 
audience felt that this was mere dal- 
liance, mere frivolity. The defense did 
not attempt to deny that there had been 
a quarrel, 

So it was with other details of the 
against Jimmy. Mr. O'Hanlon 
produced witnesses to offset the writers 
on the News and Courier who had tes- 
tified that Colonel Bretherton had had 


case 
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“Mr. Farley,” said Angie in her clear, almost impersonal 


way, “was with me from the time I arrived at home until 


something after three the next morning.” 


Jimmy in mind when he had written 
some of his most scathing editorials 
against “tin heroes,” “puppy patriots,” 
and the like. But he had not suc- 
ceeded in adducing any evidence which 
would nullify the theory that Jimmy 
had real grounds of grievance and re- 
sentment against the colonel. 

Why, the people wanted to know— 
and the News and Courier subtly stimu- 
lated their curiosity on the subject— 
did not O’Hanlon put his client on the 
stand to refute, by a clear story of his 
doings on the night of the murder, the 
evidence against him? Each day the 


newspaper sent a reporter to ask 
O’Hanlon if he meant to call Jimmy 
as a witness in his own behalf. Each 
day O’Hanlon replied ambiguously, but 
there was a negative indicated in the 
ambiguity. All the amateur lawyers of 
the region were sure that O’Hanlon 
was misconducting the case. 
Altogether, the best that Jimmy’s 
‘friends could hope, if the case ended 
as it had begun, was for a disagree- 
ment, for the modern equivalent of the 
ancient Scotch verdict “not proven.” 
And then, one morning, those who 
had been impatient of the unsensational 
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nature of the testimony, of the techni- 
cal, meticulous objections: raised by the 
defense to the allegations of the prose- 
cution, were spectacularly rewarded for 
not having given up their daily attend- 
ance in despair of a genuine thrill. 
And those who had ceased to attend the 
daily sessions of the criminal court were 
duly punished for their lack of per- 
sistency. 

‘he court convened Jate that day, the 
judge having explained that he would 
not be able to sit until eleven o’clock, 
owing to an early morning’s surgical 
engagement in his family. But the court- 
room was filled before half past ten, 
only the jury, the judge, 
oner being absent. The 
were there, consulting together, review- 


and the pris- 

prosecutors 
ing the stenographer’s notes, buzzing 
the de- 
little man 
who gave the effect of having slept all 
night in his clothes in a bed of dusty 
miller. He was holding little confer- 
ences with people in the inclosure for 


about important, Briggs, of 


fense, was there, a grayish 


the witnesses who had already testified 
and who were, accordingly, permitted in 
court. But interest was lagging, lan- 
guid. 

Suddenly there was a stir in the air 
as if an approaching electrical storm 
had blown open a window and set a 
tingling wind to work in 


O’Hanlon, his bi 


: 
the 


fa S 


room. 


flushed 


suave 


o 
~? 
¢ 

I 


and under imperfect control, came in. 


With him was a young woman whom a 
large part of the assembly knew as Mr, 
Judd Howard’s niece. 
two her coming provoked no particular 
excitement; a_ great women, 
young and old, of her social circle, had 
from time to time drifted in to the en- 
tertainment, although she was the first 
member of the Howard family to show 
any interest in it. 

But when, instead of ushering her 
to such an advantageous seat as might 
be found among the spectators, Mr. 
O’Hanlon led Miss Howard through 


For a second or 


many 
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the courtroom and into the witness 
room, a buzzing began. Necks were 
craned in their direction, even the neck 
of Mr. Briggs. In a few minutes, his 
partner came out and summoned him 
to a corner conference. It was evident 
to even the least astute of the onlookers 
that Briggs, the least emotional of men, 
was immediately shocked into a state 
resembling excitement. They talked 
together in low tones for a few minutes, 
I’very one watched them with the glis- 
tening eyes with which children watch 
the approach of dessert. 

By and by the court criers called for 
silence, the jury box filled, the tardy 
judge came in, and the prisoner was 
led to his place. There was some tech- 
nical procedure, some demand for clari- 
fication of testimony of the day before. 
“Young” Perkins kept darting glances 
of undisguised puzzlement toward 
O’Hanlon. By and by he sent one of 
the from his office out of the 
courtroom. It was a few moments 
called his next 
Angela Howard. Jimmy, 
who had fallen into a state even more 
lethargic than that of the audience of 
the trial, shot upright as the name was 
called through the He turned 
his eyes toward his counsel, but neither 
of the gentlemen met his look. 

Angie caine in, glancing neither to 
the right nor to the left, but walking 
behind the court usher with firm, steady 
the courtroom who 
knew her murmured their surprise. She 
was so much thinner than she had been; 
her face seemed whittled down almost 
to its structural outlines. It was very 
white, but very resolute. She wore, as 
the reporters immediately began to note 
upon their pads, not ker service umi- 
form, but civilian clothes dark and se- 
vere: as a matter of sartorial fact, she 
wore a tailored suit of dark-blue taffeta 
and a small straw hat to match it. She 
the witness chair rather awk- 
wardly, as novices do, and made the 


clerks 


after that O’Hanlon 


witness, Mis 


court, 


Those in 


STEDS. 


L 
tOoOK 
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oath of truthfulness. She 
kept her eyes upon O’Hanlon from the 
time she reached the witness seat. She 
never looked toward Judge Graham, 
who for a minute stared at her in un- 
disguised, unjudicial amazement, nor 
ward Jimmy Farley, who had fallen 
against his settee, limp and terri- 


customary 


“Miss Howard,” said the smooth, 
voice of O’Hanlon, after the pre- 
liminaries in regard to her name and 
the like had been disposed of, “where 
you on the night of Thursday, 

ne twelfth, this year?” 
past eight 


Until sixteen munutes 
} i Irom 


I was in Boston. then 


I was on the train between 
From ten until 


thirty-five minutes 


Riverton. 
it half past, or 
t, 1 was walking home to my uncle’s 
ce, Howard Hill, on the outskirts of 

tv. The rest of the night I was 


and 


In his hous 


ie spoke clearly, her not 
1, but very distinct, bell- 

ike, in the tense, silent air of the court- 
om. The guard sitting next to Jimmy 


voice 


alime st 


arley saw his nails dig into his palms 


\ngie testified. 


XNA 


iss Howard’—there was a note 
than professional 
athy in O’Hanlon’s voice, but there 

Ih, too—“have you 

the whereabouts of 
here’—he indicated 
uit Angie did not look in the 
of his gesture-~‘on the night 
your return to 


omething mor¢ 


risoner 


after 


answered Angie. 
good 
this court, what 


the 


will you be 
© tell the jury, 


of the whereabouts of 


ner on that night?” 

of all the courtroom except 
focused upon 
watching Jimmy 


Briggs were 


Briggs was 
He saw him swallow convul- 


as O'Hanlon put the question. 
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Angie in her 
almost impersonal way, ‘was 
me from the time I arrived at 
home until something after three the 
next morning.” 


of Honor 
“Mr. 


clear, 
with 


Farley,” said 


Per- 
kins was on his feet shrieking out an 
objection. It seemed, amazing as such 
Miss 
“incompetent, ir- 
From the 
front row of the spectators, where old 


There was a babel of voices. 


a contention was, that he found 
Howard's testimony 
relevant, and immaterial.” 
Michael Farley sat every day, looking 
with steadfast devotion and trust to- 
ward his son, there came a great cry. 
The guard besi 
the 


there! 


le Jimmy contributed to 
“Steady 
the 
women among the spectators could not 


clamor by calling 


out: 
He’s fainting.” Some of 


restrain shrill, startled exclamations. 


The judge pounded loudly with his 
gavel. 

“Unless there is instant silence,” he 
will stop this trial until 
the courtroom is cleared of every one 
not immediately concerned with it!” 

The threat had its effect. The up- 
roar died down. There was no sound 
except that of hysterical, uncontrolled 
giggling from a girl in the rear of the 
room, and the consequent sounds of her 
immediate When her steps, 
crossing the floor in the wake of a 
died down, there was 
[f Jimmy had indeed 
been on the verge of a faint, he pulled 
himself out of it. He was sitting very 
his muscles taut, his eyes 
bright and piercing, his lips parted. 
He Angie Howard. 
Angie’s heavy eyes never turned toward 
him, but were like those of an 
hypnotic subject, upon O'Hanlon. 

In the hush that followed the hub- 
bub, the judge curtly denied Perkins’ 
motion to Miss Howard’s reply 
stricken from the records of the case. 
Perkins made his perfunctory declara- 
tion of objection to the court’s ruling. 
Then, these technicalities disposed of, 


thundered, ‘‘] 


removal. 
court officer, had 


perfect stillness. 


erect now, 


staring at 


Was 


fixed 


lave 
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O’Hanlon, who had not moved through 
all the excitement, continued : 

“Miss Howard, will you kindly tell 
this court why you did not appear as a 
witness for this prisoner here earlier in 
the proceedings against him?” 

“Your honor, I object!” cried Per- 
kins, like a large talking doll bursting 
into speec:, automatically upon a signal, 
the signal being 
O'Hanlon. 

“Objection 
honor. 

“His honor rules that you may reply 
to the question,” said O’ Hanlon. 

“T did not appear to give the infor- 
mation earlier,’ answered Angie stead- 
ily, “because the information was de- 
rogatory to my reputation, and because 
I hoped that it would not be necessary 
for me to give it. I hoped that Mr. 
Farley would be cleared without it.” 

At the entrance door to the court- 
room, there was a momentary confu- 
sion. The doorkeeper was trying to 
keep some one out; some one was try- 
ing to get in. Perkins, who had one 
eye directed toward the door, sent a boy 
back, and in another second Mr. Judd 
Howard, looking outraged, but hardly 
excited, came into the courtroom, The 
young man from the prosecutor’s office, 
who had been sent out upon Angie’s 
appearance in the court, returned a min- 
ute or two later. But Angie, never 
removing her gaze from O’Hanlon’s 
face, was unaware of her uncle’s en 
trance. 

“Miss Howard,” said O’Hanlon, per- 
forming upon his voice as a virtuoso 
upon an organ, adjusting stops and 
tremulos and achieving really wonderful 
results, “will you tell the court when 
you made up your mind that it was 
necessary for you to perform this act 
of self-sacrifice, this wonderful——” 

“Your henor, I object to my learned 
friend’s attempt to influence the jury 
by the form in which he is asking the 
question!” interrupted Mr. Perkins. 


any remark from 


overruled,” said his 
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“Objection 
judge. 


sustained,” said the 

“Your honor, I bow to your decision, 
[ bow the more readily because I realize 
that no poor words of mine, to which 
my learned friend takes such objection, 
could possibly increase in the minds of 
the jury the effect which this lady’s own 
testimony has already produced. To 
characterize such an action of hers is, 
indeed, to attempt ‘to gild refined gold, 
to paint the lily’ 

“Object!”’ shouted Perkins, and the 
judge again sustained him. 

Bowing his head with simulated hu- 
mility, Mr. O’Hanlon put the question 
to Angie with only a modicum of flour- 
ish. 

“When, Miss Howard, did you de- 
cide that it was your duty to the State, 
to this young man who has served the 
State so gloriously, to truth, and to 
honor, to make this statement ?” 

“When there seemed to be no pos- 
sibility of the truth becoming known 
from any other source,” replied the girl. 
“When it was quite evident that the 
prosecuting attorney and the police 
were so sure that they had the right 
man that they were no longer searching 
for Colonel 
derer. 


actual mur- 
And when it had become evi- 
dent that—that—the accused—was not 
going to tell where he really was at 
the time of the murder.” 

Judd Howard had stormed his way 
forward. He had summoned one of 
the district attorney's office to confer- 
with Perkins was. still 
claimed by the duty of listening to the 
witness, of preparing for some sort 
of cross-examination. Mr. Howard 
seemed to be insisting that his niece be 
withdrawn from the stand at once, and 
be committed to his care for a private 
examination into her sanity. 

“That is all, Miss Howard,” said 
O’Hanlon. “You may go now—unless 
his honor or the other side has some 
further question to put to you.” 


Bretherton’s 


ence him. 











“If you please,” said Perkins. 

Angie kept her seat. She turned her 
heavy, stricken eyes from O’Hanlon to 
Perkins. 

The prosecutor had been taken un- 
awares. It was evident from his hesi- 
tation that he was at a loss. The jury 
could scarcely know at how great a loss. 
Here he was, forced to put scandalous 
questions to a young woman whom he 
had known from babyhood, to the niece 
of an old associate, to a girl who had 
actually gone to school with his own 
daughters, and whom they and he had 
regarded as a very decided acquisition 
to their social circle when the school 
acquaintance had developed into a 
friendship. It was dastardly of O’ Han- 
lon to have sprung such a thing upon 
him in such a way. But perhaps it wa 
true that O’Hanlon had had no notion 
of the affair until this morning. Cer- 

inly if he had had it, there was no 
need to have allowed the case to reach 

point. He began guardedly. 
Miss Howard,” he asked suddenly, 

vou have been in the service of the Y. 
M. C. A. overseas, have you not?” 

“yes, 

For how long 
lor two years and five months.’ 

“Were you on active duty all that 
time 7” 

es object, your honor, that this line of 
questioning has nothing to do with the 
question of Miss Howard's’. where- 
abouts on the night of June twelfth, 
vhich is the date we are considering,” 
interrupted O’ Hanlon. 

“Your honor,” replied Perkins, “I 
propose to show that this line of ques- 
tioning has a great deal to do with 
Miss Howard’s credibility as a witness 
as to what took place on June twelfth.” 

“Question allowed,” said the judge. 

“Were you on active duty all that 
time?” asked Perkins again. 

“No. I had three rest periods of a 
week, fifteen days, and twenty days 
each. 
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“That is, out of eight hundred and 
eighty days, you had forty-two days 
off ?” 

“I—I never calculated’ it,” said 
Angie, suddenly bewildered and falter- 
ing. “I—why, yes, I suppose it was 
something like that.” 

“Your honor, what in the name of 
evidence has this to do with the case? 
I object!” roared O’Hanlon, 

“T think I see what it has to do with 
the case,” said the judge. “Go on, Mr, 
Perkins. The defense’s objection is 
overruled.” 

“Since your return to this country, 
have you had any long period of rest?” 
“Yes. Six weeks in the spring.” 
“Have you been ill at all? No? 
Were you ill over there? No? Were 
you ever in the close vicinity of an at- 


“Ves.” 

“Were you ever subjected to the in- 
fluence of a gas attack?” 

“No.” 

“But for over two years you have 
been acustomed to hear sounds, to see 
sights, nerve-racking and harrowing?” 

“Ye-es, I suppose so,” said Angie, be- 
ginning to see whither she was being 
led. 

“Suppose ¢ 
Howard?” 

“Ves. I—I suppose I do know it.” 


Don’t you know, Miss 


“What opinion did you form during 
those two years and a half—two years 
and five months to be exact—of the 


“99 


American soldier? 

“I—I don’t understand.” 

“Did you find him brave?’ 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Uncomplaining, humorous, cheery, 
truly heroic?” 

“Of course.” 

“You grew accustomed to admiring 
our boys, to working for them, to being 
willing to take all sorts of chances for 
their benefit, did you not, Miss 
Howard?’ 
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“That—that is a great deal to say,” 
faltered Angie. 

“And you have had little rest in all 
this time. You came home more or less 
unstrung 

“Your honor, I object to the prosecu- 
tor’s putting words into the mouth of 
my witness and ideas into the heads of 
these jurymen which cannot be estab- 
lished by evidence!” cried O'Hanlon. 
“T object!” 

“Objection sustained,” said the court. 

“Very well,” said Perkins meekly. 
“Since the court forbids me to suggest 
to you, gentlemen of the jury, that this 
young lady may well be in a hysteric 
state in which a sacrifice at another 
time inconceivable to her may seem 
only natural——” 

sut the judge pounded with his gavel 
again, and Perkins came back to ques- 
tions of fact. 

“Miss Howard, whom did you see 
on the train on your trip from Boston 
on June twelfth?” 

Angie answered. She told whom 
she had seen at the station. She de- 
scribed her entrance into the house at 
Howard Hill by means of 
latchkey. 

“And 
ready there?” 

“yes. 


her white 


her own 


you found this defendant al- 
Her lips were blue across 
face. Her uncle, clenching 
his fists, was threatening all sorts of 
vengeance upon the questioner. 

“How did he gain admission 
house ?” 

Angie hesitated. 
her forces. 


to the 


Then she rallied 
“He had climbed to my balcony by 
the trellis below it,’ she said. “My 
windows were open.” 
“Who else 
night ?” 
“My aunt, Mr. Howard’s wife.” 
“No servants?” 


was in the house that 


“The servants sleep in a_ separate 
building.” 
“Oh, my God! 


Your honor! Your 
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honor!” Jimmy Farley had risen to his 
feet, and regardless of the hands that 
tried to pull him down, regardless of 
the court’s outraged command for or- 
der, of O’Hanlon’s storming at him, of 
tugs and hurly-burly, he shouted above 
the din which his interruption caused: 
“She is lying, she is lying! Like a hero, 
like a saint, she is lying! I demand to 
be put upon the stand! I demand that 
I be heard! Put her down, put her 
down! JI—I—change my plea to 
guilty!’ I—I—I killed Colonel Brether- 
ton j 

“Your honor,” cried Angie, rising in 
her place and calling across the confu- 
sion to the judge, “it is he—it is that 
poor boy—who is lying! He is trying to 
shield me! I cannot allow the sacri- 
fice! What I say a 

But the outraged judge had made the 
voice of the law hgard above all the 
storm of extra-legal sound. He threat- 
ened wholesale convictions for perjury. 
He ordered the courtroom cleared. He 
declared a recess of two hours, and an- 
nounced that the afternoon session 
would be open only to those directly 
concerned in the case. 

Riverton filed indignantly out of the 
court. To think that it had sat pa- 
tiently through five days of unutterable 
dreariness and was then arbitrarily de- 
frauded of the climatical moment! 
Still, it had a ‘good deal to talk about as 
it adjourned to the hotels and restau- 
rants for luncheon. 

Was she telling the truth, or was 
he? At any rate, there was something 
between them—something wonderful, 
stupendous, since each was willing to 
sacrifice for the other the greatest thing 
that each possessed—the man his life, 
the woman her standing as a_ pure 
woman. 

Oh, the barbarity of that judge! 

In an hour the News and Courier, 
which in all its long, drowsy existence 
had only once before printed an extra— 
when the armistice had been announced 
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—was on the 
street with: the 
report of the 
torenoon s 
spectacular 
proceed- 


= WA 
in two 


court 


irs, the sen- 
sational Boston 
Werte 

rushed 


steam- 


, as re- 

y young 
gifted 
ready, de- 
€ style 5. 
dd How- 
nade vyio- 
but una- 
lg efforts 


OmmMuni- 


vas incon- 


hle + 4177 } t hy 11] } . 
vable to him that his will, his com- 


should be futile alike with hei 
vith his friend, Judge Graham. 
do, he insisted in the 

to let him take 

- examined as 

erkins had been on the 


ht track—that was evident—when his 


examination had suggested over- 
ight nerves, a mental collapse, as 


Honor 


The baby?” 
Geraldine 
stared; then 
began to 
laugh. Angie 
watched © her 
for a second 
and then she 
understood: 


*y ou 


woman!” she 


vile 


and. 
left 


the room, 


eried 


turning, 


And the 
—hadn’t he confessed the 

er: Hadn’t he said that he wanted 
his plea to guilty? What 
ywant?’ Why couldn’t he, 
For what 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
ression! 


more did 1 
her uncle, take Angie away: 
were they keeping her? 
Patiently the judge 
that ie had been on the 
stand when the had 


informed him 
witness 
been de- 


recess 
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clared and that she was constructively 
on the witness stand still. Undoubtedly 
there was some ground for Mr. How- 
ard’s theory, for Perkins’ theory, that 
she had not been guilty of the folly and 
sin with the confession of which she 
blackened her own reputation, but that 
some nerve had snapped, some barrier 
had fallen Of course there were 
always irresponsible confessions in no- 
torious crime cases. Feeble-minded 
people had a positive mania for claim- 
ing to have committed famous murders, 
But she hadn’t confessed the murder, 
and she had borne about her none of 
the marks of a feeble-minded person. 
The testimony would have to be con- 
cluded in the regular manner. Judge 
Graham was sorry for his old friend, 
but he couldn’t allow all order and 
precedent to be overturned to save Judd 
Howard’s family pride further cruci- 
fixion, 

The motor truck which had come 
down from Boston with the sensational 
extras bore a great red placard on its 
side: “Farley Confesses. War Worker 
Implicated in Bretherton Case. Amaz- 
ing Confession of Miss Angela How- 
ard.” As it dashed to the news deal- 
ers, the passersby read the placard and 
hurried after the truck to the nearest 
stand, there to glut themselves with the 
details of the morning’s session. 

Among those followed this 
course in a poor section of the city was 
a short, stout, pale-faced man wearing 
overalls heavy and gray with caked 
plaster. He carried a hod in further 
witness of his calling. He bought one 
of the Boston papers and stood at the 
door of a little shop reading the report. 
As he read, a little stream of ejacu- 
lations in a guttural, broken English 
exploded under his gray mustache. 

He read the report through once, and 
then a second time. Then he crumpled 
it in his hands and, with a broken cry 
in German, threw it from him and be- 
gan to run from the corner. 


who 


fe made 
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his way, swiftly, though he staggered, 
to a little cottage at the end of a row 
of workmen’s houses. A stout, moth- 
erly woman, unmistakably Teutonic, 
was at work among some downy yel- 
low chicks at the end of a wire-screened 
poultry yard. She looked up as he 
came in, and the lines of anxiety on her 
plain face deepened. 

He began talking rapidly in German, 
She glanced agitatedly from side to 
side, then persuaded him to come into 
the little cottage. They were shut in- 
side for half an hour. Then they came 
out together, dressed for the street. 
The man, who seemed suddenly broken, 
leaned upon his wife’s arm. At the 
corner they caught a trolley car to- 
ward the center of the city. They ar- 
rived at the courthouse just as the 
Bretherton case was being dismissed 
for the afternoon. The afternoon ses- 
sion had been very brief, the prosecu- 
tor having asked for an adjournment 
until the next morning on account of 
the new testimony unexpectedly intro- 
duced by Miss Angela Howard. The 
judge had granted the adjournment, 
and all the principals in the affair—ex- 
cept, perhaps, Jimmy Farley, had been 
glad of the chance to regain possession 
of their mental equilibrium before go- 
ing on. Angela Howard was getting 
into a closed motor with her uncle as 
the two peasant figures reached the 
courthouse and stood looking at the 
stone pile, awed and. uncertain. The 
woman, who seemed in command of the 
expedition, asked for guidance. 

“Bitte, bitte,” she accosted a police- 
man at the steps. ‘Js der judge here, 
der judge wer punishes for killing der 
old man, der colonel man, ist er hier, 
ja?” 

The policeman was Hibernianly jocu- 
lar with the old couple. But the woman 
possessed persistency, And by and by 
he ushered them up the stairs and 
turned them over to another officer 
with the facetious remark: 
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“More confessions in the Brether- 
ton case. It'll soon be standin’ room 
only for the prisoners. They want to 
see his honor. That is, they think they 
do. 1 guess it’s Perkins they really 
want.” 

Perkins and a young man of his office 
were coming down from their table, 
green bags bulging. The officer stopped 
the: Perkins, excited and irritated 
by the unexpected events of the day, 
frowned and said: 

“Whac’s all this? What’s all 
I'm busy, don’t you seer” 

‘ woman reached her hand 

her husband’s coat and pulled out an 
revolver which she extended to 
the prosecutor. 

“Der killed 
she explained simply. 
Heinrich 


this? 


rhe into 


gun vot der colonel,” 


‘Vf os , ry) 
Weim MaANN- 


Schwartz’s vater—er hat es 


er hat es gethan——” 
he began to cry, and the old man 
patted her, and the prosecutor, shak- 


ing with excitement, called for a guard 


ompany him and his visitors into 


‘es down the corridor. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

raldine sat in her dressing room, 
morning papers thrown in confu- 
about her. She had been reading 
of the dismissal of the case 
inst Jimmy Farley by Judge Gra- 

following the confession in court 

a German plasterer, Heinrich 
hwartz. The man had, it seemed, 
ot Colonel Bretherton in revenge for 
severities practiced upon his son by sub- 
ordinate officers in Colonel Bretherton’s 
regiment, which severities had resulted 
in the suicide of the boy, while under- 
going imprisonment in the guard house. 
She had read that the elder Schwartz 
was a plasterer long resident in River- 
ton, and long regarded as “queer”; 
that ten years before he had been for 
a period incarcerated in the State Asy- 
lum for the Insane, but had been dis- 


story 


1 
bel | 
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charged as cured. She read that, doing 
a job of plastering at the Farley house, 
he had been shown Lieutenant Farley’s 
souvenirs of the Great War’ by the 
lieutenant’s mother, and that he had 
found an opportunity to purloin Jim- 
my’s revolver, for the purpose which 
had been slowly forming in his dull 
mind, 

After the murder, he had told his 
wife what he had done, but she had ad- 
vised him not to confess. The authori- 
ties, she had thought, could never be so 
witless as to find Jimmy Farley guilty, 
and the case would go down as a mys- 
tery. Dut when the old man had read 
of Jimmy’s confession, his torpid intel- 
lect, his conscience, and his pride had 
all been stirred. Jimmy, who had be- 
friended Heiny, must not suffer for the 
act of Heiny’s father. And the glory 
of having dealt finally with their son’s 
persecutor must not go to a stranger. 

Geraldine read many other things in 
the papers. She read scathing editorial 
satire at the expense of the Riverton 
authorities, whose had all 
hastily built upon a false premise. 
read psychoanalytic interpretations of 
\ngie Howard’s zction by all the most 
gifted ‘sob sisters” 


press. 


work been 


She 


of the sensational 
And, reading, she clenched her 
fists and swore. Oaths that she had 
not dreamed herself to know fell hissing 
from her tongue. Rage such as she 
had never guessed she could feel shook 
her beautiful body. 


Angie 


She had not g 


in the two 
had elapsed since the girl's 
amazing appearance on the stand. She 
could not have borne to see her. She 
had had only a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with her husband, who, ever mind- 
ful of her hypothetical condition, had 
tried to keep the shocking news of 
Angie’s confession from her. She had 
lived the forty-eight hours in an ever- 
mounting frenzy of fear and anger and 
hate. 
tlow had Angie dared—how had 


seen 
days that 
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dared—to take Jimmy Farley from her, 
Geraldine? She hated her husband’s 
niece for claiming the experience that 
had been hers alone. She hated Angie 
for the self-sacrificing love she thought 
the girl must bear Jimmy. She hated 
her because she had saved her, Geral- 
dine, from public obloquy. Suppose— 
suppose—that Angie had told the truth 
about that night in June! 

Jimmy, of course, would never come 
back to her. Not that she wanted him 
any longer! She never wanted to see 
him again—the man whom she had 
failed at his hour of need, the man 
whom another woman had saved or had 
tried to save! Who has ever wanted 
to see the friend whom he has failed, 
deserted? But it was altogether out- 
rageous that circumstances, that des- 
tiny, should make such complete mince- 
meat of her plans for joy, for insolent, 
triumphant, wilful indulgence of her 
whims, her passions! In what a miser- 
able net was she involved! She had 
lost her lover, and for the moment she 
thought that she had lost all desire for 
the fervid intensities of what she called 
love. She had told and performed a 
tedious, wifely falsehood for a month 
now, and she would need to act warily 
in extricating herself from that false- 
hood; perhaps she might even some 
time soon be obliged to make it true. 
She shuddered, hating her husband, 
dreading the long months of child-bear- 
ing, the uncertain outcome, the tyranny 
of pain over the flesh that she had 
known only as the instrument of de- 
light. 

“Miss Angie says could you spare 
her a few minutes, ma’am?” said her 
maid, coming in. It took an effort to 
unlock her jaws so that she could speak. 

“Of course.” 

Angie came in. There was a look 
of airiness, of release, about her. She 
was pale, but it was with a lighted pal- 
lor, the spirit shining from behind the 
mortified flesh. They looked at each 
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other steadily fo.- a second or two after 
Geraldine’s maid had left the room. 

“I suppose you want me to thank 
you?” said Geraldine . last. 

“No, I don’t want you to, and I don’t 
expect you to,” said Angie, dryly. ‘“Per- 
haps—perhaps—I want you to forgive 
me. 

“To forgive you?” 

“Yes. For taking the opportunity 
you were too—petty—to take. The 
opportunity to justify your faithless- 
ness as a wife, your shamelessness, 
You could have justified it, you know, 
if you could have shown it as great 
love. But—you didn’t take your oppor- 
tunity.” 

“T hadn’t known that your extreme 
solicitude about me and Jimmy Farley 
was grounded in your own infatuation 
for him,” sneered Geraldine. “But 
now that you’ve shown all the world 
that you are crazy about him, and have 
put him under such an immense—and 
totally unnecessary—obligation to you, 
I suppose he’ll—make an honest woman 
of you, as they say in the old books.” 

“T didn’t come in to bandy names, 
Geraldine,” said Angie, suddenly weary 
of words. “I came to tell you good-by. 
As for Jimmy Farley—I never expect 
to see him again. What I did wasn’t 
for him—as him. It was for him as the 
victim of my family. It was for him as 
the embodiment of the spirit of all those 
boys I knew over there. Every day I 
would have been glad to die for them 
out there. And so—— As for himself 
—the young man making love to an old 
man’s wife, the young man sneaking to 
disgraceful rendezvous, I hope I shan’t 
ever see him again!” 

“You’re too complicated for me,” 
said Geraldine. “I don’t know but what 
the people are right who say that you 
are a victim of war hysteria. At any 
rate, that’s a perfectly good way for the 
Howard family to explain the situation. 
Where are you going? What are you 
going to do?” 
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“Recreational work in one of the 
big industrial centers,” she answered. 
“It isn’t settled which one yet. T’ll let 
uncle know, of course. And—and— 
you will have to tell him that we have 
quarreled, you and I, that you don’t 
want me around here any more, except 
when you happen to be away—in 
Europe, or somewhere, after a while. 
Then perhaps—— It’s always been my 
home, you know. Sometimes, when 
you aren’t here 
" She looked across the little balcony, 
from which the low, happy laughter 
had drifted down to her the night when 
she had come home to know her uncle’s 
house dishonored, out to the big trees 
under which she had played as a child. 
Her eyes were misty. Geraldine 
frowned, watching her. Incomprehen- 
sible being! Mad sentimentalist ! 

“I suppose it would be pretty of me 
to thank you for what you did for me,” 
she said ungraciously, after a moment’s 
study of the other girl. “Well, I sup- 
pose | do thank you-—or I shall—or I 

And—if ever I can—re- 
Oh, hang it, Angie, I hate 
you for having shown me up to myself, 
but | have intelligence enough to know 
that I ought to thank you for not show- 
ing me to the rest of the world! 
And by and by intelligence will win out 
against plain female jealousy and re- 
sentment with me, and I'll be thanking 
you in fact as well as in theory. When 
that shall be abie to 
hope that you'll be as happy as a mad 
idealist like you deserves to be. Even 
with Jimmy Farley——’” 


1,4 
ought to. 


pas cena 


up 


comes, | 


time 


“I’ve told you,” said Angie coldly, 
“exactly how I feel about Mr. Farley. 
So you may leave him out of any good 
wishes you may ever come to feel for 
me. Good-by. [ hope you'll get 
through all right, Geraldine, and that 
the baby——”’ 

“The baby?” Geraldine stared; then 
began to laugh. Angie watched her for 
a second and then she understood, 
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“You vile woman!” she cried, and, 
turning, left the room and the house, 
while Geraldine’s laughter still rang. 

On the train she met him, the man 
whom she never wished to see again, the 
man whom she had saved at so stu- 
pendous a price. He was sitting alone 
as on that spring day, only a few short 
months past, when she had stunned him 
with the news of Geraldine’s marriage. 
She began to tremble at the sight of 
him. She despised him—and suddenly 
she found that she was pitying him. 
She did not wish to see him, to speak 
to him, and yet she wanted to give him 
a message from out some fresh spring 
of wisdom within her own heart. 

As if he felt her thoughts, he turned 
in his place and saw her. He grew very 
pale, and his wonderful, reddish-brown 
eyes stood out startlingly beneath his 
brows. For just one instant he hesi- 
tated and then, like a soldier, he squared 
his shoulders and marched toward her. 
People looked at him and whispered 
and, turning, watched. 

“May I sit beside you for a minute?” 
he asked. “I shouldn’t have done this 
publicly, if you would only have seen 
me when I begged it at your uncle’s. 
But—may I?” 

“Yes. But please be brief.” 

“T don’t know why you did what you 
did,” he told her. “It was wonderful, 
superb—I don’t know what to call it. 
It was like the saints in Paradise leav- 
ing their place to walk as beggars, to 
work as servants. 

“There is no need of heroics,” she 
said coldly, but her pulses beat un- 
evenly. 

“T don’t know why you did it. It 
was not for me—of course I know that. 
It was for your own people, and for 
another woman, and for honor and 
goodness; not for me, not for me. I 
know you see me as the very dirt in the 
roadway—and you should : 

“That is nonsense, of course.” 

“But—I have something to tell you. 


It was more——” 
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Never, so long as I live, shall I forget 
what you did for me, never shall I for- 
get you, or forget to worship you, you 
wonderful, brave, pure creature. Every 
day I shall think of you. I shall think 
of no other woman but you. For your 
sake, I shall fight back to honor and 
decency again, and I shall make the 
fight there, where my fall was—regain 
the lost ground there, there where it is 
hardest ‘ 

“That’s good! Oh, that’s good!” she 
interrupted, thrilling, despite herself, at 
the grim promise of his voice. 

“Mr. Wright is with me in it. He is 
keeping me on—not that you care ie 

“I do,” she found herself saying. “I 
care for any man’s determination to 
retrieve his failures.” 

“I know that you do. I know that I 
am nothing more than any other poor 
derelict to you. But—I am, too. I am 
the one you have saved, for your own 
strange, good reasons—not for himself 
at all. 
me to let me go like something you 
never helped. Somehow 


And—somehow you can’t save 
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“Go away!” she whispered, shaking : 
with suppressed sobs at the insistence 
of his voice. “I can’t bear it!” 

She did not know what it was she 
could not bear, what impending of great 
experience, great emotion. But his 
mind clarified as hers grew mazed, 
Something boyish, hopeful, confident 
that the past weeks had taken from him 
flashed back into his face. 

“T’ll go,” he whispered. “T’'ll go— 
best and dearest. Since you tell me to. 

3ut—I shall come back again, fit—al- 
most fit for you to speak to—and then 
you won’t send me away, will you? 
Promise me that you won't.” 

“T—J—] ” she faltered. The 
tears began to flow from her eyes. 
“Don’t make me promise anything!” 
she begged. “Don’t make me!” 

And at that unconscious confession 
of his power over her, his heart swelled 
in solemn joy and thankfulness and 
humility. He left her, as she asked. 
But his eyes wore the steadfast look 
of one who sees the blessed end of a 
long, hard path. 


we 


OVE is a lily, love is a rose, 
Love is a star and a song; 
Love is the morning, love is day’s close, 


Love is both righteous 


Love is a 


sinner, love is 


and wrong, 


a saint, 


Love is the flesh, and divine; 
Love is a pxan, love is a plaint, 
Love is both your heart and mine, 


Love is a tyrant, love is a slave, 
Love is a throne, and a cell; 

Love is the cradle, love is the grave, 
Love is both heaven and hell. 


Love be my body, love be my breath; 
Let me through everything pass, 
Singing thy praises in birth and in death 
And with every tongue of the grass! 


D. E. WHEELER. 
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Would you know yourseli—your character, your disposition, your traits, your 
lucky days? Would you know some of the things that are likely to happen to you 


in the future? 


lf so, you will be interested in following each month Madame 


Lonquille’s articles on Astrology. The series began in the March number, with the 


LIBRA 


sign of Aquarius. 


ETWEEN September 22d and Oc- 
B tober 22d of any year, the Sun 
passes through the constellation 
or group of stars known as Libra. This 
is the seventh sign of the Zodiac, airy, 
cardinal, and balancing. The planet Ve- 
nus is its ruler. The balance or wou 
ing scale is its symbol. Libra is a very 
liberal when it comes to physical 
ty, giving more to its natives than 
rend sign of the Zodiac. Gener- 
1ese seonte are well-formed and 
but have a decided tendency 
yme stout as they grow old. Their 
features are usually their 
smooth. Their beauty lies 
their normal proportions, 
are neither too large nor 
and their eyes will be the 
rect measurement of one eye apart. 
Generally these people have an even 
disposition, being cheerful and kind! 
never seem very strenuous or 
enterprising. They go through life with 
1 calm, serene appearance. Not that 
they have fewer misfortunes or ob- 
stacles to overcome than their neighbors 
vf other but their ability to be 
amiable, well balanced, and to benefit 
by lessons in adversities, their 
lives to seem smooth, however difficult 
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and hard they may be. They look at 
questions of life from all sides, and are 
strangely psychic about comparisons. 
They strive for peace and harmony, not 
only in their own lives, but in those of 
others as well. They are often very 
1 and artistic, fond of ease and 
pleasures, but they are moderate in 
rats do. Naturally generous 
nate, they look for sympathy 
and ah from others, and are 
often disappointed. From 
{ and foresight, they 
most always be relied upon to do the 
just and right thing at the right time. 
They should never be asked for reasons 
f for that fe 
although 
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But the undeveloped Librans put their 
ability of comparison and balance to 
unhappy uses, finding fault and caviling 
over trifles. They do not hesitate at 
hurting any one’s feelings, They op- 
pose without reason any suggestions. 
This type knows nothing of order or 
system, They never take care of their 
own belongings, thus finding themselves 
without things at many inconvenient 
times. They do not hesitate, however, 
to borrow from friends or relatives, who 
may generally say “good-by” to what- 
ever they loan, as this type is as care- 
less with the belongings of others as 
with its own. It is seldom that they 
cannot find a good excuse for their own 
faulty actions, and in their own eyes 
they are justified. However bad the 
Librans may be, if they are thrown 
among those of good habits, their imi- 
tative natures are susceptible, and they 
quickly learn to do right and respond 
to good influences around them. 
DECANATES, 

To get a little nearer the individual 
characteristics, this sign, like all the 
others, is divided into three decanates 
or periods of about ten days each, and 
those born in different parts of the sign 
have the general characteristics of Li- 
bra subdued or strengthened, according 
to the decanate in which they are born. 

The first division is between Septem- 
ber 22d and the end of the month. All 
those born in this decanate are of a very 
agreeable disposition, and very com- 
fortable people to know. They never 
seem to be ruffled or unhappy, and are 
extremely easy-going and kind, seem- 
ing to radiate harmony and calmness 
wherever they go. 

Those born in the second division of 
the sign, which is from October Ist to 
the 1oth, are of a type that thinks of 
justice above everything. Their minds 
are clever. They shine in society, for 
they are very entertaining and polite, 
and their manners are wonderfully pol- 
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ished. This type is particularly faith- 
ful and trustworthy. 

The third and last division is between 
October 10th and the 22d. While these 
people have most of the general charac- 
teristics of the sign, they are found to 
be a little more materialistic, but are 
keenly interested and appreciate all 
dreams and visions that can take actual 
form. Beautiful music stirs their na- 
tures, also pictures and good literature. 


HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


The constitutions of those born in 
Libra are not overstrong, but they seem 
to enjoy better health than those of 
many other signs. The diseases, how- 
ever, to which they are most susceptible 
are kidney troubles. They sometimes 
suffer from pains in the back. This dis- 
tress may come from some disorder of 
the kidneys. Often it is found that 
Librans have troubles from impure 
blood. The people of this sign can keep 
good health and enjoy life if they will 
be careful not to overtax the system by 
work or worry. They need a great deal 
of rest and quiet. Profuse water drink- 
ing will help this type of person won- 
derfully, also mild exercise in the open 
air. By following a few simple health 
rules, the natives of this sign should 
live to a ripe old age and enjoy good 
health always. 


EMPLOY MENT. 


Librans as a rule do not like, nor can 
they do, much hard physical work. They 
succeed where tact and good judgment 
are required. Some of the cleverest 
lawyers and jurists are found to have 
their homes in Libra. They often oc- 
cupy positions of great trust, being 
recognized as good reasoners and pa- 
tient workers. They weigh cause and 
effect and draw their conclusions 
calmly, never jumping to rash, hasty 
decisions. They make wonderful mu- 
sical directors, singers, actresses, archi- 
tects, and artists. 





What the Stars Say 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND FRIENDSHIP. 

The natives of this sign should marry, 
as they crave companionship and are 
extremely unhappy alone. .They make 
good husbands and wives, their dis- 
positions conducing to harmony and 
tranquility. They strive to do their 
duty always, and are exceedingly faith- 
ful and loyal. For these people, both 
men and women, marriage seems to be* 
the most important feature of their en- 
tire lives. Often they undergo a com- 
plete change after marriage, not only 
because they are unusually susceptible 
to other people’s influences, but because, 
for the sake of agreement, they will ad- 
just their own ideas and habits to suit 
others. 

However, to insure happiness, they 
should marry those who are best suited 
to their own natures, thereby losing none 
of their own good qualities for the sake 
of conforming to others’ ideas. They 
will find those born in the sign Aquarius, 
or between January 20th and lebruary 

8th of any year, suited to their 
natures; also those born in the sign 


well 


Gemini, or between May 21st and June 
20th. But there is not much danger of 
unhappiness to the Librans should they 
mates born 


choose in either Sagittarius 


or Leo 


These natives make loyal friends, 


never saying behind one’s back anything 
of a disagreeable, jealous nature. They 
may like gossip, but it is always kindly 
in tone, showing a dispassionate view of 
life. These natives will injure none, but, 
owing to their sensitive natures, they 
will often feel injured themselves. 


CHILDREN 

For the most part children born while 
the Sun is passing through Libra cause 
their parents and teachers little worry 
or trouble. They are bright and quick 
in their studies, but not of an aggressive 
brightness. These children are never 
the first to raise their hands to answer 
a question, although they could probably 
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give the sanest, best answer to many a 
query. They are sensitive and some- 
times even timid. Praise of good work 
is necessary to these children, and it is 
surprising at times what a word of ap- 
probation will do toward bringing out 
the best that is in them. They are ex- 
tremely affectionate, and demonstrative 
as well. They need tenderness and love. 
Their associates should be very care- 
fully chosen, as Libra children are ex- 
tremely imitative and quickly acquire 
disagreeable habits. They are, however, 
just as susceptible to good influences. 
Oversensitive mentally in childhood, 
they often outgrow this tendency as 
they grow older, under intelligent care. 
They love pets and suffer a shock at 
seeing the meanest animal or reptile 
killed. Altogether, they are exceed- 
ingly refined, gentle, and beautiful, easy 
to discipline, and responsive to good 
care, often needing less than the chil- 
dren of almost any other sign. 


PREDICTIONS 

Toward the middle of life, the Li- 
brans run great risk of being drawn 
into court and being exceedingly wor- 
ried over law 


suits concerning money. 
Antagonisms with brothers and sisters, 
some of whom may be half brothers or 
The fathers of 
these natives will often not appreciate 


sisters, is very possible. 


them, or if the hour of birth happens 
to be between noon and midnight, they 
may lose their fathers at an early age, 
causing worry and hardship. Many chil 
dren are not indicated, and one of the 
few may be a source of great worry. 
The Librans’ marriage partners may 
be very quick in temper, even violent 
at times, but they will eventually gain 
money and position through them. To- 
ward middle life, the natives ought to 
be very successful and gain steadily by 
the aid of friends and relatives, until 
the highest point is reached in their 
careers, when they will find they have 
used a relative, or good friend, as a 
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stepping-stone, only to find that they 
have crushed him and done him grievous 
wrong, probably all unconsciously. 
Enemies they will have, mostly among 
people of high standing and intelligence. 
There is great danger of an active en- 
emy in church circles—a clergyman, or 
one high in the church. An old tradi- 
tion has it that all those people born 
under the sign Libra are more or less 
the cause of their own cares and trou- 
bles, and oftentimes of their own deaths. 
NOTED PEOPLE. 

Among well-known Libra natives, a 
good example was President Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, who, on account of his 
even temper and well-balanced disposi- 
tion, made many loyal friends in his day. 
Alexander the Great was a Libran. 
Lord Roberts, William Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and President 
Kruger were all born with the Sun in 
Libra. And among the noted women 
of this sign can be named Sara Bern- 
hardt, Annie Besant, and Mrs. Langtry 
—all with minds well principled and 
tempers even as the balance. 

To begin any work, make any change, 
or undertake an important journey, 
these people of Libra should choose 
Friday as their most fortunate day of 
the week. Their color is a deep indigo 
blue. They should always choose sap- 
phires as their precious stone. The 
marshmallow, dog daisy, and foxglove 
are their flowers. They respond to the 
musical tone La. 


Answers to Correspondents. 

J. B. S., Born September 29, 1883, between 
3.50 p. m. and 4.30 p. m. at Salt Lake City, 
Utah.—The last degrees of Aquarius rising 
at the time of birth gives greater balance 
and a higher intellect than the other decanates 
of this sign. Your fate is influenced by mar- 
riage and love affairs. Venus, Uranus, and 
the seventh house are important points to 
study on your chart. Beauty in any form ap- 
peals to you, and you are keenly susceptible 
to its influence. Inharmonious surroundings 
make you suffer acutely. Fresh air and con- 
genial companionship are essential to your 
health. You ought to possess a special gift 


_or yourself. 
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of intuition in judgment. In olden times, 
those born with the Sun on this cusp were 
supposed to have a wonderful power of 
discerning crime. You ought to have friends 
in high positions in the world who are will- 
ing to help you to a carcer that will bring 
you before the public. But sudden changes 
may be predicted. A very complicated house 
of marriage, law, and partnerships augurs a 
somewhat checkered career and opportunities 
lost through eccentricities of your partner 
Mercury afflicted in the house 
of death indicates the loss of some one dear 
to you of mercurial type and trouble through 
wills and monetary affairs of your partner. 
The Moon in conjunction with Uranus in 
the house of marriage has much effect on 
your married life, and indicates divorce. 
You are extremely fond of company and 
pleasures. The Moon in her secondary mo- 
tion is this year passing through your house 
of friends, hopes, and wishes, and is afflicted 
by Uranus from the seventh houSe, which 
may bring a little discord. But the good rays 
of Mercury help your mind very much. In 
your thirty-seventh year, the Moon and Sun 
are in sextile, which is very good and favors 
friendship, credit, and popularity. 

G. F. L., Born September 30, 1880, 10.30 
a. m., Austin, Texas——You were born with 
the first decanate of Sagittarius rising, which 
fills your life with extremes of fortune or 
misfortune, but I think you will find that 
good luck is always right on the heels of bad 
luck, because Jupiter, the great benefic, fol- 
lows closely after the unfortunate Saturn 
on your chart. Thus you may always expect 
a burst of happiness after a depressed period. 
And right here I might say that the end of 
your life points to very favorable conditions 
surrounding you. I do not think you will die 
in 1950, as you suggested; in fact, I find, in 
looking ahead, that year to be very quict and 
uneventful for you. The Moon well aspected 
in the ninth house gives you wonderful 
mentality and success through ability and per- 
ception. The conjunction of Mercury and 
Mars makes you very sharp witted, mentally 
active, and helps you to be optimistic. Venus 
is very much afflicted from the house of love 
affairs, which will bring you distress and dis- 
appointment, loss and_ scandal, through 
friends and love affairs. The position of 
Mars also augurs slander and discredit. The 
last months of this year are fortunate for 
you. The Moon receives good rays from 
Jupiter and Mercury. 1920 will be a lively, 
strenuous time; much seems to happen then, 
some of the events being very adverse and 
others good. You might be distressed in 1920 
over a near relative. 
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If you’ve never heard of “hate at first sight,’ and want to be amused, 
you will find some very genuine entertainment in this Western story. 


HE Elk Mountain Trail winds up 
Willow Creek from the Pecos 
River until it reaches Dan Saw- 

yer’s claim. Here, where Willow 
Creek begins in a mountain spring, the 
trail ends. Tom Dunning, the forest 
ranger, after an all-day ride, grew 
cheerful as he neared this end, for it 
meant to him food, an evening with old 
Dan, whose company he valued, and 
rest. 

As his weary horse topped the last 
caught sight of the 
homesteader seated on his 
threshold, and hailed him with 
Is’ yell Oo Old Dan, 
his meager form sharply outlined by the 
level rays of the setting sun, was at the 
moment engrossed a newspaper. 
shrill “Who-o-o0-e-e-e!’ 
forced him to raise his head and wave a 
languid hand. Dunning smiled. Were 
the last trump to sound, old Dan, he 
knew, would meet the summons with 
just such enthusiasm. 


Dunning 
wizened 
cabin 


the woos f greeting. 


in 


The ranger’s 


Dunning had been stationed on the 
Pecos district for a matter of months 
now, and had observed the population— 
for the most part forest users and his 
clients—with considerable interest. He 
had discovered, among other things, 
that along the river there really isn’t 
a population, properly speaking. There 
are just people; the region seems to 
grow them that way. 

You know, in New Mexico, they say 
each steer or cow, to thrive, needs thirty 


acres of range. Along the Pecos, and 
in the mountains where its headwaters 
rise, each sovereign settler is monarch 
of many times that area of virgin for- 
est and thrives accordingly. 

Pecos people, in their hearts, pity 
rather than despise the poor city-bred, 
herded with others of his puny kind in 
towns, like cattle in a box car. No 
wonder, they argue, that such an one 
lacks the spice of individuality—all 
those pleasantly peculiar barnacles of 
manner, phrase, and idea that give its 
finest savor to personality, that distin- 
guish what is called “a character” from 
the standard—considered by Pecos peo- 
the substandard—product. No 
wonder that in the city the corners of 
a man’s unique self get worn to a usual 
smoothness, nor that on the Pecos those 
corners, achieved with careful pride, 
loom large—ofttimes, indeed, obscure 
the pattern of the general type beneath. 

Old Dan Sawyer, as Dunning had 
discovered to his joy, was full of cor- 
ners. In him, 
Santa Fe mig have 
“preéminently exemplified the  full- 
burgeoned process of individuation 
which is the glory of the community.” 
In shorter words, Dan just showed 
what the locality could do. To cant a 
little, he was different. Different from 
any one else anywhere, and often dif- 
ferent from himself. It was a 
knowledge of that fact which checked 
the startled exclamation that sprang to 
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the ranger’s lips as he drew nearer the 
cabin door and saw more clearly the 
face and form of the homesteader. 

At Dunning’s last visit, less than a 
month before, Dan had been appro- 
priately dressed in his customary over- 
alls, boots, flannel shirt, and dusty 
black felt hat. His keen, wrinkled face, 
bounded on the north by nakedness and 
on the south by an outburst of long and 
matted gray whiskers, had been evi- 
dence, at that time, of a negligence 
proper to that face’s unimportance in 
the homesteader’s universe. 

3ut now! The old man blossomed 
like a flower in a sky-blue suit of store 
clothes with pearl buttons. He wore a 
stiff shirt, a white background with 
pink stripes rampant. The “choker” 
collar encircling his lean neck glistened 
with a luster that rivaled the smiling 
surface of his cranium. A cravat, with 
colors which the spectrum lacks, put 
the struggling sunset to shame. 

“Howdy!” said old Dan. 

“H-howdy,” gasped the ranger, and 
sank upon a nearby bench. 

He had just realized the homestead- 
er’s countenance. The thicket of mat- 
ted whiskers was no more. Pale by 
contrast with the tanned leather 
cheeks, a sharp and bony chin pro- 
truded from beneath the mustache 
which no longer drooped in the melan- 
choly of unmerited inattention, but, 
combed straight out, ended in waxed 
and debonairly curling ends. 

Dunning found that he could conquer 
his emotions no longer. 

“Good Lord!” burst from him. Then 
again: “Good Lord!” 

Old Dan’s pale blue eyes grew frosty. 

“What’s the row?” he inquired. 

“None at all, Dan,” Dunning dis- 
claimed hastily. “Only—well—you 
look sort of—um—changed, somehow.” 

Dan puffed slowly for a moment on 
his short pipe, then voiced a shocking 
announcement : 

“Figurin’ on gittin’ married.” 
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The ranger’s brain jumped and 
turned round. He was aware that old 
Dan’s vocations were hunting, home- 
steading, and trapping; his real busi- 
ness was being a pessimist. The par- 
ticular phase of the idiosyncrasy was a 
species of dementia known as mi- 
sogyny. Dan believed that a woman’s 
place was anywhere but in the home, 
In his time, as he freely confessed, he 
had known the hollow vanity of many 
things, but the one room in the palace 
of worldly illusion about which he was 
more eloquently excoriating than an- 
other was that pink and paltry boudoir 
wherein dwelt Woman and her Wiles, 

Knowing this, Dunning was taken 
aback by the homesteader’s blunt state- 
ment. 

“Why—why. ” he stammered. 

“Why?” snapped old Dan. “Becuz 
I’m doggone’ fed up with livin’ by my 
lonesome, with nobuddy but them 
measley houn’s, Shad, ’Shack, and 
’Bednego, to keep me company !” 

Hearing his name, Shadrach, bony, 
long-eared, and a hunting dog, ap- 
proached with vibrant tail. He sniffed 
lovingly. A sudden look of terror 
crept into his lack-luster eye, He 
backed swiftly away some two yards 
and elevated his lean head. He 
howled dolorously. 

Old Dan observed the phenomenon 
with indifferent interest. 

“The dawgs ain’t used to this here 
parfoomery yit,” he said. “They got to 
learn to cultivate it.” 

“About your marriage,” interrupted 
the one-track ranger. “I haven't got 
the idea. I always _ thought 
Honest now, Dan, you’ve been a first- 
line woman hater. You're not desert- 
ing?” 

The homesteader scowled. 

“T ain’t changed my prinserpills,” he 
stated. “I just said I was goin’ to git 
married. If a feller kin hate a whole 
passel of women he ain’t never seen, 
he’d ought to hate one on ’em more in- 





“Ma‘am,” he said huskily and with a bow, “might your 


given name be Gladys Templeton? And was you expectin’ 


somebuddy?” 
tense and satisfactory when she’s 
clatterin’ round inbefront of his eyes 
regular,” 


He thrust the newspaper he had been 
reading toward Dunning. 

“Take a glimpse at that there mat- 
termonial grab bag. See if you kin pick 
the same entry as me.” 

Dunning looked over the four sheets 
of the official organ of the “Home 


Sweet Home Society.” There were 
many half-tone photos of women, of all 


ages and of various degress of femi- 


nine appeal. Beneath each yearning 
face was a short statement of facts per- 
tinent to the subject’s object, matri- 
mony. 

“Man that is born of woman,” Dan’s 
voice interpolated, “is of few days and 
full of hard luck. An’ the most of his 
troubles arises from them sarpints in 
human form divine—leastways I 
reckon they be if you kin take their 
word for half what they done wrote 
about theirselfs.” . 

Dunning was examining the faces 
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distributed so lavishly on the sheet he 
held before him. A plump matron, 
with a soothing smile and eyes set close 
together, engaged his attention. 
“Widow lady,” he read, “with 
$13,000 in cash, would like to corre- 
spond with sincere, loving gentleman 
having not less than $20,000. 


; Is affec- 
tionate and means business.” 

The ranger recalled rumors of a store 
of hidden wealth Dan was_ locally 
credited with possessing, fruits of 
aforetime activity on the cattle ranges. 

“Tf you had the stake, Dan,” he 
hazarded, “this one looks like a good 
bet.” 

“Shucks!” scoffed the homesteader. 
“T ain’t no grave robber. Guess again.” 

A slight, schoolgirlish figure, posed 
with coquetry, illustrated the legend: 

“Young singer, 16, fair hair, blue 
eyes, weight 122, would like to meet 
gentleman with enough money to help 
her in continuing her studies. Must be 
of amiable disposition and not inclined 
to jealousy.” 

“Perhaps 
began. 


that one——” Dunning 

Dan’s blue eyes clouded with irrita- 
tion, 

“Nor I ain’t no snatcher, 
neither,” he barked. “Gimme the 
paper!” He took the sheet and turned 
the leaves in search of the face that had 
captivated him. “I come this 
magazine by accident,” he said. “A 
feller ridin’ the chuck line left it yere 
a while back. I got to lookin’ over them 
beuchus vissages and a-thinkin’ how 
deceitful appearances is. They ain't 
one of them gals but what’s fair to look 
upon—fair to middlin,’ anyways—and 
thinks I: ‘If I kin find one beuchus 
enough—immagin’ what a turr’ble gulf 
of holler mockery, as the feller says, 
would lie hid underneath. Such a 
creacher I could hate—an’ hate good.’ 
An’ I happened to find jest one in the 
paper which come up to spessifications 
—an’ thar she is!” 
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onto 
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The face Dunning gazed at was in- 
deed “beuchus.” Even allowing for 
photographic camouflage, the features 
were hard to beat. And the eyes, large, 
appealing, gazed out at one with a child- 
like innocence that, to the ordinary 
mortal’s peace of mind, would be, to 
quote the psalmist, more terrible than 
an army with banners. 

The typed inventory beneath was 
equally attractive: 

“Young woman of 28, dark eyes and 
hair, height five feet five, weight 130, 
wishes a home. Money only incidental. 
A wealth of affection to bestow on the 
right man. Must have photograph and 
full description of any one writing.” 

“Humph!” muttered Dunning. 

“What d’you mean—humph?”’ Dan 
snapped. “Ain’t that one purty enough 
to hate endurin’ a feller’s nacheral life- 
time?” 

“No doubt of it,” said ,the ranger, 
“but I was thinking that she’s either 
what her face romantic 
young woman disappointed in love—in 
which case she’d find somebody to turn 
to, in all likelihood, without the help 
of Home Sweet Home; or she’s one of 
these deceitful creatures you’ve been 
describing, in she’d 


fail to use 


indicates—a 


which case write 


for car fare and it—as car 
fare.” 

Dan laughed harshly, w 
tion of great scorn. 

“You're way Ranger,” he 
said. “As a fact, I bin 
writin’ that gal for the last three weeks 
or such a matter. 


ith an intona- 
off, Mr 


matter oO 


\n’ I fixed up the 
marryin’ and 
offered to send her fare—but she 
wouldn’t take it. She said she’d come 
out on her own money, an’ she’s due 
at Glorieta to-morrow by the noon 
train, a-wearin’ a white flower for iden- 
tification purposes. And one Dan’l L. 
Sawyer is goin’ to be thar with the mule 
team to meet her, also wearin’ a white 
flower.” 


arrangements for her 


car 


Dunning reflected a moment. 
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“But, Dan,” he said, “are you sure 
this girl’s going to be satisfied when she 
sees you? You may be willing to take 
her ‘sight unseen,’ but will she do the 
same ?” 

“IT done sent her a photygraft,” said 
Dan conclusively. 

For the first time, he began to look 
embarrassed as Dunning gazed at him. 

“T got a pitshur in Santa Fe,” he con- 
fessed, “one of them movie fellers by 
the name of Francis X. Busby. Right 
smart of a lookin’ feller he was. And 
since then I been sort of sprucin’ up, as 
you might say, so’s not to diss-pint the 
gal. P’r’aps you took notice of it.” 

“T did,” admitted Dunning. 

“T been makin’ out purty good,” went 
on Dan, “all but the shoes.” He 
glanced at a pair of shiny patent leath- 
ers on the step beside him, then ruefully 
at his sock-clad feet. “I been wearin’ 
the hull outfit for an hour or so ev’ry 
evenin’, so’s me and the houn’s would 
git used to ’em. But them danged 
things’—he picked up the offensive 
articles and regarded them malevolently 
—‘I can’t scrooge my feet into ’em for 
more than a minit at a time nohow.” 

He sighed and arose from the steps. 

“Best unsaddle your hoss,” he said, 
“and give him a_feed. I'll be gittin’ 
chuck. You'll stay overnight, I 
reckon ?” 

“If it’s no trouble,” agreed Dunning. 
“T came over to see you about that tim- 
ber for the barn you wanted to build.” 

Dan waved his hand. 

“T ain’t got no time for that now,” 
he said. “My head’s too full of other 
and more importan’ matters.” 


, 


II. 


Dan’s sleep that night was troubled. 
More than once Dunning was awakened 
by stifled groans, muttered impreca- 
tions, thrashings to and fro. 

“The old man’s taking it hard,” he 
thought to himself 
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Then, in the still night watches, he 
found himself wondering just how 
genuine the homesteader’s boasted cyni- 
cism was. He recalled that, for all 
Dan’s rantings against the god of things 
as they are, he had never been known 
to harm a living thing—except var- 
mints, of course. There were few 
along the river who could not recall 
more than one instance of the old man’s 
insistent, often quixotic generosity. 

The ranger began to suspect that 
Dan’s acid viewpoint was a sham, a 
cherished pose. The old man was un- 
doubtedly lonely. Perhaps, with his 
wispy, bent-over frame, his unpre- 
possessing countenance, his _ innate 
shyness, he had never won the love of 
women. Perhaps for this reason he 
had taken refuge in bitter speech, 
daubed with colors grotesque and 
venomous a false face for the kindly 
countenance of his simple world. 

This impression was heightened next 
morning when Dan, breakfast over, set 
about arraying himself for the meeting 
at noon. The old man was flurried and 
anxious. He kept asking Dunning’s ad- 
vice about one point after another. 

Dunning was thinking about the pic- 
ture old Dan had sent his future wife. 
He saw in his mind’s eye the contrast 
between that and the reality—as it 
would appear to the girl, if she should 
come—and he wondered. In an ob- 
vious sense, old Dan was ridiculous; in 
another sense, he was pathetic. The 
whole thing was horribly pathetic. 

On impulse Dunning spoke: 

“Dan, I’m going down Glorieta way 
this morning. If there’s anything I can 
do—if it’ll be any use to you for me to 
be along i 





Dan swung round from the cracked 
mirror into which he had been gloom- 
ing, and the relief in his eyes was huge. 

‘“Why—why that’s right clever of 
you, Dunning. Y’know I ain’t messed 
up much with wimmin of late years. I 
dunno but what t’would be a reel help 
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if you could be aroun’ when she 
comes.” 
The old man’s faith in the forth- 


coming appearance of this so far un- 
seen girl was absolute. Dunning felt 
his eyes smart suddenly. 

Later, on the way to Glorieta, old 
Dan grew silent and abstracted, save 
for an occasional automatic objurgation 
at the mules, Just once, as they neared 
the railroad, did he raise his voice. 

“T ain’t tol’ you her name,” he said. 
“It’s Gladys Templeton. Purty name, 
ain’t it? An’ she comes from Chicago.” 

The train drew in on time. Old Dan 
and Dunning stood by the office win- 
dow, midway of the platform. In the 
homesteader’s buttonhole gleamed a 
spray of white syringa, discovered on 
the way down. As the coaches rumbled 
to a stop, the pair were cognizant of a 
distinctly pretty young woman in a 
dark-blue suit who stepped from the 
car before them. Her face was not 
identically the face of the photograph, 
but she wore a white flower pinned to 
the jacket of her suit, and she looked 
this way and that as if seeking some 
one. 

“That must be the one,” said Dun- 
ning tensely, and pushed Dan forward. 

The old man seemed dazed. But in 
a long life he had never flinched when 
came. He didn’t flinch 
He inhaled deeply and advanced, 
his hat removed and in his hand. 

“Ma’am,” he said huskily and with a 
bow, “might your name be 
Gladys Templeton? And was you ex- 
pectin’ somebuddy ?” 

The girl stared, and a slight smile 
twitched at the ends of her lips. 

“I was expecting some one,” she 
said, “but my name isn’t Gladys Tem- 
pleton. It’s Mary Ryan. And I was 
expecting my brother, the superinten- 
dent of the Willow Creek Mines. 
There he is now,’ she added as a 
stocky youth in corduroys turned the 
corner of the station office. She has- 
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tened toward him. Old Dan stood 
stock-still, mopping his forehead. 

Then, as he waited uncertain, his 
mind rocking, a small, clear 
reached his ears: 

“Please, mister, are you Francis X, 
Busby ?” 

Dunning, who had attained a position 
by Dan’s side, turned almost as quickly 
as the startled homesteader. Both 
gazed blankly at the figure that con- 
fronted them. 

It was a thin child of not more than 
fourteen, with dresses just touching her 
knees. In one hand she held a bulging 
canvas bag nearly as big as herself. 
Her face was freckled, her nose tip- 
tilted, her hair, of a particularly fiery 
shade of red, was drawn tightly back 
from her forehead and woven behind 
into twin pigtails. In her hat—an un- 
believable creation—nestled a_ white 
chrysanthemum of mammoth structure. 

“T saw you with your white flower,” 
she said to Dan, “and so I thought 
maybe you were this Francis X. Busby, 
I had a date with him here.” 

An inarticlate sound escaped old 
Dan. He gripped Dunning’s arm as 
one who is about to drown snatches at 


voice 


himself 
nonplused, yet found a chance to exam- 
ine the young person before him in the 
second vouchsafed before reply became 
imminent. 


a life preserver. The ranger, 


The homely child’s lips, white from 
fatigue, were drawn in a thin, straight 
line. But her eyes, clear and direct, 
had something that even the languish- 
ingly perfect eyes of the entry old Dan 
had picked had lacked. In_ their 
depths shone the fire of resolution; 
they revealed unmistakably the pres- 
ence of that quality which, in Dun- 
ning’s mind, was the finest attribute 
woman could possess—clean 


man or 
grit. 
The ranger smiled at Gladys Temple- 
ton, because he really couldn’t help do- 
ing so. The child’s lips relaxed a trifle. 
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Dunning poked old Dan in the ribs and 
muttered : 

“Your move, hombre!” 

Dan’s lips parted, but no sound came. 
He stared helplessly at the quaint figure 
as if hypnotized. 

Dunning glanced quickly at him, then 
himself addressed the young girl. 

“Our friend,” he said, “appears for 
some reason to be temporarily dumb. 
I can assure you that he is 
not Francis X. Busby. I 
have reason to _ believe, 
however, that, for purposes 
of his own, he assumed the 
engaging personality of that 
gentleman. I know also 
that he fully expected to 
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Dunning, his 
automatic al- 
ready drawn, 
shot twice 
from the hip, 


“Cprrece Pere ——. without con- 


=<. ° scious aim. 


meet here at this time a beautiful, a 
dark-haired and dark-eyed lady who ad- 
vertised in Home Sweet Home for an 
affectionate husband. He is taking the 


part of the husband to be. The name 
of the lady with whom he corresponded 
was Gladys Templeton.” 

He paused. The child suddenly put 
down the large bag 
and seated herself 
upon it. She raised 
solemn eyes to 
Dunning’s. 
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“T’m her,” she said. 

Old Dan’s second contribution to the 
conversation came in a second inarticu- 
late exclamation. The child shifted 
her gaze to the homesteader. A glint 
came from her eyes. 

“What’s your real, honest-to-good- 
ness name?” she demanded. 

“Dan’l L. Sawyer,” was the hoarse 
response. 

“Well, mine’s Maggie Mason,” said 
the girl matter-of-factly, ‘‘and the 
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sooner we get this business settled up, 
the better. You sent me a phony 
photograph and gave me a wrong name, 


and I did the same. We was both 
ashamed of our faces and titles, I 
guess. So far, we’re square. I don’t 


know why you did it, but the reason I 
did it was—well, pop and ma have been 
dead this long time. I got sick and 
tired of workin’ in Chicago to make 
enough to work a little longer on, so 
I made up my mind to get out. I put 
that ad in Home Sweet Home just as 
a long chance. I didn’t really expect 
anything from it. Then I got your let- 
ters. They sounded kind. And I 
thought maybe I’d found somebody else 
that was lonesome, that would like 
company. I thought——” A _ film 
misted the child’s eyes. A_ tear 
plowed its way down over one dusty 
cheek. “Maybe I was a fool—but I 
thought your letters sounded like you 
were lonesome, too. And I can cook, 
and make beds, and—and——’”’ 

Dunning felt his throat suddenly 
contract. He heard a strange choking 
sound beside him. Then old Dan came 
into action. 

He grabbed the bulky canvas bag in 
one hand and the child’s thin arm with 
the other. 

‘“Let’s get out of here—Maggie,” he 
blurted. “Let’s go on up to the cabin, 
where we kin talk this here business of 
ourn over at our leeshur!” 


Il. 


Dunning rode along beside the mule- 
drawn buckboard, on old Dan’s urgent 
invitation—“for a chaperon, like,’’ the 
homesteader had _— suggested. The 
ranger glanced from time to time at 
Dan, who was hunched over in his seat, 
eilent, abstracted. 


The amazing child 
with dauntless eyes sat by him, body 
stiffly erect, hands folded in her lap, 
small feet firmly planted on that grand- 
father of all bags which, presumably, 
held the sum of her possessions. 
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Dunning was trying to analyze the 
situation and classify its possibilities, 
With the sympathy of imagination, he 
could feel the disappointment that old 
Dan felt. The homesteader’s thoughts 
—no matter how fatuously, how im 
practically—had been set on a dark- 
haired, dark-eyed beauty whom he 
could hate at close range, forever, to 
his heart’s entire content. This blissful 
dream, at the advent of Maggie 
Mason, had been shattered Wholly. 

Yet had the adventurous youngster 
with the flaming pigtails no dreams 
also? Her dream, if she had had one, 
could not have been a dream of hate 
luxuriant and prolonged; it must have 
been a dream of kindliness, of home— 
with Francis X. Busby, an ideal 
stamped in luring outlines on sensitized 
paper and developed with many words 
in letters that received the ennobling 
guarantee of his signature. 

The child had come half across a 
continent, Dunning reflected, to test this 
dream. Old Dan, the ranger knew, had 
fathomed the plight of this young, good 
gambler. If 


one 


some common ground 
could be gained, if mutual understand- 
ing could be arrived at, these two odd 
humans might in time—— 

The roving Abednego, nose to the 
ground, cut short the ranger’s medita- 
tions by a short, eager howl of dis- 
covery. Shadrach and Meshach, loping 
to his support, took up the chorus. All 
three hounds disappeared in the brush 
that lined the river road. 

Old Dan, alert on the instant, drove 
the mule team to one side of the high- 
way, halted them, and reached beneath 
the seat for his rifle. 

“Tt’s a cat, I'll gam’le! 
“Come on, 


” 


he cried. 
let’s git after 
him!” He turned excitedly to the girl. 
“These here mules ain’t noways in- 
clined to cut up. They’d stand quiet a 
month if you'd let ’em. Kin you make 
out to wait here with ’em till we git 
back?” 


Dunning, 
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“Sure,” said Maggie promptly. 

With no more words, old Dan 
climbed down from the buckboard and 
set off after the hounds. Dunning dis- 
mounted, dropped his bridle reins to the 
ground, and followed after. 

The hillside rose steeply from the 
cafion. For a time the brush was 
thick, and bowlders, protruding from 
the soil, made going difficult. But there 
was no trouble in following the course 
of the hounds, whose voices, now 
singly, now in discordant chorus, 
guided them. 

As they ran past a spongy bit of 
earth, old Dan knelt and examined a 
footprint narrowly. 

“It’s a cat, shore enough,” he said as 
he rose, “‘an’ a God-a’mighty big one, 
too! Let’s go!” 

The sounds ahead suddenly changed 
in character. The hounds were baying, 
long-drawn, mournful howls. 

“Treed, by heck!” panted Dan, and 
the hunters redoubled their efforts. 

But he was not quite accurate in his 
diagnosis of the situation. When the 
two men came up with the dogs at last, 
they were standing in a semicircle be- 
fore a small cave in the rim rock near 
the crest of the ridge. From the 
shadows of the cave could be seen two 
steady, blazing eyes. 

“Go git ’em, ’Shack, Shad, ’Bednego! 
Go git ’em!” 

The animals, thus exhorted, glanced 
at their master briefly and reproach- 
fully, then returned to the infinitely 
more congenial task of baying. 

Dan swore wrathfully. 

“Wisht I had a couple of Airedales 
along,” he growled. 

“Have to shoot the cat, I guess,” sug- 
gested Dunning. 

“T reckon,” agreed Dan, and took a 
careful step toward the cave mouth. 
The next instant something that resem- 
bled a yellow comet launched into the 
air, straight for the old man’s head. 

Dunning, his automatic already 


drawn, shot twice from the hip, without 
conscious aim, Dan’s thirty-thirty rifle 
cracked. The bobcat struck his shoul- 
der, knocking him to his back, and 
hurtled over to the ground, stone dead. 
Then the hounds, with sharp, triumph- 
ant cries, dashed in to the attack. 

Old Dan rose stiffly and rubbed his 
shoulder. 

“Good thing we got in them shots 
when we did,” he remarked. He drove 
off the dogs and examined the carcass. 
“All three bullets into him,” he an- 
nounced. Then he straightened sud- 
denly. “Hit’s a feemale critter, Dun- 
ning! JI thought ’twas funny—her 
jumpin’ out that-away. Let’s take a 
look in that there cave!” 

At the farthest wall, hunched in the 
darkest corner and spitting viciously, 
they found a small fluffy ball of fight 
and fury. Dan threw his coat over it— 
that ornate sky-blue coat—and tied the 
sleeves about the wriggling captive. As 
he emerged from the cave, he chuckled 
at a sudden thought. 

“A weddin’ present for Maggie!” he 
said. 

Dunning surmised then that events 
were shaping themselves toward a not- 
too-disastrous solution of the problem 
that was Dan’s and Maggie’s jointly. 

At the wagon, they showed the girl 
the body of the slain cat. Then Dan 
loosened the folds of his coat and dis- 
played the baby bobcat. 

“T reckon I’ll have to gin him to you 
to raise, Maggie,” he said soberly. “I’m 
a-gittin’ too old to fool round gentlin’ 
him into a pet!” 

The words, and something in the 
look that accompanied them, caused the 
girl to glance quickly at the home- 
steader, with wide eyes and a flush of 
pleasure. At the kindly smile that 


thereupon creased the old man’s face, 
for the first time the child broke down 
and wept, hiding her face -in her hands. 

“T don’t want you to be sorry for 
“T don’t aim to be 


me,’ she sobbed. 
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no charity patient. I—I bought a 
round-trip ticket, so’s I could get back 
if things wasn’t all right—and I don’t 
aim to stay unless you really want 
me 

Dan, winking rapidly, leaned over 
and patted the shaking shoulders. 

“Sho, Maggie!” he soothed. ‘Don’t 
you take on! Me and you'll git along 
together fine, I wouldn’t wonder. I 
reck’n we was both lookin’ for—well, 
comp’ny. It gits right lonesome here 
in the mountains every so often. If 
you kin make out to stan’ me round like 
a—a stepfather, I reckon I’ll jest have 
to git out and adopt you! An’ this here 
wompus cat”—he tapped the little crea- 
ture lightly on the head—‘’stead of a 
weddin’ gift, we kin make a ‘doption 
present. What do that 
there scheme?” 

Maggie’s freckled countenance shone 
through its veil of tears. 

“Tl call him Wompus, | 


pop!” 
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IV. 
An assignment at Santa Fe head- 
quarters kept Dunning in town most of 
the winter. It was April before he re- 
turned to his Pecos district, May before 
he took again the winding that 
runs up Willow Creek to Dan 
Sawyer claim. 


trail 
the 


It was late afternoon, for the ranger 
had stopped some hours at the Willow 
Creek Mines, at the mouth of the little 
stream, working out a new cord-wood 
sale for Ryan, the mine boss. At his 
departure, the superintendent had 
spoken a few words to him privately— 
with a trace of apology in his tone, 

“Don’t want to scare you, Dunning,” 
he said, grinning, “but there’s a Mexi- 
can we had to fire the other day, a 
plumb bad hombre, and I’ve heard he’s 
hanging round in the woods above. 
Probably there’s no danger, but I just 
thought I’d let you know, so you can 
keep your eyes peeled and your gun 
loose when you're riding aiter dark.” 
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Dunning smiled and thanked the 
superintendent—and promptly forgot 
the incident. If his memory had been 
a little longer, he might have observed, 


a mile below Dan’s cabin, an evil- 
looking, coffee-colored youth who 
shrank into the bushes at his approach. 

But aside from that carelessness, 


Dunning was preoccupied. He had 
worked out a new fire plan for the 
coming summer, one salient item of 
which was the establishment of a sec- 
ondary lookout station on the main ridge 
beyond Dan’s place. Also—though 
it was incidental to the business that 
had brought him here to-day—the 
ranger found that he was intensely 
curious to know the result of the 
homesteader’s experiment in altruism— 
or self-indulgence, as one looked at it. 

A clear young voice, singing, came to 
his ears while he was yet a hundred 
yards or so from the claim. When the 
cabin came into view, he saw that the 
singer was Maggie. She was washing 
clothes in a wooden tub set on a stump 
a few yards from the doorway. 

On his threshold, peacefully smoking 
i old Dan. The 
clad, as had been his 
comfortable custom before the episode 
of the Home Sweet Home 
overalls, flannel shirt, 
boots. 


a corncob pipe, sat 


homesteader wa 


venture, in 
and soft leather 
But there was a noticeable dif- 
ference now. [ormerly, Dan had been 
by many deemed indigenous to the soil; 
certain local wits had never tired of re 
fering skeptics to the homesteader’s ap 
the assertion. 
Now the blue denim overalls were spot- 


proot ot 


pearance 
pearance | 


less, the boots shone, the flannel shirt 
showed the effects of recent immersion. 
The once matted whiskers, grown long 
again, were yet combed and trimmed. 
The large mustache drooped, it is true, 
but with an air of rehabilitated dignity. 
And about the 
a comforting 
tent. 


The three 


ld man’s eyes there was’ 
expression of inner con- 
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in negligent abandon about the yard, in 
spots where the sun seemed warmest. 
At the click of horse’s hoofs on the 
stony trail, the trio lifted anxious heads. 
‘Shack howled tentatively. Then, rec- 
ognizing a friend, the hunters decided 
it would be unnecessary to rise. They 
sank back recumbent, and sighed 
deeply with relief. 

Old Dan waved his pipe in greeting. 
Maggie straightened and dabbed at her 
back hair—now “up’—with ~~ wet 
fingers. 

Dunning was intuitively aware that 
a change vastly for the better had come 
to the house of Sawyer. And as he 
drew closer, he was amazed at the im- 
provement in the girl. Her thin arms 
and legs had filled out and were round 
and shapely. The contours of her face 


were smoother. The bloom of health ° 


was in her cheeks. Her eyes were 
softer than the ranger remembered 
them, though their candid, direct regard 
was the same. 

Dunning dismounted and shook the 
hand which she had just finished wip- 
ing on her apron. 

“The Pecos agrees with you, Mag- 
gie,’ he said. He turned to Dan. 
“Hlow’s the hate coming on, old-timer ?” 

Dan grinned, and looked at the girl, 
his protégée. His blue eyes sparkled 
with a light Dunning had never before 
seen there, a light of deep affection. 

“Why,” he drawled, “you rec’lect I 
said I couldn’t hate no feemale right 
good less’n she was beuchus—an’ as 
you kin obserf Maggie’s far from pos- 
sessin’ the condition preeceedent, as the 
feller says. I don’t reckon I could git 
to hate Maggie—much!” 

Dunning’s lips parted for a reply. 
Then suddenly his face froze into a 
ludicrous expression of astonishment. 
For a low, purring growl came from in- 
side the cabin. The ranger’s eyes, 
plumbing the dim interior, rested on an 
enormous bobcat, crouched and glaring 
at him. 


10 


Maggie glanced toward the sound 
and said calmly : 

“Don’t be scared. It’s only Wom- 
pus.” She stepped to the doorway. 
“Go to bed, Wompus!” she com- 
manded. 

The cat silently ‘urned and padded 
to a ladder laid against the wall. Up 
this he climbed quickly and stepped on 
to a platform of loose boards across the 
rafters—old Dan’s storehouse. 

Dunning drew a deep breath. 

“Isn’t it rather dangerous—having 
that animal around?” 

Maggie laughed. 

“He’s tame as a kitten! We brought 
him up by hand, pop and I. ’Twas 
hard at first. For weeks we had only 
scratches to show for our trouble. But 
now—why, I’d as soon expect one of 
the hounds to go for me as Wompus!” 

Dan’s voice broke in. 

“Maggie shore tamed him,” he said. 
“©’ course he hunts nights. It’s nach- 
ral with him. An’ he sleeps mostly 
endurin’ the day. But sometimes of an 
evenin’ he'll come down from the loft 
and lay by the fire and visit. Maggie’ll 
tease him mebbe—an’ he'll purtend to 
growl an’ slap at her. He’s shore cute, 
that cat!” 

Dunning still seemed to suspect that 
cuteness. 

“Don’t the hounds ever fight with the 
cat?” 

Dan looked reminiscent. 

“They tried to once-—all together. 
Then arterwards they decided agin’ the 
pastime. Them houn’s is right quick to 
learn, when it’s a question of their 
health.” 

Later—for on the Pecos no person of 
delicacy will come at once to the busi- 
ness of a visit—Dunning broached his 
plans for a lookout station above the 
claim. 

“And when it’s done, and the tower 
up,” he finished. “I’d like to put you 
on for the summer as fire guard, Dan.” 

The homesteader looked dubious. 
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“T dunno. I bin sort of figurin’ on 
gittin’ a bunch of cattle together. 
Y’know I got a stake saved up fer a 
rainy day, and now I’ve got a fam’ly” 
—he glanced whimsically at Maggie— 
“T thought I better get out an’ pervide 
for our old ages ’fore it gits too late. 
So I decided to leave some on that 
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“Pop! Pop! Don’t you move! He’ll kill you!” 
Her tortured voice, even more clearly than her 
words, held the strident note of terror. 


money I got work—even if I have to 
jine han’s with it for the time bein’ !” 

Maggie smiled as if the thought 
pleased her. 

“Pop ain’t so old as he thinks,” she 
said. “I believe it would be fine for 
him to have something to worry about 
—besides the weather and the way the 
world’s being run. We could have 


some cattle on the mountain here—un- 
der forest-service permit—as well as 
not 


” 
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Dan looked gloomy, though one 
could see he enjoyed the situation. 

“We might go broke,” he grumbled. 
“T was lookin’ at some of them Bar-T 
cattle the other day, an’ it’s a fact you 
could see to read the word o’ God 
through ’em—they was so thin!” 

Maggie flushed with excitement. 

“You just got to get those cattle, 
pop,” she said determinedly. “You've 
promised me that. But, Mr. Dunning, 
what’s the matter with me being look- 
out for you! I'll have plenty of time 
and to spare when pop gets riding the 
range.” 

Dunning pondered the suggestion. 

“It might work out,” he said. “T'll 
talk it over with the supervisor.” 

“And in the meantime,” said old 
Dan, squinting at the sun, “we kin git 
about workin’ on chuck, It’s goin’ on 
time for it.” 

Dunning raised no objection—be- 
cause on the Pecos it is the height of 
ill-breeding to depart upon the instant 
when the object of one’s call has been 
accomplished. He unsaddled and fed 
his horse and washed up and ate a 
hearty meal of steak and potatoes and 
hot biscuits and coffee. 

Afterward they sat around the open 
fire and yarned. And Dan—Dunning, 
with the wisdom of experience, declin- 
ing—smoked more than one pipeful of 
his famous, even notorious, twisted 
plug. 

The hounds left, after eating, on the 
trail of a coyote they pretended to smell 
out from the doorway. Maggie tried to 
persuade Wompus to descend from his 
bed in the rafters, but without success. 
They could see two green eyes in the 
obscurity of the shadows at the far end 
of the room, but could raise no sound 
or movement from the exclusive cat. 

Finally Dunning knocked the ashes 
from his pipe and rose. 

“Guess I'll have to be getting along,” 
he said. “Got a twenty-mile ride to 
make yet!” 


He stretched out his hand to Dan, 
but stopped in the midst of the move- 
ment, tense, immobile as rock. The 
cabin door behind him had opened 
noiselessly and a_ guttural voice 
sounded : 

“Han’s up all! Queek—before I 
shoot !” 

Dunning spun around, his arms do- 
cilely straight above his head. A vil- 
lainous-looking Mexican, evil-faced and 
coffee-colored, revolver advanced, stood 
just inside the door. Ryan’s forgotten 
warning occurred to the ranger. This, 
beyond doubt, was that “bad hombre” 
of whom the mine boss had spoken. 

“You will stand by each another,” 
said the intruder, “against the wall— 
faces to the wall.” 

The three, Maggie, old Dan, and the 
ranger, did as they were bid. The ban- 
dit searched them for weapons, and 
what he found he deposited on the 
table in the center of the room and then 
stood by the table, cool, sinister, a grim- 
ace on his swarthy face. 

“You will now turn about,” was the 
next order, “and you will be permit’ to 
lower your han’s.” 

The three stood without comment, 
waiting. The Mexican seated himself 
by the table and crossed his legs with 
an insolent swing. He looked pierc- 
ingly at one after the other of his vic- 
tims. His gun was kept steadily ad- 
vanced, his elbow resting on the table. 

“There ’ave come word to me,” he 
said, “that the Sefior Dan _ possess 
mooch money. They ’ave tol’ me it is 
hid here. I could need that money—it 
is my most need to discover where it 
is hid. But I have not mooch time to 
was’e. It is my will that the sefior tell 
to me the hiding place of the money, 
or”—his voice grew hard—“or I shoot 
first the girl 4 





An oath started from old Dan’s lips, 
and he sprang impulsively forward. 
But the girl caught his arm and cried 
out bitterly, in an agony of fear: 
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“Pop! Pop! Don’t you sadve! He'll 
kill you!” 

Her tortured voice, even more clearly 
than her words, held the strident note 
of terror. The air was electric with the 
throb of it. It tore at Dunning’s 
nerves, pierced his consciousness with 
an irresistible appeal. 

And it reached nerves tenfold more 
sensitive than the ranger’s, a nature 
which, in its curious feline way, was 
infinitely more centered on the plight of 
the crying girl. 

A soft premonitory stir sounded in 
the dark loft, a frightful snarling warn- 
ing cut the air. As the startled bandit 
jerked his head toward the danger, a 
tawny form shot from the rafters like 
a leaping flame and enveloped him, 
clawing and biting and raging like an 
imp unchained. 

An unearthly yell came from the 
man; his gun crashed in quick repeti- 
tion. Then Mexican and bobcat were 
rolling over and over on the rough 
floor at death grips. 

Dunning and old Dan sprang forward 
together. The ranger snatched the 
Mexican’s gun from the floor where it 
had fallen and circled warily. Maggie 
called, again and again, to the mad- 
dened cat, but to no avail. 

As quickly as it had begun, the con- 
flict ended. The Mexican lay motion- 
less, horribly mangled, but still breath- 
ing. The cat, its claws relaxing, but 
working feebly while its eyes glazed, 
gradually grew still and rolled to its 
side in a last quivering contortion. 
Four of the Mexican’s bullets had 


pierced its body through and through. 
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Yet not one of the three remaining to 
witness this dénouement but felt that 
Wompus had in that brief moment of 
combat justified the care that had been 
taken to make him brother to the 
family. 

When the wounded bandit had been 
bound and what aid was possible under 
the circumstances had been admin- 
istered to his hurts, they paused. 

“T’ll git out the team,” said old Dan 
soberly, “and take him down to the 
mines. We can git a doctor from there, 
and the sheriff.” 

“T'll go with you,” said Dunning. 
Then he looked concerned. ‘But, Dan 
—this might, but for that cat, have 
turned out different. Have you really 
any money here?” 

Dan pondered a moment. 

“All the money I got in the world,” 
he said then, “is a matter of eighteen 
thousand dollars. Hit’s been in the 
bank at El Paso for years now. But 
recen’ly I had the account put in the 
name of a young feemale by name 
Gladys Templeton—or Margaret 
Mason; I forget rightly which. 
Money, they say, don’t do nobody no 
good, and | had it in for this gal from 
the fust time I laid eyes on her. “Twas 
a plain case of hate at first sight, as 
the feller says!” 

He turned to see if this news had 
reached or affected Maggie. But 
Maggie had not heard. She was lean- 
ing, head bent and weeping bitterly, 
over the dead body of the second friend 
she had made on the Pecos. Friends, 
as every one knows, are hard to get— 
and harder still to lose. 
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Two and Two Make Four 


By Elinor Maxwell 
Author of “The ‘l'ruth About Stella,” “All in the Day’s Work,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


LAURA E. FOSTER 


A husband becomes a hero to his butterfly wife. It 
is all strictly sub rosa, but draw your own conclusions. 


ARION MITCHELL, a verita- 
ble whirlwind of fragrance and 
color, breezed into my apart- 

ment. 

“I’m in a frantic hurry!” she bubbled 
as she threw off her sable cape, tilted 
her very smart little hat a trifle more 
to one side, and powdered her pretty, 
piquant nose, all in the space of a sec- 
ond. “I really shouldn’t have stopped 
at all! I ought to be at the Ritz this 
very moment, but, my dear, I couldn’t 
resist the temptation of dropping in on 
you for the very tiniest second and tell- 
ing you my wonderful piece of news.” 

| leaned forward, all agog with inter- 
est, although Marion’s great news was, 
I imagined, not difficult to guess. 

“You've fallen in love again!” I haz- 
arded breathlessly. 

A deep red suffused her clear, soft 
cheeks and throat. 

“You’re right, darling,” she replied, 
raising the beauty of her violet eyes to 
me. “I’m in love with the most won- 
derful man in the world!” 

I groaned. 

“Ye gods, Marion! You tell me that 
at least once a month—and it’s always 
a different man!” 

“But, Katrine, I mean it this time! 
I am really, truly, desperately in love 
for the first time in all my life! I’ve 
been utterly blind until last night! I’ve 
been a perfect jellyfish—absolutely de- 
void of sight and sense, thoroughly 
lacking any idea of value.” 


“All that, Marion?” I laughed, 
amused at her seriousness. “Dear me, 
what a perfect little fool you must be!” 

“Please say ‘must have been’, Kat- 
rine, not ‘must be’!”’ 

“Oh, my dear, I'll change the tense 
to anything you like! But for Heaven’s 
sake, why such seriousness? You'll be 
taking the veil the first thing one 
knows! Who is the paragon who has 
brought about this change? The most 
wonderful man in the world! My dear, 
I ask you! Isn’t it funny we always 
call ’em that—at first? By the way, 
does one’s husband suspect?” 

That vivid red again stained Mar- 
ion’s throat and face. 

“TJ—I think he does,” she said softly. 
“In fact I’m sure he does. You see, 
Katrine, I—I—told him!” 

“You told him!” I repeated, amazed 
beyond belief. “My dear Marion, have 
you lost your sense of the ridiculous?” 

Marion pounced upon the davenport 
where I was sitting and nearly smoth- 
ered me with a hug. 

“Oh, you poor, darling fish!” she 
cried. “It’s you who have lost your in- 
sight! Can’t you see, don’t you under- 
stand, that /’ve fallen in love with my 
husband?” 

I fell back among the cushions. 

“You’ve fallen in love with your 
husband!” I repeated, staring at her 
blankly. “My dear Marion! How 
utterly bourgeois! Why, I always 
thought that “ 
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“That he was stupid and old and un- 
interesting,’ Marion finished the sen- 
tence, thus sparing me the embarrass- 
ment of calling her husband names. 
“Well, I myself thought all of that— 
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“T really felt sort of disgusted 
with the whole thing, and yet 
every new experience is—enter- 
taining.” 


and then some—until last night, but 
now I know that he’s been the finest, 
bravest lover all this time, and that I 
have just been too blind to see it! Why, 
Katrine, until last night ‘s 
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“Marion,” I demanded, “what, by all 
that’s holy, happened last night?” 

“If you’d promise never to tell,” 
Marion began tentatively, “if you’re 
quite sure that you can keep the deep- 
est, darkest secret of my whole exist- 
ence 

“I’m the original well in which all 
secrets are sunk,” I assured her. 

Marion studied her slim white hands, 





_ lying so idly in her lap, a second or so 


before she spoke. 

“Do you know Philip Allen well?” 
she asked me in a low voice. 

A picture of Phil, with his nimble 
legs and wicked eyes, flashed into my 
mind—Phil the debonair, the charming, 
the happy-go-lucky, no-count friend of 
my childhood, 

“Why, every one knows Phil,” I re- 
plied, scared to death for fear I’d say 
either too much or too little. 

“And every one knows that I’ve been 
playing around with him, too,” said 
Marion with a short little laugh. “Eh, 
Katrine ?” 

“Every one who reads Town 
Topics,” I replied, making no bones 
about it. “It—it has never seemed to 
be much of a secret, has it, Marion? 
Your playing about with him has al- 
ways been open and aboveboard.” 

Marion shrugged. 

“Well, yes and no! At first, even Jim 
knew every time that I’ went out with 
Phil. In fact, he himself would often 
arrange it! He would come home from 
the office, fearfully tired from the day’s 
work, and when I’d tell him that we 
were expected at some one’s theater 
party or dance or something, he’d 
grouch around a bit and then he’d say, 
‘Oh, I’m too tired to go to that thing! 
Supposing I call up Phil Allen and ask 
him to stop by for you?’ ” 

I looked at the slender girl in the per- 
fectly cut gown, at her softly shining 
auburn hair, at her sweetly curving 
scarlet lips. 

“And I guess Phil didn’t object very 
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seriously to ‘stopping by’ for you,” I 
remarked dryly. 

“No, he didn’t object,” she replied, 
“and—and neither did I! That was 
the trouble! You see, Phil is a won- 
derful dancer, and / adore to dance.” 

“Jim despises the very sight of a jazz 
band,” I remarked, more to myself than 
to Marion. Stacking things up for the 
scales, as it were. 

“And,” Marion went on, “Phil is 
twenty-seven and good-looking, and— 
and enthusiastic. Whereas, Jim, you 


‘know—well, Jim is awfully handsome 


in his gray-templed, reserved sort of 
way, but he’s forty, and, oh, well, you 
know, sort of blasé! He’s always 
seemed too tired or bored or something 
to tell me more than about once a 
month that he loves me! He’s always 
said that it was silly to put that which 
was obvious into words. He says that, 
for instance, a business man doesn’t go 
around to his friends saying, ‘I am hon- 
est! I am honest! I am honest!’ ” 

I opened my mouth with astonish- 
ment. 

“What a perfectly cold-blooded way 
to look at things!” I said. “Why, ‘I 
love you’ is a phrase that one can never 
hear often enough! The idea of com- 
paring it with honesty and your 
friends !” 

Marion shrugged again. 

“Well, you see, that’s just Jim’s way! 
For instance, when I ran down to Palm 
Beach last February for a few weeks, 
he’d write me every day, but, if you 
can believe it, Katrine, he’d begin his 
letters to me, the woman he was sup- 
posed to love more than any one else in 
the world, with ‘My dear Marion.’ ” 

“He couldn’t have been much more 
formal if he’d been threatened with be- 
ing shot at sunrise for familiarity,” I 
interpolated with a laugh. “I suppose 
he ended these epistles with ‘Believe 


me, madam, most sincerely yours, ~ 


James Larrimore Mitchell,’ or some- 
thing equally demonstrative!” 
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“Well,” returned Marion, “it wasn’t 
quite that bad. It might as well have 
been, though, as far as I was concerned. 
What he invariably said was ‘With lots 
of love,’ and you know as well as I, 
Katrine, that you can end a letter that 
way to your uncle or your grandmother 
or your pet canary!” 

“It certainly lacks—kick,” I replied. 
“How—how were Phil’s letters?” 

Marion flashed me a lovely smile. 

“They were full of love and spring- 
time,” she said softly, “of youth and 
passion. They had in them all the 
things my husband had failed to say.” 

“And that you really wished he had 
—not forgotten?’ I added interroga- 


tively. 
“Yes,” Marion answered, averting 
her eyes. “But at that time I didn’t 


know that it was Jim I wanted. I 
didn’t know it until last night. In fact, 
I never knew anything until last night. 
You see, conditions have just been 
gradually forming themselves for 
months—Jim getting more and more 
indifferent all the time, and Phil seeing 
me oftener. In fact, we’ve been meet- 
ing somewhere almost every day, and, 
necessarily, for the most part—unbe- 
knownst to any one but ourselves. 
Naturally, you know, Katrine, when a 
man and woman are thrown together 
almost daily . 

“Oh, naturally!” I agreed, catching 
her meaning. “It’s inevitable! Espe- 
cially when they are—enthusiastic! 1 
suppose he began by kissing your 
hand!” 

Marion drew back indignantly. 

“Began by kissing my hand!” she 
repeated, with hauteur. “My dear 
Katrine, he never even attempted to 
hold my hand—until last night!” 

I stared at her, bewildered. 

“My dear Marion,” I murmured, “if 
I didn’t know you so well, I’d be in- 
clined to think that you were an awful 
liar !” 

“TI swear, Katrine,” Marion returned 
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earnestly, “I’m telling the truth. Of 
course, I’ve known that he—loved me, 
but, you see, he’s merely said so—all 
along!” 

“Words without music,” I suggested 
flippantly. And then, after a pause, 
“Well, what did he do last night?” 

Marion gazed into the log fire. 

“Well,” she finally went on, “Jim 
phoned just about dinner time, saying 
that a business friend of his from Chi- 
cago was in town and that he’d have 
to take him somewhere for dinner, so 
when Phil called up about a half an 
hour later, and wanted to drop in, I 
naturally said for him to come along. 
Well, we stuck around home for a while 
playing the Vic and talking and really 
getting fearfully bored. Then finally 
Phil said that he was awfully hungry, 
and asked me how I’d like to motor 
out to Danforth’s, that new little inn 
on Clayton Road, you know. I was 
willing to do almost anything to liven 
things up a bit, so I got on my heavy 
coat and things, and we started out in 
that heavenly roadster of Phil’s. 

“Of Phil’s father,” I noted mentally 
—and cattily, but Marion, not being 
a mind reader, did not heed my inter- 
ruption. 

“A suave, sleek-headed individual— 
a sort of head waiter, I suppose—met 
us in the hall of the place, and without 
asking anything at all concerning our 
likes and dislikes, guided us up some 
narrow, polished steps to a private din- 
ing room. There seemed to be any 
number of the places, opening off in 
all directions, and as we passed them, 
I caught sight of some of the wildest- 
looking people, Katrine—women 
painted to within an inch of their lives, 
with dyed hair and long earrings, and 
men in checked suits and red ties—and 
then, in other rooms, fairly nice-looking 
people. 

“The room we were taken to was a 
tiny affair, having nothing much in it 
but a table, some Elizabethan-looking 
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“Just as I was about to faint from fatigue and fright, the door burst open, and my— 
husband—came in!” 


benches, and a fireplace. I noticed of it at the moment. I walked to the 
that, as soon as we got in, Phil closed fireplace and began unbuttoning my 
the door, yet I really didn’t think much coat. Phil was at my side in an instant, 
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helping me with the buttons. I thought 
at the time that he seemed unnecessar- 
ily slow, removing the coat from my 
shoulders, that perhaps he—ah— 
lingered over the task a bit too long. 
Still, I couldn’t be sure, and I didn’t 
want to make a fool of myself by say- 
ing anything. Well, we sat on one of 
those silly benches and began drinking 
some of the stuff the waiter had 
brought in. I didn’t realize then that 
my drink tasted queerly, but afterward 
I remembered that there was a peculiar 
little something about that cocktail 
which I had never before detected in 
any other cocktail in all my life!” 

“You don’t mean,” I gasped, “that 
it was—drugged !” 

Marion nodded a solemn affirmative. 

“Ye gods and little fishes!” I ex- 
claimed with fervor. “How utterly 
crude! I should never have thought 
it of Phil!” 

Marion regarded me wisely. 

“You never can tell about a man, 
Katrine!” 

“IT suppose you began to—ah—feel 
dopy right away,” I suggested, anxious 
for the story to progress. 

Marion put her head on one side. 

“Well, no,” she replied reflectively, 
“T don’t believe I did. You see, things 
began to happen before the drink had 
had time to take effect. Phil started 
to—to—kiss me, you see, Katrine, and 
they weren’t just nice little butterfly 
kisses! They were wild and warm and 
passionate—the kind Elinor Glyn writes 
about! I was so astonished at first that 
I couldn’t breathe or speak, but after 
a while, I—managed to ask him if he’d 
lost his mind!” 

Another one of those aggravating 
silences followed. 

“Well?” I prompted. 

“Well, he said that he’d always been 
crazy about me, and that he just 
couldn’t stand it any longer—that to- 
night was the climax. I was furious 
and horrified, Katrine, and I began to 











—fight him, just as the heroines do in 
movies. I finally succeeded in getting 
up from the bench and, regardless of 
the fact that I didn’t have on either a 
hat or coat, made for the door, intent 
upon getting away from that awful, vio- 
lent creature, but the door was locked, 
Katrine, and the key was evidently 
in Phil’s pocket! He came rushing 
after me, and, frightened almost to 
hysteria, I dashed away from him, hid- 
ing now behind one of the benches, 
again protecting myself by the width of 
the table between us, and still again 
being caught by him and struggling in 
those awful, strong arms of his. I was 
frantic, Katrine, I was hysterical, I 
was wild—and then, just at the height 
of it all, my dear,—just as I was about 
to faint from fatigue and fright—the 
door at the other side of the room burst 
open, and my—husband—came in!” 

“He didn’t shoot you or anything? 
I inquired solicitously. 

Marion’s eyes grew soft, her mouth 
trembled into a tender little smile. 

‘“Ffe—he simply came to us, Katrine, 
and took me in his arms. ‘This will 
be about enough, Phil,’ he said, in that 
dear, reserved way of his. ‘I think 
you understand as well as I that you 
must never see my wife again.’ Phil 
just murmured something like, ‘What- 
ever you say, Jim,’ and got out of the 
room as quickly as possible. It was 
then, I think, Katrine, that I realized 
for the very first time in my life what 
a wonderful man my husband is. There 
were no heroics, Katrine. There was 
no scene. He simply held me in his 
arms and kissed me, and after a while 
he said, ‘Come now, honey, I'll take 
you home.’ ” 

“But what became of the man with 
whom he’d been dining?” I asked anx- 
iously. 

“Oh,” returned Marion, “Jim fixed 
that all right. You see, he and Mr. 


” 


Morrison had been dining in the room 
adjoining ours, and, finished with din- 
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ner and their business talk, they were 
about to leave the inn, when Jim real- 
ized that he’d forgotten his gloves and 
had gone back to get them. It was then 
that he heard the—ah—skirmish ‘in the 
next room and, angel that he is, he 
broke in to aid the girl, little realizing 
that the fool was his own wife!” 

“Huh!” I sniffed. “Fortunate that 
Mr. Morrison, or whatever his name 
was, had gone downstairs! It would 
have been pretty if he had burst in, 
too!” 

“Oh!” groaned Marion. ‘Don’t 
speak of it! As it was, Jim was able 
to get away from him, under some pre- 
tense or other, and take me home, and 
oh, Katrine, the joy of snuggling up to 
him as we rode into town—the pro- 
tecting wonder of his arm about me! 
You don’t know how happy and con- 
tented I was—just to put my cheek 
against his dear shoulder and to know 
that he’d always be there to protect 
me and to love me! He may not be 
fearfully demonstrative and flowery, 
Katrine, but, my dear, he’ll be my hero 
all the rest of my days!” 

Then, catching sight of the little clock 
on my desk, she sprang to her feet. 

“Heavens and earth!” she exclaimed, 
horror-stricken. “I didn’t dream I’d 
been gabbing all this time. It’s nearly 
one o'clock, and I was due at the Ritz at 
half after twelve!’ She made a dash 
for the door, catching up her fur cape 
as she went, adjusted it about her 
shoulders, and then came running back 
to me. “Remember, Katrine, this is 
all entre nous!” 

“Absolutely sub rosa!” I assured her, 
“Completely beneath my chapeau!” 

It was, I think, perhaps ten minutes 
later that the phone rang. 

“Well?” I inquired, taking down the 
receiver. 

“Hello, Katrine!” came a voice at 
the other end of the line. “This is 
Phil.” 

“Phil?” I breathed, feeling rather 
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numb. Coincidences like that are such 
paralyzing things. “Phil Allen?” 

“None other!” returned the voice 
gayly, as I wondered frantically just 
what my attitude toward this he-vam- 
pire should be. “I’m leaving town to- 
night, Katrine, and I thought I’d just 
call up to tell you good-by.” 

“No wonder he’s leaving town!” I 
remarked to myself, and aloud, “Where 
are you going, Phil?” 

“You’d never guess in a thousand 
years, so I might as well tell you at 
once! I’m going to take over a cattle 
ranch in Wyoming!” 

“What? A—cattle ranch—in Wyo- 
ming! Well, of all the weird things 
for an Allen to do!” 

“Not at all,” Phil expostulated. 
“That’s where you're all wrong! Why, 
I’ve had a secret hankering for that 
sort of thing all my life, but I never 
before possessed the wherewithal— 
never got my hands on sufficient cash 
for a start until last night!” 

“Until—last—night?” I repeated 
through frozen lips. “You got—it last 
night?” 

“Surest thing you know,” he laughed. 
“I managed to put across a_ little 
deal for a chap—something that he had 
wanted me to do for a long time!” 

“Something he—had—wanted you to 
—to—do?” My mind seemed to be 
working faster than my lips. 

“Yes, something awfully important 
to him, don’t you know.” 

“A friend of yours, Phil?” 

“Best friend I’ve got in the world,” 
Phil returned with warmth. “But this 
is entre nous, Katrine—I mean this 
stuff about the deal.” 

“Oh, absolutely sub rosa!” I assured 
him. “I—I wish you good luck, Phil!” 

“Thanks awfully, Katrine! And re- 
member what I said about this being 
somewhat of a secret.” 

“Of a certainty, Phil,” I replied 
softly. Completely beneath my 
chapeau!” 
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To Prevent and Restore Sagging 
‘Tissues 
By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


what are sagging tissues—finger 

prints of time—due? Age? No. 

Were such the case, sagging tis- 
sues could not be restored. Nor can 
the broken-down tissues of genuine old 
age be rejuvenated. Genuine old age is 
that time in the life of a man or a 
woman when the fires are burning low, 
when the blood stream and all the vital 
forces are normally reduced in tone. 

The savage matures and ages much 
more rapidly than the civilized. As 
we advance in the scale of human evo- 
lution—that is to say, as man becomes 
more and more civilized, more intellec- 
tual perhaps—his youth stands by him. 
A fascinating fact connected with our 
present-day civilization is that adoles- 
cence or the period of youth is pro- 
longed into full maturity and, if the in- 
dividual is temperamentally so inclined, 
it will “stand by” into old age, as wit- 
ness our beloved Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and other notable “boys.” 

The greatest statesmen of our period, 
the Big Four, are adolescents at heart ; 
not one of them bears the imprint of 
years, of time, upon his features; not 
one has a “bishop’s chin’—that un- 
sightly, sagging droop of the muscles 
under the* chin. 

As we ascend in the social scale, we 
find that the transition from a youthful, 


or rather a splendidly preserved, mus- 
cular development into a state of flab- 
biness is greatly retarded. A _ mo- 
ment’s reflection will convince any one 
on this point. Consider only the well- 
known American society woman re- 
cently married to an English lord. 
Divorced from her first husband, who 
subsequently went down on the Titanic, 
she has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes, both of the heart and of the 
mind, yet, on nearing the half-century 
mark, her face and figure are those 
of a young girl. There are no flabby 
tissues at fifty. 

It will be said that one may well 
preserve one’s beauty, given a life of 


luxury and freedom from financial 
burdens. This, however, is not the 
case. Dozens of women in the same 


social atmosphere, with far less money 
at their command, display the same re- 
markable preservation of contour, as 
contrasted with the broken-down ap- 
pearance of women lower in the social 
scale who are possessed of fabulous 
wealth. “There is a reason” for this, 
and a reason important to every 


woman desirous of holding her own 
into old age or of rehabilitating herself. 
The reason lies in self-restraint. 
There is nothing to-day upon which 
the searchlight of investigation has not 
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been directed, and although sagging 
tissues May seem an unimportant mat- 
ter for scientific study, they have been 
considered of sufficient consequence to 
warrant many interesting dissections, 
probings into the very heart of the mat- 
ter as to the whys and wherefores. 
Why should Mary Jane, at thirty-five, 
show every day of her years and per- 
haps even an added ten, while Lady 
Hortense, at forty, appears girlishly 
twenty-five? Why does the honorable 
senator from New York, who has long 
since passed his threescore years and 
ten, appear like a man of fifty when 
the little business fellow around the 
corner huffs and puffs at fifty? Science 
has discovered that the answer lies in 
a process of self-restraint that has 
been exercised through many genera- 
tions, whereby qualities of an objection- 
able nature are gradually held in check, 
until even in childhood, this perfect 
control over the feelings, the emotions, 
the actions is exhibited. 

In fact, that enforced inhibition— 
checking—of the emotions—holding 
fast to the feelings and not displaying 
them—called good breeding is inher- 
ited. Among civilized people, we call 
it good breeding; among certain tribes 
of American Indians, we call it a low- 
ered development of the higher senses, 
but science knows that the American 
Indian displays qualities of self-com- 
mand greatly to be envied. In the days 
of the Stoics, to manifest feeling was 
a crime; whereas we now generally re- 
gard stoicism as an utter lack of 
warmth and goodness of heart. In 
short, that which is looked upon by the 
rank and file with disfavor—a calm and 
absolutely immovable exterior—is in 
reality an evolution through a system 
of restraints covering a period of many 
generations, in a family, in a race, in 
a grade—the upper—of society, or in 
an individual. 

Many of us should cultivate self- 
control assiduously in order to guard 
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against the continual explosion of emo- 
tions which is the chief underlying 
cause of broken-down tissues. It is 
necessary, in speaking of treatment, to 
allude to causes. If we do not know 
the cause, we cannot effect a cure. 

Sagging tissues are, then, to a large 
extent due to over-usage of the muscles 
—the play of the features. Muscle is 
a contractile tissue; it possesses resil- 
iency, in this respect being like India 
rubber—gum elastic—which loses its 
power to recoil, to spring back, when 
the stretch has been taken out of it. 
What happens then? It becomes baggy, 
of course. Now the time to begin 
the treatment is before there are any 
evidences of this deplorable condition. 
It is not generally understood that liv- 
ing tissue is in a continual state of 
breaking down and being built up, and 
that after the period of youth is passed, 
the former process tends to overstep 
the latter. So insidious is the breaking- 
down process that shadows are cast 
upon the face by the almost impercep- 
tible sagging of delicate muscle fibers, 
and these shadows are utterly disre- 
garded, are, in fact, misunderstood 
when they are observed. 

What are these shadows mistaken 
for? Discolorations. 

The first place in which this is ob- 
served is at the angle of the nose—at 
the “corner” of the nose, as it is usually 
termed—and it is caused here by the 
sagging of a fine muscle, some fibers of 
which are attached to the outer wing 
of the nostril, some to the upper lip, 
all these fibres passing up to the origin 
of the muscle—the inner orbit. Now 
pass your finger from the upper lip, 
brushing the outer nostril, along the in- 
ner part of the cheek up to the root 
of the nose, on the inner side of the 
eye. As this is done, the shadow dis- 
appears. 

Now the muscles of the face and 
throat that hold the underlying tissues 
in position are all fine, like the one 












just described ; they are attached to the 
inner bundles of fibers that encircle the 
eyes and the mouth. The muscle re- 
ferred to is one of the levator or lifting 
muscles, while to the lower lip are at- 
tached the depressors, or those that pull 
the mouth and chin down. 

Now the circular bundle of fibers 
that comprise the lip muscle is the di- 
rect antagonist of all those muscles 
that converge to the lips from the va- 
rious part of the face, its action being 
the closure of the lips. When this an- 
tagonistic action is forcibly reversed, 
the face is thrown into wrinkles because 
of the close connection between the 
skin and the surface of the muscles. 
These wrinkles radiate from the mouth. 
In a similar manner, fan-shaped 
wrinkles sometimes radiate from the 
eyes, for the same reason. 

Attached to the angle of the mouth 
is the smiling or grinning muscle, and 
deeper down, covering the cheeks, the 
chewing muscles. It is these muscles 
which are brought into play when, on 
distending the cheeks with air, we for- 
cibly expel it from between the lips, as 
in blowing a trumpet. 

It will be seen from the above brief 
description that it is the fine muscles 
that give way first. The statement is 
often made that the hands and throat 
age first. They do, because of the 
fineness of the muscle fibers in these 
members, and this is notably the case 
in those of a nervous temperament, 
in whom the skin is also remarkably 
fine and thin. 

It was stated above that the muscles 
that cause sagging tissues are attached 
to the skin and to the circular bundles 
of fibers around the mouth and eyes. 
If the skin is of firm texture, somewhat 
thick and leathery, it holds its place. 
Wrinkles, folds, bags, and sagginess 
never appear until there is a general 
breaking down of the tissues in ad- 
vanced years. 

Now our efforts should be directed 
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toward the skin first—to make it as 
healthy as possible, to keep it firm and 
smooth. Remember always that on 
the face and throat the skin acts as an 
outer covering holding the underlying 
finer muscles in position, and that these 
fine muscles are like strips of elastic, 
running up and down, and that the 
powerful chewing muscles lie under- 
neath them. The care of the skin, so 
far as its beauty is concerned, consti- 
tutes a theme in itself. Here we will 
simply say that the use of hot water, 
soaps, and irritating cosmetics are 
ruinous to the health as well as to the 
texture of the skin. 

The daily toilet of the face and neck 
must embrace toning-up treatment of 
the skin, and this is accomplished by 
means of cleansing lotions that also 
have a tonic effect, by cold water ap- 
plications, and by the use of ice. Heat 
is deadly to a fine skin. Nothing 
causes it to bag and wrinkle more 
quickly than the routine use of hot 
water or steam. Cleansing creams clean 
the skin, but do not tone it up. Here 
is a cleansing lotion that is also a tonic: 
tincture of benzoin, two drams; tincture 
of Peru balsam, forty drops; alcohol, 
two ounces; rose water, fourteen 
ounces. Mix tinctures and alcohol; add 
rose water gradually with agitation. 
Pour a little of the tonic in a saucer, 
saturate a pad of cotton with it, bathe 
the face and neck thoroughly, then 
go over the field again by slapping the 
face, under the chin and down the 
throat, freely with the pad, dipping 
again and again into the tonic and flip- 
ping the parts until the circulation is 
stimulated and a considerable amount 
of the liquid has dried into the skin. 

When the first evidences of sagging 
appears under the eyes, persistent ef- 
forts at toning up the tissues must be 
zealously pursued; otherwise the 
trouble will become permanent. All 
eye strain must be relieved, and the 
urine examined to exclude kidney in- 
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volvement. Assured of the purely 
local character of the trouble, iron the 
parts regularly every morning after the 
general toilet with a piece of smooth 
ice wrapped in soft linen; after five 
minutes, the parts having become red- 
dened with the flow of blood drawn to 
the surface, apply a mixture made in 
the following manner: Beat the white 
of an egg to a froth; add the juice 
of half a lemon; place all in a cup 
which is standing in a pan of boiling 
water; stir until thick. Remove and 
put on ice. When cold, it is ready to 
pat lightly into the skin with the finger 
tips. Leave on for ten minutes, then 
rub off very gently with a. soft towel. 
This treatment, if employed morning 
and night, will stay the hand of time; 
it will gradually contract the baggy 
tissues until they are smooth and tight. 
Needless to say, one dare not relax 
one’s efforts. Every day some treat- 
ment must be given to maintain the 
integrity of the structures. 

Now the tissues of the face and neck 
show sagging evidences of age through 
neglect, carelessness, uncontrolled and 
continuous exhibitions of unpleasant 
qualities, as a result of sickness or of 
an hereditary predisposition to relaxed 
musculature, and from a hundred and 
one causes that bring about a prema- 
turely broken-down contour. 

To restore the sagging tissues re- 
quires first an optimistic inner cer- 
tainty that this can be done, next the 
will and determina‘ion to carry out the 
necessary measures, and then the ma- 
terials and the time. 

Soap and hot water should never be 
used on the face and neck. Cleansing 
creams, cleansing meals, cold water, 
ice, lotions that are always cooled on 
ice, compresses of absorbent cotton that 
are iced, and so on—these measures 
should be used instead. All movements 
should be upward, as our object is to 
lift the sagging tissues up; no move- 
ment should be made downward. 
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Having made the cleansing toilet of 
the skin, the hands should be cooled 
on ice and a suitable cream or oil 
patted into the facial tissues. Tissues 
differ. What is found of good value 
in One may not serve in another. Thus 
a fattening cream is demanded in some 
cases, a muscle-strapping oil in another, 
a thick massage cream in another, and 
so on. Because massage does more 
harm than good in some hands, it is 
advisable to pat the cream or oils into 
the tissues, cooling the hands as they 
become warm and slapping and patting 
from the base of the neck upward to 
the forehead. Circular movements 
should be used around the eyes and 
mouth. Considerable pressure should 
be employed by means of the palms 
around the jaw. Firm pressure of the 
tissues against the underlying jaw bone 
strengthens and hardens the muscles, 
reduces fatty deposits, removes saggi- 
ness, and in time restores the youthful 
contour here. When this is accom- 
plished, age has literally been wiped off 
the face. 

When the treatment is given on re- 
tiring, all of the cream should not be 
removed; some should remain to be 
absorbed during the night. The day- 
time treatment embraces, in addition 
to the above, applications of the tonic 
lotion, slapped on with a pad of cotton 
until the skin tingles and is reddened 
with stimulation of the blood current. 
The more blood brought to the surface, 
the more nour’shment the tissues re- 
ceive, and the healthier will be the 
tone imparted, the speedier the reju- 
venation. 

When, in addition to this, the cheeks 
and neck are forcibly inflated, as in the 
act of blowing, and vigorously slapped, 
the deeper structures are reached and 
all the soft parts are included in the 
treatment, the object of which is to 
stimulate and to revivify. 

Exercise of a muscle increases its 
strength. Twice a day, preferably on 
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awakening and on retiring, lie flat upon 
a hard, smooth surface, placing a pil- 
low under the shoulders and allowing 
the head to drop down over it, or dis- 
pensing with a pillow and allowing the 
head to hang over the edge of the cot 
or bed. It will be seen that its weight 
tenses the muscles of the throat suf- 
ficiently. Now slowly raise the head 
until the chin rests on the chest. Re- 
peat this exercise several times at first, 
increasing the number of repetitions 
until it can be done fifty or one hundred 
times. 

Under this simple exercise, loose 
folds are filled out, sagging muscles are 
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restored, a double chin disappears, and 7 
a full, round, beautiful throat results, 
It goes without saying that this treat- 
ment, including the exercise given, must 
be pursued every day to restore sagging 
tissues and, after their restoration, to 
preserve them. 

In pursuance of this treatment, and 
until the tissues are again firm and 
elastic, it is a good plan to support the 
chin and cheek muscles with a belt worn 
during sleep and in the privacy of one’s 
room. 

Note: Formulas for creams and lo- 
tions for special needs will be sent to 
readers on proper application. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


Winnipec.—Your letter cannot be fully an- 
swered through this column. The current 
article on “Restoring Sagging Tissues” cov- 
‘ers most of your needs. Kindly write again, 
inclosing United States stamp for reply, and 
it will give me pleasure to send formula and 
full directions as to the treatment of wrinkles. 


Mrs. A. J. B.—I have recently covered the 
subject of constipation very fully in an 
article entitled “Intestinal Sluggishness,” pub- 
lished in the last November issue of this 
magazine. Use an abundance of olive oil 
and bran in your daily diet. Take plenty of 
water, and pursue systematically such exer- 
cises as will bring into active play the ab- 
dominal organs and muscles. Flaccidity of 
the abdominal muscles is the rule in most 
women, especially those who have been preg- 
nant, and this accounts in large measure for 
the condition of constipation so common in 
the female sex. Whatever you can do to 
strengthen the muscular walls of the ab- 
domen will be of tremendous assistance to 
you in overcoming the trouble. 

Evetyn Reep.—Hollow cheeks are some- 
times due solely to the anatomical formation 
of the face. When this is the case, compara- 
tively little can be done, although good 
health would fill out the hollows to a cer- 
tain extent. When the conformation of the 
face is in every respect normal, and hollows 
are due solely to a lack of soft tissue, then 
much can be done to improve the condition. 
I would suggest that you use the chewing 
exercise to develop the muscles of mastica- 


tion, which are really the muscles that com- 
prise the cheeks in large part. You might 
use a wad of paper or any inert substance 
to chew on, first in one cheek, then in the 
other; and while in the act of chewing, rub 
the cheeks very vigorously with the palms 
of your hands. This dry friction will bring 
the blood into the parts more quickly than 
if you rub them with oil. The faithful pur- 
suance of this simple measure for five or 
ten minutes two to three times each day— 
every day, not one or two days in the week, 
but every day—will in the course of weeks 
and months fill out any hollow cheeks that 
are not caused by deformity of the under- 
lying bony structures. 


Mary Etten.—I cannot conscientiously ad- 
vise the use of any antifat remedy the 
formula of which is unknown to me. I will 
gladly put you in touch with a reducing 
cream if you will send me a stamped, selif- 
addressed envelope and repeat your request. 


Mrs. Trevor—An unusually pallid com- 
plexion does not always express anemia, and 
probably does not in your case, as you evi- 
dently enjoy splendid health. Why not use 
a little harmless rouge? Directions for 
making this, as well as a powder suitable for 
your coloring, can be had on request. Many 
women make the mistake of applying a 
dead-white powder on an ivory skin. The 
effect is not pleasing, to say the least. 


Max I.—Write for private reply to your 
inquiry on corns and bunions. 


Doctor Whitney will be giad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. 


Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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HEN the tea-wagon is wheeled 

in bearing Napisco Sugar 

. Wafers, a gentle thrill pervades the 
happy gathering. 





The hostess is assured of apprecia- 
tion —the guests know there is a 
treat in store. These fragile, creamy 
filled dainties have a unique appeal, 
whether served with a cup of tea or 
a dessert. 
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Brings 42-Piece 
Aluminum Set 


This 42-piece “Longware” Aluminum Set, which is illustrated above, 
consists of 9-piece combination double roaster with 2 outer shells, inside pudding pan, § custard 
cups with perforated pan holder. Two outer shells make an excellent roaster for chicken, 
steaks and other meats. Using perforated inset and small pudding pan, it is a combination 
cooker and steamer. The 3 pans also used separately over fire as a cake pan, bake dish, pudding 
pan, or for any purpose where open pang are used; 7-cup coffee percolator with inset (2 pieces); 
6-qt. preserving kettle; 2 bread pans; 2 pie plates; 1-qt. and 2-qt. lipped sauce pans; 1 ladle; 
2 jelly cake pans, with loose bottoms (4 pieces); 1 caster set; salt and pepper shakers; toothpick 
holder and frame (4 pieces); 1 measuring cup; 1 combination funnel (6 pieces); 3 measuring 
spoons; 1 strainer; 1 sugar shaker; 1 grater; Lcake turner; 1 lemon juice extractor. Shipping 
weight, packed in special carton, about 10 Ibs. Shipped from Chicago warehouse. Order by No. 
415BMAI15. Price, complete set, $12.95. Pay only $1.00 now. Balance $1.50 monthly, 


30 Days’. Free Trial 
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Be sure to get this great catalog. Thou- 
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OPPY red bags, tidy red 
tins, handsome pound and 
half-pound tin humidors—and 
—that classy, practical pound 
erystal glass humidor with 
sponge moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in such per- 
fect condition. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 





. Copyright 1919 by 
™ R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 









O use arguing about it, or making chin music in a minor key! 

If you’ve got the jimmy-pipe-notion or cigarette rolling ’em 
idea cornered in your smokeappetite, slip in a few liberal loads of 
Prince Albert! And, you'll sign the longest lease you can hook 
up to on about the cheerfulest brand of in-and-out-door sport 
that ever did ramble up Broadway or down Lost Creek trail! 


Boiled down toregularold between-us-man-talk, Prince Albert 
kicks the “‘pip’”’ right out of a pipe! Puts pipe pleasure into 
the 24-hours-a-day joy’us class! Gives smokers more fun to 
the square inch than they, or you, ever dug out of a pipe before, 


Prince Albert makes a pipe or cigarette a peace party at 
both ends and the middle! Just hums and hums the soothing- 
est symphony of smoke content that ever sifted its happy way 
into a man’s system! P.A. is so fragrant, so fascinating in 
flavor, so refreshing! 


And, you run plumb-fair against the astounding fact that 
Prince Albert can’t bite your tongue or parch your throat! 
Because, our exclusive patented process cuts out bite and parch! 
Why, you can’t get orders in fast enough to try to buy up the 
supply for a long, long spell! 
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ELASTIC aINIT 
UNDERWEAR 


GUARANTEE—We guarantee Hanes Under. 
wear absolutely—every thread, stitch and button, 
We guarantee to return your money or give you a 
new garment if any seam breaks. 


“Hanes” will exceed 
your expectations! 


You buy the greatest winter underwear 
value at the price in America when you put 
your money into Hanes! You can’t get greater 
warmth or better workmanship or more com- 
fort or more actual wear than every Hanes 
garment surely will supply ! 





Hanes Underwear—from long-staple raw 
cotton to the perfected Hanes garment—is 
made in the Hanes Plant! When the Hanes 
label is finally sewed on Hanes Underwear we 
know the garment is worthy the name it bears 
and will exceed guarantee requirements. 

Hanes is made in winter weight Union 
Suits and Shirts and Drawers. Illustrated on 
this page is the staunchest, most comfortable, 
wear-resisting union suit ever sold at the price. 

Hanes Union Suits have the most desirable 
and dependable features—unbreakable seams ; 
reinforced, non-stretching buttonholes that 
last the life of the garment; elastic tailored 
collarette that cannot gap; shape holding elas- 
tic shoulders; elastic knit wrists and ankles; 
pearl buttons sewed on to stay. And, a closed 
crotch that stays closed! 


Hanes Shirts and Drawers have the same 
desirable quality; perfect workmanship and 
features. Drawers have the durable, snug- 
fitting 3-button sateen waistband. 


° ° 
Union Suits for Boys 

in quality of material, cosy warmth and workman- 
ship are unsurpassed atthe price! Reinforced at all 
buttonhole and strain points. In fact they duplicate 
Hanes Union Suits for men, with added fleeci 

ness. Made in sizes from 2 to 16 years. Two 

to four year sizes have the drop seat. 


If your dealer cannot supply “Hanes” - 
write us direct. ft 
} 
P.H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. \ 


New York Office, 366 Broadway 


WARNING TO THE 
TRADE—Any garment offered 
as Hanes is a substitute unless 
itbears the “Hanes” label. 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are 
desirable. Let our expert former 
Government Examiner prepare you. 
Write today for free booklet giving 
full information. Patterson Civil 
Service School, Box Y, liochester,N.Y. 


HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN 
YOU SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? 
World tests for four years to prove it, 
Secure exclusive rights for your 
county. ‘“Carbonvoid,” Box “2,” 
Bradley Beach, N. J. 


Railway Traffic Inspectors : $110.00 
a month to start and expenses; travel 
if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months’ home 
study. Situation arranged. Prepare 
for permanent position, Write for 
booklet CM 28. Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED-—# bright, capable ladies 
to travel, demonstrate and sell 
dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Rail- 
road fare paid. Write at once. Good- 
rich | Drug C On, Dept. 70, Omaha, Nebr. 




















WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, 
furnishing everything; men and 
women $30 to $100 weekly operating 
our “Specialty Candy Factories” any- 
where. Booklet free. Ragsdale Co., 
Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 


AGENTS MAKING $200 WEEKLY! 
Everyone wants Formulas for 
200 beverages to be made at home. 
Book form. Send $1.00 for copy and 
territory proposition. Act quickly. 
Buyers Export Agency, Inc., 487 
Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS—%6 TO $12 A DAY EASY. 
250 lightweight, fast selling, popular 
priced necessities, food flavors, per- 
fumes, soaps, toilet preparations, etc. 
Agents oulfit free. Write today— 
quick—now. Amercan Products Co., 
1455 American Bldg.,C incinnati,Ohio. 


BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent op- 
pereny. good pay, travel. Write 

T. Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, 
Kansas C ity, Mo. 




















Patents and Lawyers 


Songs, Poems, etc. 





INVENTORS desiring to secure 
patents should write for our cuide- 
book “How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send sketch or description for our 
opinion of its patentable nature, 
Randolph & Co,, Dept. 412, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


PATENTS. Write for Free Illus- 
trated Guide Book. Send model or 
sketch anddescriptionfor free opinion 
of its patentable nature. Highest Ref- 
erences, Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 








PATENTS. Highest references. 
Rates reasonable. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright— 
foremost word free. Long experience 
as patent solicitor. Prompt advice, 
charges very reasonable. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Results procured. 
Metzger, Washington, D. C. 





Patents Promptly Procured. Per- 
sonal, Careful and Efficient service, 
Highest references. Moderate fees. 
Send sketch or model for actual 
search and advice. George P. Kim- 
mel, Master of Patent Law, 18 Z. 
Loan & Trust Bldg. Washington, D.C, 


INVENTORS—Send sketch of your 
invention foradviceregarding patent 
protection. ‘'wenty years experience. 
Hand-book on patents sent free. Tal- 
bert & Talbert, patent lawyers, 4307 
Talbert Bidg., Washington, D. C, 


Short Stories 


WANTED—Stories. Articles, Poems 
for new magazine. We pay on accept- 
ance. Typed or handwritten MSS. 
acceptable. Send MSS. to Woman's 
Natl. Magazine, Desk 889, Wash., D.C. 











Write a Song—Love, mother, home, 
childhood, patriotic or any subject, 
I compose music and guarantee pub- 
lication. Send words today. Thomas 
Merlin, 222 Reaper Bl ock, Chicago, 





WRITE the Words for a Song. We 
write music and guarantee to secure 
publication. Submit poems on any 
subject. Broadway Studios, 159 
Fitzgerald Building, New York. 





WRITE words for a song. We write 
music, guarantee publisher's accept. 
ance. Submit poems on patriotism, 
love or any subject. Chester MusicCo,, 
920S. MichiganAv.,Room 323,Chicago, 


WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG—We 
write music, publish and secure copy- 
right. Submit poems on any sub 
ject. The Metropolitan Studios, 9148, 
Michigan Avenue, Room 120, Chicago 


SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT 
Free! Contains valuable instruc 
tions and advice. Submit song-poems 
for examination. We will furnish 
music, copyright and focilitate pub 
lication or sale. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 301 Gaiety Bldg., New York, 


ATTENTION—SONG WRITERS. 
If you have a song poem send it to 
us for examination. If good we will 
write the music for it, exploit your 
song and publish it. Several well- 
known popular song writers are on 
our staff. Write today. Superior 
Song Studio, 1545 Broadway, N. Y. 


SONG WRITERS—Have you song 
poems? I have best proposition. Write 
me immediately, Ray Hibbeler, 
D102, 4040 Dickens Avy., Chicago. 


DO YOU WANT YOUR SONG 
poems accepted? Send your poems 
today for best offer. immediate publi- 

cation and free examination. Song 
writing booklet on request, Authors 
& Composers Service Co., Suite 530, 
1431 Broadway, New York. 





























SIDE-LINE SALESMEN~—We have 
an attractive line of premium assort- 
ments for live salesmen. Commission 
from $5.00 to $20.00 per order. If you 
want an up-to-date line, write today. 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 4003 Broadway St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

SELL THIS NEW AUTO WONDER; 
Mystic-Cloth solves blurred wind- 
shield danger; one rub, presto! glass 
stays clear 24 hours; rain or snow, 
auto or railways—same magic result; 
agents sold 30,000 first month. 
Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 177, Toledo, O. 


Railway Mail Clerks wanted. $90 
month. Fall examinations every- 
where. Sample questions free. Frank- 
lin Inst., Dept. K2, Rochester, N. Y. 








Games & Entertainment 


MAGIC—Clean entertainment for 
home. Tricks You Can Do. Puzzles, 
etc. Big catalogueS.S., 25c. Martinka 
& Co., Inc., Harry Houdini, Pres., 
493 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


POOL PLAYERS! ATTENTION! 
“Principles of Pool” in nine chapters 
—diagrams—illustrations, will teach 
you the game. English—throw— 
position playing—explained, Sent 
postfree for one dollar, the price of 
two hours’ play. Send at once—this 
edition is limited to one thousand 
copies. R. J. Dye Co.. Dept, Al, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 











DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Great demand. We train you. 
Particularsfree. Write, American De- 
tective System, 1968 Broadway, N. Y 


AGENTS—200% Profit. Wonderful 
little article, Something new; sells 
like wildfire. Carry right in pocket. 
Write at once for free sample. Albert 
Mills, Mer., 1456 American Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS—$60 a week to travel by 
automobile and introduce our 300 
candle power coal-oil lantern, Write 
for particulars of our free auto offer. 
Thomas Co., 860 North St.. Dayton, 
Ohio. 











Motion Picture Plays 





Business Opportunities 


THIS is your chance, no capital 
needed. Business and trade secrets. 
Big money for you. Send 25c for key 
to wealth. W. E. Jones, Rexton, N.B. 


Farm Lands 


BIG MONEY in grains, livestock, 
fruit, poultry. Mich. best hardwood 
land. $15 to $30 per A. Easy terms. 
Markets, schools, churches. Free 
insurance. Farm advisers. No 
swamps or stones. 10 to 160 A. Best 
offer in U.S. from largest Co. Book- 
let free. Write today. Swigart Land 
Co., X1265 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 














PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices 
paid. Greatdemand. Weshow you 
how. Get free particulars. Rex Pub- 
lishers, Box 175—P-2, Chicago. 


$50—8100 weekly writing Moving Pic- 
ture Plays. Get free book; valuable 
information; prize offer. Photo Play- 
wright College, Box 278 X Y5, Chicago. 





Photo Developing 


Mail us 15¢e with any size Film for 
development and six velvet prints. 
Or send 6 negatives any size and lie 
for six prints. Prompt service. Roan- 
oke Photo Finishing Co., 221 Bell 
Ave., Roanoke, Va. 








We BuyPhotoplay Ideas. Free criti- 
cisms and assistance to writers. Mail 
your MSS. to Practicable Photoplay 
Construction, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER; Your 
ne\t Kodak Film developed 5c. Prints 
2c each. Disabled Soldiers’ Photo Ser- 





vice Co., 3654 N, Halsted St., Chicago. 
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Scores of Credit Bargains 
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No. M 105- jewel, er | 
adjusted to 5 positions, Duebery 
Hampden Ratlroad Watch, com- 
vete in 25-year gold case— 
Price 







Open face, 2t 












No. M_ 106 — Solid 
10K Gold Horse- 
shoe Scarf Pin— 
Price $1.00. 








No. M 108—Men's 
Fine Diamond Ring, 
14K Solid Gold 


mountl — 
Price $47. 








No. M 109—Brooch, Blue yo. M110 Sree 
sapphire, Solid 10K Gold Gold Leaf—Soltid 10 S 
Price $1.85, —Price $1.85. 

No. M-111—Indestructible Pearl Necklace, 15 Inches long. 


Louutifully graduated, solid 10K Gold Clasp—Price $10.00. 
Other sizes and grades shown in our catalogue up to $75.00. 


_IN THIS 





No. M-112—Engraved Bar Pin, Solld 10K Gold—- 
Price $3.10. 





. M- 1 
Diamond Set 


cluding Neck Cha 
—Price $12.50.» 


» No. M-117—Pair Lingerie 
) Pins, i 
Price $1.50. 





+2 EFPER- COMPANY 


, 3) 
Ay 
one 





No, M Solid 
Thimble 


M 113 
Sterling 
Sizes 5 to 
Price $0.23 













No. M-116—Lady’s 
Fine Diamond Ring, 
Solid 14K Gold 
Mounting- 

Price $47.50. 





with 
10K Gold 


N 
liere with Peart, 
1om Gees inch 


Neck Chain— 4 
Price $8.50. 5 


aaa 
Ga 


No. M-118—Pair Solid 
10K Gold Handy Pins— 
Price $1.00. 


in- 
in 


ce 










Solid 10K. Gold 








No. M-119—Small size, 15 jewel, adjusted to positions, Lady’s i 
Bracelet Watch, complete in 20-year gold Ctase—Price $25.00, 


SQUARE DEAL MILLER’S OFFER 


A complete jewelry store in my Free Catalog. Now 
Christmas gifts. Avoid delay. Everything you want. 


is the time to choose and purchase your 
Jewelry of every description; Ivory Toilet 


Sets; Mahogany Ware, Cut Glass, Leather Goods and Novelties. Presents from 25 cents up to any 


The best and greatest selection. 
Order from this advertisement. Send for 


I Smash the Terms 


A CHARGE ACCOUNT. My terms will surely suit you. You 
get unlimited credit. The same as you get with the grocer. No 
matter where you are or what your income is you can get the 
finest jewelry on credit. Write for the catalog. Send your 
name and I will send it postage prepaid. 


price. 
on credit. 


DO IT TODAY. 


MILLER - HOEFER CO. 
1127 Miller Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Please mention this magazine when 


It is not too early to buy Xmas Gifts. 


Any of these goods 
the catalog. Read the terms. 


CATALOG COUPON 


MILLER-HOEFER CO. 
1127 Miller Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me your Free Catalog to my address 


—<——— 
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A Wife Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful woman 
and a distinguished man. Little indeed did the 
gay and gallant crowd know that around these 
heads there flew stories of terror—of murder—and 
treason. Thaton their entrance, half a dozen detec- 
tives sprang up from different parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the War Depart- 
ment in Washington blazed far into the night. With 
their fate was wound the tragedy of a broken 
marriage, of a fortune lost, of a nation betrayed. 


It is a wonderful story with the kind of 
mystery that you will sit up nights trying 
to fathom. It is just one of the stories 
fashioned by that master of mystery 


SCRAIG KENNEDY 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


He is the detective genius of our age. Hehas 
taken science—science that stands for this 
B aco—and allied it to the mystery 
m: Lnce of detective fiction, 





and ro- 
Even to the small- 









est ail, every bit of the plot is worked 
out scientifically. For nea Bn ten years, 
America has been watching his Craig Ken- 
nedy—marvelling at the strange, new, star- 


tling things that detective hero would unfold. 


FREE—POE 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon promptly, 
we will give FREE a set of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s works in 10 volumes. 

When the police of Paris failed to solve 
one of the most fearful cher anes ries of 


the time, Edgar Allan Poe—fa f here in 
New York—found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes 

In England and France, Edgar Allan 


Poe is held to be the greatest writer that 
Azxerica has produced, To them he is the 
great American classic 

This is a wonderful combination. Here 
are two of the greatest writers of mystery 
and scientific detective stories. You can get 
the Reeve at a remarkably low price and 
the Poe FREE for a short time only, Sign 
and mail the coupon now. 


HARPER : &E BROTHERS (Established 1 1817) 











HARPER & BROTHERS, 32 Franklin Sq Square, New York “A, F, 7 
Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve— 
volumes, Also send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar nian yas 


—in 10 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory I will return 
both sets within 10 days at your expense, Otherwise I will send 
you $l within 5 days and $2 a month for 12 months, 


Name...cccccccccccccccccccccccssesseseesesssesessesesesessesess 
AAMresS. ..ccccccccccscccccccsccvcseesseseeeeseseseesseesseesssse 


Occupation.,...ccccese cecceccccces oe cece ccccceccereeseeseeesees 


Please mention this magazine 
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MONDS 
nGEACCOUNT 


Do Your Christmas 
Shopping Early 


Select all your Diamond and 
Jewelry gifts from our Cata- 
log 86F. Send your order to 
us for prompt shipment. Your 
credit is good. We trust you 
for all the goods you want 
on the 


Lyon Charge-Account-Plan 
You pay nothing in advance—not 
one cent. Shipments are made at 
our expense and risk. You exam- 
ine first, and only after satisfied, 
Nl send 20% as first payment. 

hen send only 10% monthly, at 
the rate of afew cents aday. You 
get full protection under our 


8% Yearly Dividend Offer 

Every ‘‘Lyon’’ Diamond is backed 
by our binding guarantee, cover- 
ing the quality and value. 
than that. On the exchange of 
any ‘“‘Lyon’’ Diamond for a larger 
one, you get 8% YEARLY IN- 
CRE XSE IN VALUE--8& per an- 
num MORE than what you paid 


Our 75 Years’ Reputation 


prarentete you rr goods at 
owest prices. If our goods don’t 
represent SUPE RIOR VALU E, 
return at our expense. No obli 
tion, annoyance or red tape. You 
don’t pay a cent until you are 
leased beyond your expectations, 
end to Dept. 86F forour 1% 28-pa age 
ppecial Christmas Bargain Cata- 

pavest ate our REMARK- 
At SLE FER. Let us explain 
Ay can earn an 


BX TRA BONUS. 


= 4 
IMI ON 300 EW vo0n 


In Business for over 75 Years 


MORE -}° 











RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR 


. > 
Immense growth of the industry, fol- 
sowing the war, has made greater de- 


mand than ever for garages ep motor 
mechanics, Learn in 6 to 8 weeks. 
Same ment we. use oot dk 

ment Ww 


ne eeT2 erect, 
SCHOOL, ae MO. 





B Evatt: 





age of $25 monthly. 


free to anyone ambiti 


= —_ 


the Game” 


is a fascinating booklet. It tellshowa 
man accumulated $10,000 in ten years on a 
total investment of $3,000, putting in an aver- 


“Playing the Game” was originally sol sold | at 
$1.00 per copy, but is now reprin d we 








all whe wish to sav 
invest by a safe method 





wants to get rich in etn 


ous te x, +f - financial Mine 
noth 
hurry, "but will “4 helt ful rH 


rom to $100 monthly and 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Bankers 
143K South La Salle St., Chicago 
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What If Intensive train- 


ing has qualified 
Has Dome. nen like YOU for 


the positions they wanted — given 
them steady employment—made them 
sought after by employers—multiplied their 
earning power — made them leaders in their 
chosen lines. For thousands, it has changed 
the drudgery of “getting by” into the joy of 
GETTING ON. Do you realize that the same 
intensive training can do the same for you? 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Gorn. ria nine 
Means to Wou 





Why if Doing things better 
tt J than the other fellow— 

oes it thinking and acting for 
yourself—having a grip on your task 
—the expert touch — the trick of 
KNOWING HOW—that is why you succeed 
after intensive training. That ts what it does 
for you. Training clears away the cobwebs, 
throws the spotlight on the things you don’t 


know about your work, and makes you the 
master of any emergency. 


ing power is simple—just TRAIN. Don’t be fooled into 
thinking that “luck” or “pull” will make you a winner. 
The man without training just scrambles through life 
—never a money-maker—never sure of his job—never 
holding aresponsible position. It’s the trained man who 
gets all the favors—the best jobs and the big pay. As long as you 
refuse to train you must pass up opportunities and make way for 

the man who does. Face the facts and then let the American 

School help you into a better position—the one you want—as it 

has helped its thousands of students, Get intothe game. Don’t 
sit on the sidelines. 


You Take No Risk 


We guarantee our service to you—absolute satisfaction or your 

money back—so why delay promotion and better pay? Every day 

oy put off training it costs you money—money that you might 
getting but DON’T because you don’t know how, 


The American School’s guarantee above means that you can 
test what training will do for you without risking one cent of 
your money. We've got to make good with you, so check and 
mail the Coupon—NOW—for Free Bulletin. 





Don’t Fool Yourself 


Every day you put off training you have to pay the price of mot knowing how, The amount you 
earn represents what you know—what you can DO. The problem of how to increase your earn- 


OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dest. G-48 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
TRAINING=THE KEY TO SUCCESS 


Please send booklet how 
Plaseg cond me bookiet and tell mo how [Ty] 
and Auditor 


«Western Union Course 
.-Telephone Engineer 
Manager 
Pub. Accountant 
Course 













..-Draftsman and Designer 
... Automobile Engineer 
...Automobile Repairman 
...Airplane Mechanic 
.--High School Course 
...Fire Insurance Adjuster 
..Sanitary Engineer pm 
--Heating and Ventilating 


gineer 

.-.Master Plumber 
...Civil Engineer 

.. Structural Engineer 
.-.Mechanical Engineer 
..Shop Superintendent 


and Powe: 


Name 





Address. 
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The purpose of this department is to help our readers decide that tecou! 
most important question of all, “Which car shall I buy?” te 
. , . - ~~ . = - . . ‘ yee 
It isn’t a question any more of affording a car, but of which one is peer 
best fitted for your needs, most practical and will afford you the most en- wd 
joyment and cause you the least trouble. to offe 
Probably you have considered one or more of the machines listed ie 
below. If you have put a check mark in the space after your choice. Or, ae 
if you are not familiar with the different prices, let us know just about owe 
° ° ° . ‘ ° guaral 
how much you want to invest in a car, seating capacity, whether you prefer 





a roadster or touring car, power, etc. We will then get in touch with the 
manufacturer and have complete information mailed you. 








-Allen .... Empire ....Mercer ...-Premier 

-Apperson ....F.1.A.T.  ....Mitchell ...- Regal ; 
-Auburn ... Ford ....Moline Knight ....Reo ; 
. Briscoe ....- Franklin ---.Moon .... Roamer 

. Buick .... Haynes dad Nash .... Saxon 

. Bush ...- Hudson ‘National - Scripps - Booth 

rig i .. Oakland ce 2 

Cadillac — .... Hupmobile ‘Cidensiie ees: Simplex i 
Chalmers .... Jordon _ Guasteus . Stearns i 
-Chandler’ ....Kissel Kar ||) Qwen Magnetic ---- Studebaker z 
-Chevrolet’ ....Lexington ....Packard ooo ets : 
.Daniels-8 ....Locomobile ....Paige .... Velie E 
. Dodge ....Marmon .... Peerless .... Willys Knight z 
. Elgin ....Maxwell ....Pierce Arrow ...Winton Six 











There is no charge for this service. You place yourself under no 
obligations either to us or to the manufacturer. Our sincere purpose is to 
help you arrive at an economical and logical decision as to which car is 
best fitted for your needs and we suggest if you are considering the difficult 
problem “Which car shall I buy?” that you fill out the attached coupon 
and mail it to us. 














STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
Please mail me information about the car I have checked or advise me on the inclosed 


questions. It is understood there is absolutely no charge or obligation incurred in this 
service, 
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amonds | 


Pay as You Likes 
\ 10 Months Time 


“He must be a solid 
man,” that’s what . 
everyone thinks when he oe 
makes an acquaintance who wears a hand- 
some Diamond ring. There's a prestige 
about a cenuine Diamond the world over that is worth 
good money in both business and social life. 


BUY ONE ON CHARGE ACCOUNT 


Perhaps you never thought of owning a Diamond, although 
your income justly entitles you to that distinction. 

sell you one, even if it is not convenient for you to pay cash. 
We don’t care what you are worth—if you are honest and pay 
your just debts promptly, we invite you to open a charge 
account with us. 


WONDERFUL pel get aan poe ape 


If you know the cost of genuine, high gra oods at the 
jewelry stores, you will be amazed at ord prices of the 
wondrously beautiful Diamonds, superb gold atches and 
handsome Jewelry shown in our new Catalog. Our capital 
and credit standing, our purchases in the world’s greatest 
markets and the enormous volume of our business enable us 
to offer our goods at rock-bottom prices. 


SEND FOR OUR HANDSOME CATALOG 


You can buy from it just the same as in our store. We ship 

you any article for free examination. Examine it care fully, 
and return it at our expense if you don’t consider it a bargain 
. Or buy it on Charge Account, and pay monthly 
or weekly as desired. Liberty Bonds accepted. Every item 






1114-$55. 






















090,90000000.900000000090000000000,0000999000000000000 


guaranteed—"‘if it's a Royal, it's a Gem.’* 


Send for our Catalog Today. It’s FREE. 
Ask for Edition 44, 


ROYAL BAvone.? 


35 Maiden Lane ~ NewYork 


learn How to Write 
Short Storie 


plays and feature articles. You can learn how : write ee sntedd 
inyour spare time. Jack London said so. He and other great 
writers have endorsed our home study course. 

Write for free OOK 9S, [isi introductory Utter, 
This offer is limited. No obligations. Write today. 
Hoosier Institute, Short Story Dept. 1478 











There is a big 
demand for phos’ 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? li 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not vive you any grand prize if 
you answer thisad. Nor will we claim to 
make you ricl ina week, But if you are 
anxious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you ean make 
money. send 2 copy of this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 


THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOUONING 
835 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio 





Basch per 


of Money Saving Bars 


DIAMONDS 


the money saving d nd bargains which the great 
house of Basch still offers in hs be book, in spite of rising prices, 
tarat at $43.75; 3-4 carat at $72.00. examination. Money back guarantee. 
G it Bas om ffers bef b diamond. Big b: 
Write oot te poetic ound wascbes. tooth postal brings it /res. Write today. 


L.Basch & Co., Dept. P3450, State and on Streets, Chicago, i.|. 


gains in 
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**1 Can 


Succeed! 


“*What other men have 
accomplished through 
1.C.S. help, I can. If 
1.C.S. have raised the sal- 
aries of other men, they 
can raise mine. If their 
positions have bcen bet- 
ra mine a To 

S. means 


'L. C. 
‘ ‘CAN SUCCEED. as 


Get the “ Can Succeed” spirit, for the 
International Correspondence Schools can 





| raise your salary—whether ‘you’re a dol- 


lar-a-day man or a dollar-an-hour man, a 
long-hour man or ashort-hour man, young 
or old. 

No matter where you live, what you 
now do, or how little time or money you 
may have, the I.C.S. have a Course of 
Training to fit your needs. 

Hundreds of thousands of ambitious 
men have achieved success through I. C.S. 
help in the past 25 years—over 100,000 are 
now studying, getting ready for the big 
jobs ahead. Join themand make your life 
something to be proud of—you can do it. 

Mark and mail the coupon TODAY and 
find out how; it won’t obligate you in the 
least. 
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-We Want a— 
$5,000.00 || 
Detective Story 


————-—— e 


4 tee policy of the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE in work- 
ing with no other impulse than the desire constantly to 
publish the best magazine money and effort can produce, finds 
a demonstration in the prize-story contest, particulars of which 
are printed below. 


HE DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE is going to conduct a 
$10,000.00 prize-story contest. It will give $5,000.00 to the 
person who submits the best 70,000 to 80,000 word detective 
story, $3,000.00 for the second best, and $2,000.00 for the third. 


LSO, the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE will gladly nego- 


tiate for any of the stories that are considered available. 


HOULD any author submit a story which does not take the 
first prize he may withdraw it from the contest, if he so 
desires. 


HE decision as to the rating of the stories will be rendered 
by three judges. These judges will be the two distin- 
guished authors, Arthur B. Reeve and Albert Payson Terhune, 


and the editor of the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


N order to be considered in this contest all stories must be 
received by January 1, 1920. 


EALIZE that you do not need to be a writer of detective 
stories to have a winning story in this contest, nor do 
you have to be an “author” at all, for that matter. Do you 
know that one of the best writers of detective stories to-day 
had never written a story of any kind till, on a dare, she 


wrote a story which was one of the most successful of the 
year? 





Alt stories should be sent to the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE, Prize-Story Contest, Street & Smith Corpora- 
tion, publishers, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., who will 
be very glad to furnish any further particulars. 
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TABLETS 
Grippe 
Cold 


in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
&ésk Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(If he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 


See Monogram AK on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Write for Free Samples 


Don’t Wear a Truss 
B® OOKS’ APPLIANCE, 

the modern scientific 

invention, the wonderful 

new discovery that re- 

lieves rupture will be 

sent on trial. No ob- 

noxious springs or pads. 

Has automatic Air 

Cushions. Binds and 

draws the broken parts 

ogether as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to are it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
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Brooks Appliance Co., 212 C State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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BIG MONEY, RAISE 


RABBITS FOR US 


Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We sell 
stock and pay $7.00 pair. Express all rabbits raised 
from our “Pare Bred Stock’”’-—Our Expense. Con- 
tract and literature—10c, No Stamps. NONE FREE, 
UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 15 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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AMELS supply in a lavish way 

everything you ever hoped to find 
in cigarettes! Camels are so unique in 
quality, in flavor, in full-bodied-mild- 
ness, in refreshing satisfaction that you 
should not delay your pleasure an 
instant! Try Camels out to the limit 
—then compare them with any ciga- 
rette in the world at any price! 


Quality alone would make Camels 
distinctive. But, behind quality is 
Camels expert blend of choice Turkish 
and choice Domestic tobaccos. This 
blend is a revelation to cigarette 
smokers! You'll prefer it to either 
kind of tobacco smoked straight, it is 
so mellow, so delightful. 


Prove conclusively that Camels are 
made to meet your most exacting 
demands; that you can smoke them 
liberally without tiring your taste! 
And, know yourself that Camels leave 
no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or 
unpleasant cigaretty odor! Quality 
will make you keen for Camels! 


7 


Me 


18 cents a package 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes; or ten pack- 
ages (200 cigarettes) in a glassine-paper-covered 
carton. We strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply or when you travel, 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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irritated, scratchy throats and relieving completely, in good location, all at our expense. We 
bothersome coughs and hoarseness, it allow you to draw out $175 a month and will also pay 
. you eral share o e profits your store earns. 
prevents more serious ailments. Keep it Work may be started in spare time. No investment 
always in the medicine cabinet; use it at or previous experience necessary. If you are a 
the first indication of throat irritation. hustier and want an opportunity to make $5,000 or 
30¢ Sy more a year, we want you, and will pay you well from 
at your Druggist’s the start. Send your application today. S. Levy 
Contains no opiate Good for young and old _Manager, Dept. 819—329 8. —329 S. Franklin St., Chicago, lil, 
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BUSH PASSENGER CARS 


The Bush Car for 1919, in the Light bt is unequaled in value op oy this year. Think of a car with 
all the moners refinements which includes in its equipment pe ce Mote er, fon instance, at 
prices modest in the extreme. The Bush method of marketing the *Bush Si ctor « Car not ony, gives the 
owner a bette: ter car than he goually se , but the Bush me anes @ of sales gives the user the ben: rage 
gosiity. at } no = We li jow L. of the big things—the high grade features—that 

ush Car for 


‘d-cyl. Lycoming Motor—87 H. P. Full Floating Rear Axle Willard Batteries _ 

nearly five years the Bush Car has been Two Universal Joint Drive Timken Roller Bearings | 

ES ay duty all ov er this country. | 's 116-Inch Wheel Base Plate Glass Rear Windows in Top 
nail only—we do not have distributors. : : ight— 

Our Proposition is liberal beyond your expecta- Copper ae ic Ligh’ by why, & * joa ~ 
Get A it contains a good selling profit for you. The best material OI a ocr ie wy Prseraer pach with what every one knows 
tod. et he informat me oon Write at once to be good equipment, such as Willard g rte aaad Ficus Bearings, rales long life to the Bush Car 

° Bush, Pres., even aa r unusually hard service 
BUSH MOTOR co. There is a Money-Back Guarantes | Goes with Every Bush Automobile to show you we mean just what 


we sa: ek. the quality of on car and to prove to you that your confidence in us will not be abused. 
BUSH TEMPLE, CHICAGO if 


Our Guarantee is in writing. 
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stude1 


YOU MEN The country needs more trained, og 


graduate electricians. Thousands have 


or Ors 
—LISTEN! gone into the Government service and there if you 


is such an unusual demand for competent My 
electrical men that I am making a wonderful offer at this time. Her y 
Is Your Opportunity! I want to send you my splendid offer.noy, 
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Don’t hesitate because of age or experienee. 
There is a wonderful opportunity now for men who 
will qualify as trained electricians. Prepare yourself 
for a real position, by my Home Study Course in 
Practical Electricity. I am Chief Engineer of the 
Chicago Engineering Works. I have traine od thousands of menan 
can help you better than anybody else Je also have large, splendidly 
equipped shops where you can come at any time for special instruction 
without charge. No other correspondence school can give you this 


SPECIAL OFFER: Right now I am giving a big 


valuable Lemepties. that I cannot explain here, to every student who answen 
this ad. Write today ! 


$46 to 10022 a Week 


Go after some real money.. Qualify for one of th 
thousands of splendid pe Mt n. All you need to start is a few months 
snappy, practical instruction from a competent engineer. Come to me 

—NOW. I'll give you my personal care to ensure rapid and efficient 

progress. My course is intensely practical. It is highly condensed, 

simplified, up-to- date and complete. Iam so sure you will make a splendid success in 

this study, that I will Guarantee Under Bond to return to you every cent paid for 
tuition, if you are not entirely satisfied when you receive your Electrician's Certificate 
granted you as a graduate of my school. 


FREE — Lessons and Outfit—FREE 


Send me the Free Outfit Coupon at once, Do it Now! 
For a limited period I am making a slashing cut in the cost of tuition, and 
giving each new student a grand outfit of Electrical Tools, Material and Instr 
ments—in addition— Absolutely Free. [ will also send you—free and fully 
prepaid — Proof Lessons to show you how easily you can be trained at hometo 
enter this great profession, by means of 1 new, revised and original system of mail instruction 
een: ae ener ne: me Se eee 


Use this “‘Free Outfit’? Coupon | iACT P RO M PT LY 


Onna! Gass Se onIoAGO, IL! iLL. I Get the full Penefit of this oe 
Sr: Send at —full id and offer. Send the Coupon or a pos' 

a neces “pestioulens of yOUF 4 information without delay. Do it now — be 
great offer for this month. fore my free offers and guarantee are withdraw 
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My Way of Teaching 
Piano Is All Wrong 


Learn- 
The meih- 


Plenty of people tell me so—avho have never seen it. 
ing by correspondence is ‘‘new fangled” they say. 
ods of fifty years ago are *‘good enough for them.” 

Nevertheless—those who know my method the best, because 
they have ¢aken it (and there are now over three thousand of 
them) tell me that they learned in less than half the usual time— 
and at quarter the usual cost. have increased the number of my 
students every year since I started in 1891, and will gladly give 
you the names and addresses of any number of them in any part 
of the world you desire. My free booklet ‘‘ How to Learn Piano 
or Organ"” will interest and inform you. But don’t send for it 
if you’re afraid of being convinced. 

My way of teaching piano or organ is entirely different from all 

others. Out of every four hours of study, 

one hour is spent entirely a way from the 
" ‘| keyboard — learning something about 
. Harmony and the Laws of Music. This 
is an awful shock to most teachers of the 
*old school,’’ who still think that learn- 
ing piano is solely a problem of ‘‘finger 
gymnastics.”” When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accompli-h ¢cice as much 
because you understand what you are 
doing. Within four lessonsI enable youto 
play an interesting piece not only in the 
original key, but in all other keys as well. 
I make use of every possible scientific 
help—many of whichare entire/y unknown 
to the average teacher. My patented in- 
vention, the COLOROTONE sweeps 
away playing difficulties that have 
troubled students for generations. By its 
use, Transposition—usually a ‘‘night- 
mare’” to students—becomes easy and 
fascinating. With my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important and exclusive in- 
vention, QUINN-DLEX. Quinn-Dex is 
a simple hand-operated moving picture 
device, which enables you to see, right 
before your eyes, every movement of my 
hands at the keyboard. You actually see 
the fingers move. Instead of having to re- 
produce yourteacher’s finger movements 
from MEMORY—which cannot be al- 

ways accurate — you have the correct 
models before you during every minute 
of practice. The COLOROTONE and 
QUINN-DEX save you months and 
years of wasted effort. They can be ob- 
tained on/y from me and there is nothing 
else, anywhere even remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by 
all other methods have quickly and easily 
attained success when studying with me. 
In all essential ways you are in closer 
touch with me than if you were studying 
by the oral method—yet my lessons cost 
you only 43 cents each—and they include 
all the many recent developments in 
scientific teaching. For the student of 
moderate means, this method of studying 


Quinn Conservatory of Music 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mareus Lucius 
Studio AJ, Social Unior Bldg. 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PLANO—from the famous sketch by 


Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition, 


is far superior to all others, and even for the 
wealthiest student, there is nothing detier at any 
price. You may be certain that your progress is 
at all times in accord with the best musical thought 
of the present day, and this makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished musi- 
cians who would not recommend any Course but 
the best. It is for beginners or experienced play- 
ers, oldor young. You advance as rapidly or as 
slowly as you wish. All necessary music is sup- 
plied without extra charge. A diploma is grant- 
ed. Write to-day, without cost or obligation, 
for 64-page free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano 
or Organ.’”’ 


FREE BOOK 





FREE BOOK COUPON 


poco ----------- 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio AJ 
Social Union Building, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, 


booklet, 


without cost or obligation, your free 
“*How to Learn Piano or Organ,”’ and full particu- 
lars of your Course and special reduced Tuition Offer. 
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